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I. 

ST. PAUL AND HELLENISM ^ 

[E. L. Hicks.] 

— Heavenly John, and Attic Paul, 
And that brave weather-battered Peter, 
Whose stout faith only stood completer 
For buffets. — Bobebt Bbowning, Easter Day. 

The Hellenizing of the world began with Alexander the 
Great. The victory of Greek ideas followed the conquest of 
his sword. What he began his successors developed ; but the 
conception was his own. He Hellenized the world. I know 
some have doubted how far Alexander was conscious of the 

^ This was delivered as one of the Oxford Long Vacation Lectures for the 
Clergy, July 27, 1893. It is printed without alteration except the addition of 
one or two sentences. A review by G. Heinrici in the Theologische Utera- 
tarzeUang, 1894, pp. 307 foU. has brought to my knowledge an important 
paper by the veteran Ernst Curtius, Paulus in Athen, which may be found in 
the Sitzungsberichte der KonigL Freussischen Akademie d. Wies. zu Berlin : 
PhUoaophisch-htBtorische Klasse, 1893, xliii. §§ 925-938. I have been 
unable to consult the original paper, but, to judge from the review, it goes 
over much the same ground as my lecture, and adopts a similar point of view. 
The idea that in Acts xvii. 2 a the words ffraBtU di 6 UavXos iv iUa<^ rw 
*Ap€iov vdyov do not refer to the hill of the Areopagus, nor even to a formal 
session of the court, but to a preliminary hearing of charges made against the 
new teacher in the (rroct fiaai\€io5, where the Areopagus had its place of 
business, and therefore close to the market-place, — wiU be found anticipated 
in Curtius' delightful Siadtgetehichte von Athen, 1891, p. 262. I have 
assumed in my lecture ihe authenticity of the thirteen Epistles, for my 
purpose was not apologetic. But such a view is at least more reasonable than 
the latest theory of certain Dutch and Swiss scholars, that none of the Epistles 
are Pauline ; that the 'unquestioned * four emanated from the Boman Church; 
and that the features of tlie real Paul are very different from those we have 
dreamed of, and are to be recovered mainly from indications in he Act^. 
This theory is quite sufficiently stated and critiuized in Mr. Knowling's Tht 
Witness of the Epistles, London, 1892. 
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2 5*/. Paul and Hellenism. 

revolution he was working. Bat look at his portrait, and you 
see the man of ideas as well as the man of arms, the dreamer 
as well as the conqueror. His tutor had been a metaphy- 
sician ; he had slept with the Iliad under his pillow. And 
amid the wonderful movement of events in his brief life, as he 
was making history, his ideas doubtless grew as he advanced. 
It is always so with the greatest men ; I believe it was so 
with St. Paul. The germinal ideas are with them at the 
first ; their life's work is to develop and unfold them in fact. 

What, then, was Hellenism ? It meant (i) A breaking 
down of the barriers of race. We realize this in a moment 
when we read of the wonderful wedding-feast made by Alex- 
ander at Susa in February, 324 B.C., when he and his chief 
captains, to the number of nearly one hundred, all married 
Persian wives on one day. It was an outward and startling 
expression of the idea that the clash of arms was now over 
and done with. Henceforward the East should wed the 
West. 

(2) Hellenism involved — as Alexander conceived it — 
a breaking down of the narrow politics of the Greek cities. 
Just after the Susa wedding-feast, he sent Nicanor to the 
Olympian festival of August, 324, to proclaim the return of 
all political exiles to their own cities throughout Gieeca 
Thus were the old Greek political landmarks for ever swept 
away : the cities became merged in monai'chies. 

(3) Hellenism meant, further, tbe universal spread of Greek 
language and culture. I need not dwell on this topic ; we 
shall return to it again and again. 

(4) Hellenism (once more) meant a fusion of religions. 
Wherever Alexander went he paid reverence to the local 
deities. The gods of Greece followed him to Susa and Baby- 
lon, and the teeming brood of the Nile, Sarapis, Isis, Osiris, 
and the rest, soon learned the Greek tongue and found a home 
wherever Hellenism went. 

Let me recapitulate these definitions. Hellenism meant 
(i) fusion of races, (2) unity of language, (3) union of cities 
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in a great monarcliy, (4) religious toleratiou and com- 
prehension. 

These great ideas were not wholly realized in the lifetime 
of Alexander, nor even of his immediate successors. Much 
was reserved for fulfilment only under the Roman Empire. 
And even then Rome shrank from the task. It was left for 
Hadrian to speak of the Greek as the equal brother of the 
Roman ^. It was reserved for a much later emperor to have 
it said of him : 

Fecisti patriam diversis gentibus unam ; 
Urbem fecisti quod prius orbis erat. 

But, long before, this fusion had been preached by St. Paul, 
and had been realized in the Church. Unity of govern- 
ment, indeed, Rome had aimed at from the first. That 
universal sovereignty which had been the dream of Alex- 
ander became a momentous fact in the Roman Caesar. By 
a marvellous system of roads and forts, only rivalled in per- 
fection by her system of law and of provincial government, 
Rome organized the world in one. But while Rome could 
command and control and organize, she could not inspire. She 
did not teach others her tongue. Her decrees and laws were 
officially translated into Greek at Rome before their despatch 
to the Eastern Provinces. Still less had Rome a religion, 
a system of ideas or conduct to impart to her subjects. 

And now let us try and grasp the significance of Hellenism 
in its bearing upon the Jews. In every city of the Levant, 
from the third century b. c, there were larger or smaller settle- 
ments of Jews. Alexande* planted them in his Egyptian 
city; the growth of trade under the Hellenistic kings tempted 
thousands more into the various cities of the Mediterranean ; 
the cruelty of the Syrian kings drove forth many thousands 

^ See an epigram of Hadrian from Ephesus, now in the British Museum 
(No. 539 ; Kaibel, Spigrammata Graeca, 888 a), in which a friend is 

praised as 

"E^oxoy 'EKKrpfotWy vp6Kpirov kvaoviojv. 

The phrase is highly characteristic. 

B Z 
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more. While retaining their old beliefs, and maintaining^ 
close relations with the Temple, they spoke the Greek tong'ae, 
they adopted the Greek dress, and went as far as was possible 
in the direction of conformity to their Gentile neighbours. 
For instance, at Insos in Caria, in an inscription of the second 
century b. c, I find a certain * Niketas son of Jason, of Jera- 
salem,' contributing along with his Gentile neighbours to the 
building of the city theatre. At Alexandria the Jews were 
so numerous, and so thoroughly organized, that there soon 
came a demand for a Greek version of their Scriptures. That 
version was made gradually, and to meet a popular demand. 
But this only lends to the fact of the Septuagint a fresh sig- 
nificance. The very Oracles of God had been Hellenized. 
Nor was this process merely external. How fiu* Hebrew ideas 
had been Hellenized is to be seen in Phiio. In Alexandria, 
in the Augustan age, there were learned and devout Jews who 
thought as well as spoke in the Greek language. We must 
not forget the great readiness with which Orientals acquire 
a foreign tongue. Even in Palestine itself there were Hellen- 
ists who not only read their Scriptures in Greek, but who 
prayed also in Greek. 

Note further that Alexander's conquests had shifted the 
centre of things. He died June ii, 3^3, at Babylon ; he was 
King of Macedon, in the far West. And when, upon his 
death, his successors entered upon their fierce struggles for 
the mastery, and the tide of conflict rolled backwards and 
forwards between Europe and Asia, the populations of the 
Eastern Aegean saw the most of that g'lganiomachia. That is 
to say, the eastern basin of the Mediterranean is the heart 
and centre of Hellenism. How difiicult it is to conceive of 
this ! How little we know of the life of that part of the 
world (e.g.) in the third century B.C., i.e. precisely at the 
jffellenistic timel To realize the period, we must almost 
forget Athens : she is no more a factor in the problem. 
Other names have taken her place upon the page : Rhodes, 
Ephesus, Alexandria, Lysimacheia, Pergamon, Antiochs and 
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Seleiicias more than one. Sculpture has migrated to Rhodes. 
Even Literature, though lingering at Athens, steps presently 
eastward, to Alexandria, to Cos. But alas, Literature at this 
stage almost deserts us. But for Theocritus (who belongs to 
Cos and Alexandria more than to Sicily), and but for Herodas, 
whose curious poems have lately appeared from an Egyptian 
tomb to throw a flicker of light upon this time and region, 
we have hardly any literaiy relic of the Levant of the third 
century b. c.^ It is to coins, to inscriptions, and to surviving 
works of art that we have to turn, in order to recall the life 
of that forgotten epoch. But from such sources we learn 
very much. We learn, for example, concerning the language 
of Hellenism, that though its dialect is contributed in the 
main by Athens, yet the vocabulary, and even the inflexions, 
show the great influence of the current speech of the Aegean. 
Thus in the *Will of Epicteta,' a third-century inscription 
from Thera, we find striking illustration of so important 
a word as o-waywy?/ for a religious meeting, and of the curious 
word yXft)<r<roKOfjtov for a chest ^. The liturgical term /ca/oTrwrrae 
occurs there also, and in a Coan sacrificial inscription^. Not 
the Attic fjtcVotKoy, but 'Trd/oocKo? (-co), -ta) is the word for 
sojourner, at Ephesus and all cities of that longitude. Again, 
words reassume old senses which they had discarded while 
Attic was the dominant literary speech (dTrooroXos, icaT?}x^o'ts*j 
aJ-e examples of this), just as Americanisms like * humans ' for 
human beings, or * fair for autumn, are but survivals of 
Elizabethan English. Examples might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely : let me sum up in a word. The Jews lived near the 
very centre of Hellenism. They were part of it. And 
Jewish religion in its expression, and even in its thought, 

^ All this I never bo fully realised, as when I was trying to work out the 
history of the island of Cos ; see SUiorical Introduction to the InscriptioiM 
of Cos, by Paton and Hioks. 

• C.L G. No. 2448. 

' See SeUenic Journal, 1888, vol. iz. p. 536. 

* See Lightfoot on Galatians vi. 6 ; and his note on dir<$<rroXo9, ibid. pp. 92-3 ; 
and on yoyywffxos, Phil. ii. 14. 
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had been very largely Hellenized before the coming of the 
Gospel. I say, in its thought. For I do not think any idea, 
certainly no system of beliefs and convictions, can be trans- 
lated from its native tongue into another, without detachings 
some elements, and assimilating others. Nor could the Jew 
live as a Greek, talk as a Greek, and teach and pray in Greek, 
without certain insensible modifications of his habits of mind. 
He might never be quite at home with the indirecla aratio, but 
the Greek tongue taught him logic and the possibilities of 
abstract thinking. And in this there is nothing to wonder at, 
or to regret. If Judaism, if the Gospel — which came first to 
man in Jewish garb — was to take lasting hold of ' the supreme 
Caucasian mind,' it was well that it shoold pass westward 
through the noblest conceivable medium, that of Hellenic 
speech and thought. 

And this brings us at once to St. Paul: what was his 
relation to Hellenism? 

1. Of course he was bred and bom a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews. His parents, proud of their Benjamite origin, 
call their son Saul, after the one royal name in their tribe. 
After his home training is over, he is sent to Jerusalem, 
where he sits at the feet of Gamaliel. Until his conversion, 
he is of the stiaitest sect of the Pharisees. And at his 
conversion the heavenly voice speaks to his inner soul in the 
sacred Hebrew tongue. But St. Paul's genius was many- 
sided. He inherits from his father the Roman citizenship. 
His birthplace is Tarsus, a city second hardly to any at the 
time as a seat of learning: schools^ chiefly of course of 
Rhetoric, abounded there ; and philosophy, especially the 
Stoic, had its representatives. That is to say, Saul of Tarsus 
was a Hellenized Jew: he could speak ^E^paUri^ i.e. in 
Aramaic, and in Greek equally well. It is true his Greek 
was not that of the literary man, still less of the Attic purists. 
It was provincial, uneducated if you please. Bu,t it was 
Greek, none the less. It is an exaggeration when Benan 
speaks of his language being almost unintelligible to a literary 
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Greek. He was intelligible to the provincials whom he 
wanted to convince. The more educated Corinthians criti- 
cized his style (2 Cor. x. 10) ; it was too full of Hebraisms 
and Aramaisms. It had no flavour of literary Greek. Bat it 
was a real, living, spoken tongue, and that was better. He 
speaks it, and dictates it also, with a manifest glow of 
thought. It undergoes no sensible change in ten years. He 
does not think in Aramaic and translate into Greek. He 
thinks in the tongue that he speaks and writes. He has the 
Septuagint text by hearty though he often varies a word or 
phrase, to emphasize the application. In other words, Saul 
the Pharisee is also the Hellenist Paulus. We have no proof 
that he attended the Greek schools of his city. But a nature 
so alert and sympathetic could not be brought thus near to 
Hellenic influence without feeling its power. We can infer 
little from his quotation of a line of Menander in 1 Cor. xv. 
It was possibly a current quotation — like many a line from 
Shakespeare to>day. The same may be said of the passage 
from Aratus or Cleanthes cited at Athens (Acts xvii. 28), or 
the line of Epimenides in Titus i. 12%. But if he was as 
unread in Greek literature as some suppose, then his careful 
recollection of lines so casually heard, and his remarkably apt 
quotation of them, betray all the more his mental leanings. 

2. The same thing is evidenced by his metaphors. They 
are at least as much Greek as Syrian. From Syria came the 
* open door/ the ' burthen borne,' and the acts of walking or 
building to symbolize moral ideas. But on the other hand 
see how essentially Greek is his perpetual employment of 
figures drawn from athletic games — Tpiy^\,v^ bpofiost Kara^pa- 
^ev€tr, aydiiviC^fTBai^ irvKr^vety, (rTi<t>avos, and the rest. In all 
of which we must not think too much of Elis or Nemea, but 
remember that in Hellenistic and Roman times athletic 
festivals had become a universal passion, and every city of the 
Levant had Olympia of its own. Not less essentially Greek 
are his metaphors from the mysteries (Col. i. 26 and passim ; 
Phil. iv. 1 2), or from civic life (Eph. ii. 1 2 and 1 9, and else- 
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where), or from education (iraiSaycoyor, Gal. iii. 24) ^. It 
is plain that St. Paurs mind is stored with images taken from 
Graeco- Roman life; he calls them np without effort. He 
returns to some of them again and again. Even when 
a metaphor is suggested by an Old Testament text like 
Isaiah lix. 17 and xi. 5, he works up the illustration (i Thess. 
V. 8 ; Eph. vi. 13) after the manner of a pure Greek simply 
describing a Roman soldier. I cannot enlarge on this topic — 
the western character of St. Paul's images. But to illustrate 
my argument, contrast the favourite metaphors of St. Paul 
on the one hand with the strictly Syrian and rural figures of 
the Gospels, and on the other with the purely oriental images 
of the Apocalypse, — images which art cannot express in out- 
ward shape without grotesque monstrosity. 

But (3), if St. Paul's figures were not usually Hebraic, 
neither did he derive so much as is commonly thought from 
Roman customs. Lightfoot points out (on Gal. iv) how 
St. Paul's use of vrynio^ and rrpodeafxCa does not agree with the 
details of Roman law. Even when he is speaking to the 
Romans of vloS^a-ia, the word reminds me rather of Greek 
than of Roman antiquities. No word is more common in 
Greek inscriptions of the Hellenistic time : the idea, like the 
word, is native Greek. 

But (4) the moral teaching of St. Paul takes up into itself 
some of the best thoughts of Greek philosophy. The very 
language of Stoicism has lent itself to his service. I need 
say the less on this head, because of the careful and sympathetic 
treatment it has received &om Lightfoot in a famous Appendix 
to his Philippians. He rightly discards the legend which 
brought the Apostle and Seneca into personal contact. There 
is no reason to suppose that St. Paul had read a page of any 
Stoic treatise. Ideas, like germs, are in the air, and they only 

^ Ernst CurtiuB, in the paper already referred to, mentions also x"^*^^ 
(Phil. iv. 4) ; cv^/iot (iv. 8) ; the Attic salt of Col. iv. 6 ; the idea of measure 
in 2 Cor. x. 13. All this betrays, he says, ' den Anhauch hellenischer Lebens- 
anschaautig.' 
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await a suitable host, to live and take effect. I know not how 
maeh Mr. Buskin has ever read of Comte : but I know that 
some of his Oxford lectures, when I heard them, seemed 
inspired by all that is best in the Positive Ethics. Nor can I 
ever read i Cor. iv. 8, without being reminded of Stoic phrases 
about the philosopher-king. 

(5) We pass from language and ideas to method of 
exposition. Here also — I speak with deference — Kenan 
appears to exaggerate grossly when he says, * His mode of 
arguing is strange in the extreme. He certainly knew 
nothing of the logic of the Peripatetics. His syllogism is 
anything but Aristotelian; on the contrary, his dialectic 
comes nearer to that of the Talmud.' It may be prepos- 
session, but I find in St. Paul much to remind me of Aristotle. 
I never read i Cor. xiii, without thinking of the description of 
the virtues in the Nicomachean Etkic^^, St. Paul's way of 
arguing also — making point by point, and covering his whole 
ground, meeting objections by anticipation, and assuming the 
questions of a supposed antagonist — recalls to me the method 
of Aristotle. I know that his style when most rhetorical 
never reaches the formal and even grandiose manner of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews : but his method of exposition is really 
Greek. If any one doubts this, and desires to make St. Paul's 
method still Hebraic, let him compare the Pauline Epistles 
with those of St. John or St. James. The latter circle round 
certain ideas; advance is made with no apparent logical 
sequence. St. Paul's argument is capable of obvious and- 
minute analysis ^. I would only point further to the syste- 
matic classification of moral obligations in Romans xii, or in 
Ephesians and Colossians, as being quite Hellenic in manner. 

(6) St. Paul's sympathy with Hellenism is shown by his 

^ St. Paul's ethical teaching has quite an Hellenic ring. It is (i) philo- 
sophical, as resting on a definite principle, viz. our new life in Christ, and 
(a) it is logical, as classifying virtues and duties according to some intelligible 
principle. 

' I should say that this passage was composed before Professor Ramsay *s 
Church in the Roman Empire came into my hands. 
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method of travel. With quite a Greek instinct he prefers to 
keep in sight of the sea. The great sea-ports have an 
attraction for him — Antioch, Troas, Thessalonica, Athens, 
Corinth, Ephesus. He never stays in the villages, or even 
the minor towns, where Hellenic influence is feeble : he 
pushes on to the larger towns of the Roman system, that is, 
where Hellenism is strong. More and more he feels impelled 
to do so by a Divine Voice within. When he visits Europe 
for the first time and lands at Neapolis, he never stops antil 
he gets to Philippi, because it * is the chief town of that part 
of Macedonia and a colony.* This practice of St. Paul is finely 
illustrated by Prof. Ramsay in his Church in the Roman Empire. 
We had all thought that Lystra, a scene of St. Paul's earlier 
labours, was an out-of-the-way, uncultivated town. We must 
deem it so no more : it was an important city, and a Roman 
colony, a centre of Graeco-Roman culture. Hence its attraction 
for the Apostle. 

(7) I pass to the growth of St. Paul's ideas. That such 
a growth took place few now would deny. I do not mean 
a change, but a development. The topics of his Epistles, the 
controversies that successively engaged his mind, show what 
that development was. First came the question of the 
universality of the Gospel, and the equality of races within 
the Church. In fighting for this principle the Apostle was, 
in fact, working out a fundamental idea of Hellenism, which 
had never yet been realized, but which was to find its 
realization in a glorious and divine manner, in a kingdom 
not of earth but of heaven, in a city whose builder and 
maker is God. 

The second great topic that engaged him was the doctrine 
of the Person of Christ. This had underlain all his teaching, 
and each earlier Epistle. But now it assumes a prominent 
place, as in Phil. ii. and Col. i-iii : and its bearings upon human 
life and hope becomes of absorbing interest. But here again, 
the language which enables St. Paul to scale these heights 
of thought, and to set forth, once and for ever, the doctrine of 
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the Incarnation in its various aspects, is the language of 
Hellenism. Greek thought had provided for St. Paul 
a vocabulary, and a set of ideas as well as phrases, wherein 
to express his doctrine — r a doctrine in no wise borrowed 
from Hellenic thought, but which could hardly be made 
intelligible to the minds of his time, or to our own minds 
to-day, unless Greek thought had prepared the human mind 
for such grand and far-reaching ideas ^ : 6 yap (f)i\6(To(f)oi 

(TVVOTTTIKOS riS. 

There remains a third great topic of St. Paul, — the uni- 
versality and the unity of the Catholic Church. This fills his 
Ephesian letter, and forms the climax of his life. Glance 
back for an instant upon that life, and see how he reached 
this point. Driven by the Spirit he had found his way to 
Europe. From Macedonia he passes to Achaia, and spends 
a year and a half in Corinth. From the capital of Achaia, he 
passes to Ephesus, and (enlarging upon his Corinthian experi- 
ment) spends nearly three years in the capital of Asia. From 
the capital of Asia his thoughts turn to the capital of the 
world: 'I must see Rome' (Acts xix, 21). Within a few 
months the Roman letter was despatched. More and more 
the marvel of that wide Empire and the majesty of sovereign 
Rome had become luminous ideas in his mind. And when 
at last — by God's strange leading — he is at the centre of 
the world, there Paul the captive gains his clear vision of the 
Catholic Church, and writes of a polity, of an organization 
wider than of Rome, and as enduring as God (Eph. ii. 19 
foil.) : ' Ye are no more strangers and foreigners, but fellow- 
citizens with the saints ... Ye are built upon the founda- 

' Let the reader compare the three passages Phil, ii, Col. i-ii, Eph. i-ii, and 
see how in point of philosophic grasp and expression they improve upon each 
other. Note further the nice use of iMp(prf, ffxVf^ (Phil. ii. 6), and of the 
prepositions in Col. i. 16-20. From the Greek schools likewise come such 
words as dpiffScis, yoovfitvOy 0€i6rrfi ($i6Trfs Col. ii. 9), d<f^apTos in Romans i, 
and the highly philosophical distinction between vSfxos and 6 vSfxos in Romans 
{passim). Other Pauline words invite attention from a similar point of view : 
(To^m, yvSxriSf imyvonffiSf (vvtatSj ataOriais, litayoia, <pp6vrjai5j «.t.A. 
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tion of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ bein^ the 
chief comer-stone/ Here is the first germ of the D^ 
Civitate Dei. 

We reach here the climax of the Apostle's life. Wisely 
does the aathor of the Acts drop the curtain at this point. All 
else was bat the epilogue to the great drama. The theology 
of St. Paul was now complete ; his ideas had attained their 
full orb. There remained nothing more than to organize, to 
elaborate discipline, to direct and advise. These cares occupy 
the Pastoral Epistles. 

May I close with three general remarks ? 

I. Let us beware of post-dating the influence of Hellenism 
on Christian thought. I felt that this error really underlay 
the otherwise brilliant Hihbert Lecfurei of Dr. Hatch. The 
influence of Hellenism began in fact with the first preaching 
of the Gospel ; and St. Paul is the foremost representative of 
the process. That influence was of course indirect and 
unconscious, and did not involve any deliberate adoption of 
Hellenic practices ^ : but it had been a leaven working in the 
Church from the first. Then later, in the fourth century, 
when the fabric of Graeco-Roman civilization was crumbling 
to its fall, the Church alone was left to rescue from that ruin 

^ We may therefore dismiss the crade suggestion of Prof. P. Gardner {The 
Origin of the Lord^s Supper, 1893), that St. Paul borrowed the idea of the 
Eucharist from the Eleusinian Mysteries, which he may have learned about 
at Corinth. The writer simply ignores the testimony of the Mark-tradition to 
the primitive origin of the Lord's Supper, and he also mistakes the essential 
features of the Eleusinia. These centred in the visit of lacchos to Demeter 
and Kor^ (this formed the iro/iih}), and in the mystery-play which followed 
{rd Zputiitva, hence the Upo(l>dvTrjs). See also Gustav Anrich, Dae antike 
Myeterientoesen in seinem Eivfiuae auf das Chrietentum (1894), p. iii n. The 
value of Anrich's essay is chiefly negative. We are not to exaggerate the 
extent of Gentile admixture in Christian usage, nor date such accretions too 
early. He rightly insists (p. 106) that Hellenic worship consisted of ritual 
acts, whereas Christian worship gave the chief place to prayer, praise, and 
instruction. He points out that it was mainly in connexion with the sacra- 
ments, because they involved ceremonial acts, that Hellenic usages and 
beliefs found opportunity to fasten themselves on to the Christian tradition, 
lliis tendency, which developed by degrees, none will deny; see the Abb^ 
Duchesne, Lee OHginee du Calte Chretien. 
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much that hamanity could ill afford to lose ^ Swiftly therefore 
and surely, and with no mere blind instinct, during that age 
of disquiet and change, did the Church take over and consecrate 
to diviner uses whatever she could of the art, the letters, the 
ritual of the older world. We may indeed confess that her 
task was most difficult and delicate ; we may complain that 
it was unskilfully done ; that in art she borrowed too little, 
in ceremonial and in metaphysics overmuch. But I am only 
concerned to point out here, that this assimilation of Hellenism 
by the Church, this sympathy with the old Hellenic world 
had been a reality all along, and was involved in the very 
fact of the Gospel coming to the western world in the language 
of Greece. 

2. It is vain to regret a process so inevitable, a development 
so natural to the human mind. It is irrational to appeal from 
the Nicene Creed to the Sermon on the Mount. For Christianity 
needs to be expressed in the language, and therefore in the 
thought and phrase, of mankind at whatever particular date. 
The thought and phrase of the Greek world of the fourth 
century were not the same as of Palestine in the first, nor are 
they the same as our own. And yet, as a matter of fact, when 
we want to understand the metaphysical and moral bearings 
of Christian doctrine, if we turn to Athanasius and Chiysostom, 
how fresh and modern they are 1 How significant the philo- 
sophy of the De Incarnatione Verhi, how practical the sober, 
ethical exegesis of the Homilies, 

3. Perhaps one of the greatest needs of the Church in our 
day is that its teachers should learn the method of St. Paul ; 
should learn how to enunciate the Gospel in the phrase and 
ideas of modern life. For the educated this has been 
endeavoured by many, and by none with more wonderful 
freshness and depth than by Robert Browning : witness 
his Death in the Besert, his Easier Bay, and very much beside. 
For the industrial classes it certainly has not been done, save 
very partially, and chiefly outside of the Church. But it must 

^ This is very strikingly put in a lecture by Harnack, on St. Augustine. 
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be done, and can best be done by men of learning and thought. 
For scholarship need not lessen their sympathy with others, 
and culture should give them an imaginative insight into 
conditions not their own. The Gospel needs translating into 
the language of the masses ; it must be brought within their 
range of ideas, must at least understand their prepossessions, 
must be recommended by illustrations taken boldly from their 
manner of life. This was St. PauFs method ; it is worth 
adoption to-day : Toi$ irao-t yiyora irdrra, tra vivrttts ruw aiiam 
(i Cor. ix. 22). 



11. 

THE ' GALATIA ' OF ST. PAUL AND THE 
'GALATIC TERRITORY' OF ACTS. 

[W. M. Ramsay.] 

De. Sanday asks me to write a paper on the Galatian 
question. It is difficult to do so within moderate compass, 
and it would be absurd to do so without referring to the 
counter-arguments or assertions of critics (Dr. Schiirer in 
Theologiiche Litteraturztg. 1893, Sept. 30, p. 506, correcting 
his article in Jahrl.f. Protestant. Theologie^ 189a, p. 471 ; Dr. 
Chase in Expositor^ Dec. 1893, and May, 1894 ; Dr. Zockler in 
TAeologmhe Studien und Kritiken^ 1894, pp. 51-102) ^ It is 
therefore necessary to use a more controversial tone than is 
pleasant to me, and to speak of some elementary points at 
disproportionate length, because the controversy concerns 
especially the fundamental facts and ideas upon which the 
whole theory rests. 

If I have complied with this request, it is not because I have 
the hope of convincing any whose minds are already made up 
that the South- Galatian theory is inadmissible and impossible 
on grounds of grammar, or of geography, or of history. 
But I ask an unprejudiced hearing in the confidence that 
those who begin the investigation and weigh the arguments 

^ As the distinctive nomenclature U8e<l in my hook has heen adopted as 
convenient hy two critics. Dr. Chase and Dr. Zockler, it will he used in this 
article : ' North Galatia * will denote the territory permanent!}' occupied by the 
three Galatian tribes in the third century B.C., ' South Galatia ' will denote the 
parts of Phrygia, Pisidia, Lycaonia, and Is<auria, which were included under 
the rule of the Roman governor of the province Galatia, and the two opposing 
views will be designated as 'the North-Galatian theory* and 'the South- 
Galatian theory.' 
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without that strong (all the stronger because unconscious) 
bias given by frequent repetition for years of a book so 
familiar as AcU^ will see that the South-Galatian theory 
alone makes Act% intelligible and intelligent ; and these will 
be a growing number as time goes on. 

One difficulty which faces me is that the Nortb-Gakttian 
theory is professedly based on the view that AcU is full of 
' gaps in the narrative/ i. e. omissions that offend against our 
sense of what is right in a history. Hence it avails not to 
prove that the North- Galatian theory attributes an irrational 
omission to Act% : one more gap does not dismay the theorist 
who is already impressed with the number of gaps. In time, 
however, the principle will become recognized even in the 
criticism of Acts (as it is in all extra-Biblical criticism) that 
the interpreter who is to make any progress must start with 
the belief that his author was rational, and must prefer the 
rational theory to the theory of irrational gaps. The concise 
historian of a great movement may dismiss ten years in 
a breath and devote a chapter to one step in his subject ; but 
his silence is part of his method and as eloquent as his speech ^. 
But any one can hold the North- Galatian theory who is 
ready to help it out with the gap-theory. 

I. Ancient Opinion. — Asterius, bishop of Amaseia in 
Pontus, A.D. 401, explains the expression in Acts xviii. 23 
Trjp TaKaTLKTfv \iipav koL ^pvyCav as ttjv AvKaovlav koI tcls rijs 
^pvyCas TToActs. The North- Galatian theorists are not free 
to regard these words as the mistaken theory of a late writer : 
such a theory could not arise in the time of Asterius, for 
Lycaonia was no longer included in Galatia in his time^. 
The evidence of later ecclesiastical writers is sometimes 
affected badly by their tendency to intrude the facts of their 

^ That Actt was written by a great historian of that order is the 
argument of my St, Paul : the Traveller and the Soman Citizeny now nearly 
ready. 

• See Homily VIII on St. Peter and St. Paul, in Migne, Pairolog. Oraec, 
vol. xl. I owe this quotation to my friend and former pupU Mr. A. F. 
Findlay. The words of Asterius are quoted below p. 18. 
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own time into the past, and by their misunderstanding of the 
old words through want of knowledge of the old circumstances. 
But neither of these causes can have operated in this case ; 
Asterius contradicts the &cts of his own time ; and no conceiv- 
able interpretation could get t^v AvKaoplap out of ttiv TaXa- 
TiKTiv x<ipav except the deliberate adhesion of Asterius to the 
South- Galatian theory. Now the circumstances of Asterius's life 
make him an exceptionally good witness in this case : he must 
have been familiar with the geography of central Asia Minor ; 
the comparative situation of North- Galatia and Lycaonia, and 
* the difference between the two routes open to St. Paul in Acts 
xviii. 23 on the two theories (North-Galatian and South- 
Galatian), were points on which he could not make such 
a mistake as to blunder into the idea that the ' Galatic 
Region ' was * Lycaonia.' 

Asterius, then, held the South- Galatian theory ; and this 
shows that either he had studied past history independently 
and carefully^ and rejected the usual beHef, or the usual belief 
and the unbroken tradition confirmed the view which he states. 
Now it is most improbable, and quite incongruous with the 
character of fourth and fifth century Christianity and Church 
scholarship, to suppose that any one studied such minutiae of 
early history in the scientific and independent spirit that 
would be required to recreate the South- Galatian theory in 
opposition to the traditional view ; and a slight study of 
Asterius which I have made for the purpose does not lead to 
the belief that he was the man to make such an investigation 
with free and bold spirit. It seems clear that Asterius was 
brought up to the South- Galatian theory as the accepted 
tradition. 

The commentaries of Theophylact and Chrysostom contain 
no clear evidence as to their belief on this point ; but the 
South-Galatians will find their words far more intelligent 
than the North- Galatians. For my own part, it seems diffi- 
cult to think that Chrysostom, who knew Asia Minor widely, 
could have said what he has said and not been struck with 

VOL. IV. c 
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the awkwardness, if he had held the North-Oalatian theory 
whereas, if he had been bronght np in an unquestioned South- 
Oalatian tradition, his lang^ge is clear and natural. 

Bnt the proof that Asterius spoke according to accepted 
tradition and not according to independent investigution is 
furnished by the fact that he gives expression to a traditional 
error in the same sentence. He says ^Tr(K^fv cvv ix KopCvBov 
irpos T7IV T&v Uitrthfov \(ipav' cZra t^v Avuaoviav kcI tols t^9 
<PpvyCas vokfis KaTaka^tiv, KOKtiB^v rr\v 'Aciav ivuTK€yfrdyi€vos^ 
eira r^v MaKehovlav^ kolv6s Ijv rrj^ olnav^Uvr^s hihaxTKoKos* Why 
does the Xlio-fi^o)!; \<ipa come in between Corinth and Ljcaoniii 
in this account of Paul's travels from Acts xviii. i8 to xx. i ? 
The explanation is furnished by the corresponding passage of 
Euthalius, who is commonly dated c. 458 A. D., that from Corinth 
Paul went to Ephesus and Caesareia elra beircpop ds ^AvriSx^iav 
rrjs UiG-ibCaSy clra €h TifV FoAariK^v \fS>pav ^ jcal ^pvyCav^ eira 
Trd\Lv beiT€pov tls ''E<f>€(rov» It is clear that there was a wide- 
spread traditional misinterpretation of Acts xviii 22 as re- 
ferring to Pisidian Antioch. Asterius was under the current 
mistake on this point ; but, if he had made such an independent 
study as to strike out the South- Galatian theory for himself, 
he could not have remained in error about the Antioch of 
xviii. 22 ^. 

Jerome in his commentary on Galatians evidently believes 
that the letter was addressed to the three Celtic tribes ; bat 
this fact cannot weigh against Asterius. Jerome entertained 
without any doubt the natural thought that the Galatia of 
St. Paul was the Galatia of earlier and of late time. 

The southern tradition had every opportunity of preserving 

^ It is noteworthy that Euthalius read in zvi. 6 t^k ^pv^iav koL FoAari- 
i^v x^^P^^* where Chrysostom has r^ TcL^ariie^y, 

* This current error prevents us from claiming Euthalias as an unniistakable 
Soutli-Galatian. It is true that the South-Galatian theory alone brings Paul 
to Pisidian Antioch on this journey ; but Euthalius gets in Pisidian Antioch 
on a side-issue. He mentions this as the second visit to Pisidian Antioch : 
I believe it was the third; but Dr. Gifford, a South-Galatian, makes it the 
second visit, while Bishop Lightfoot, a North-Galatian, makes it the third. 
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the real line of St. Paul's journeys. On the other hand hardly 
a scrap of tradition remains about an early church in North - 
Galatia. Its history begins in the fourth century with the 
martyr-bishop of Ancyra, Clemens, under Diocletian ^, and the 
Council of Ancyra about 314. Only one other North- Galatian 
bishop appeared at the Ancyran Council, Philadelphius of 
Juliopolis ; and I know of nothing else about the early North - 
Galatian Church. The earliest known bishop of Pessinus is 
Demetrius 403, of Tavium Dicasius 3^5, of the Troknades 
Cyriacus 325, of Petenissos Pius 451, of Klaneos Salomon 680, 
of Orcistus Domnus 431. The last four with Pessinus are in 
the country where, according to Dr. Zockler, Paul planted 
Christianity with signal and striking success and founded 
several churches, yet from the supposed Pauline foundations 
no scrap of tradition has come down to us, no martyr (so far 
as I know) is recorded, only one bishop earlier than the fifth 
century is known. According to Dr. Zockler Paul never 
saw Ancyra; yet there, and there alone in Noith- Galatia, do 
we find a slight tradition of the early Church. How has this 
utter oblivion afiected the flourishing * Churches of Galatia ' ? 
The only form of the North- Galatian theory that is not a 
historical absurdity is Lightfoot's, who held that Paul's Gala- 
- tian churches were in the great cities, especially Ancyra ; 
and Dr. Zockler repudiates Lightfoot's theory as impossible 
and in'econcileable with AcU ^. 

Contrast this with the history of the South- Galatian 
Churches. Peter, bishop of Iconium, at the Council of 
Ancyra 314, is the sixth in Le Quien's list of Iconian bishops, 
Eulalius in 325 the seventh ^. Sergianus, bishop of Pisidian 

^ TbeodoruB of Ancyra (3rd Nov.) of unknown date is put by Le Quien 
before Clemens. 

' It is noteworthy that the North-Galatians are as widely at variance with 
each other an they are with me. Liglitfoot would have rejected unhesitatingly 
Zockler*8 idea that Paul devoted his time to founding churches in the wilderness 
of the Axylon (Troknades and similar villages) and at Pessinus. But Dr. Zockler 
gpravely and seriously assigUH this as PauVe sphere of work. 

' The first, Sosipater, is quoted not merely from Bom. xvi. 21, but also on 
a tradition in some Menologia, which perhaps has independent ground. 

C 2 
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Antioch at the CouDcil of Ancyra, is the fifth in Le Qaien's 
list. Several very early traditions are connected with Lystra ^y 
and still more with Iconium and Antioch. 

I have made no special search in any of these cases. I take 
the well-known superficial evidence; but it is all in favour 
of the view that tradition and history would preserve some 
record of a group of flourishing Pauline churches. In these 
churches of South- Galatia, the correct tradition of Paul's 
journeys was pei-petuated until at least the fifth century. 

The burden of proof has hitherto been laid on the South- 
Galatian theorists, but these facts show that it is the North- 
Galatians who seek to overturn the early tradition and are 
bound to prove their view. 

In the next place we turn to the history of the name and 
the province Galatia, and try to determine what was the 
exact situation in South-Galatia about 50 a. d. In my 
bcok^ such points as the extent of the name Galatia, the 
use of ^ Galatae ' in the sense of ' men of the province Galatia,' 
the boundary close to Derbe^ the large regnum AnfiocAi, the 
vigour of Roman, policy in the country, the contempt felt 
by Romans and coloniae and loyal provincials for the appella- 
tion * Lycaones,' not to mention others, were taken as well 
known ^. I fancied that even a slight acquaintance with 
the antiquities of Asia Minor and the Roman imperial ad- 
ministration would show any reader or critic what were the 
grounds on which these assumptions rested^. In writing 
about St. Paul one does not expect to begin with a series of 
arguments on each point of history, geography, and antiquities 

^ The story of Thekla mentions it. Artemas or Artemius first bishop Act. 
Sanct, 20th June, p. 67 ; Eustochius under Mazimian, Act. Sanct. ajrd Jane, 
p. 472 (he was earlier than the reorganization by Diocletian in 295, for Lystra 
still was governed from Ancyra in his time). Of Derbe alone I find no trace 
oatside of the New Testament till we come down to the fourth century. 

* A brief excursus was added, p. 13 f.» as an afterthought in view of 
Dr. Schiirer's article Zft.f. Prot. Theol. 1892, p. 471 f. 

* The reasons for my statements can in great part be got in my IJittotical 
Geography of Asia Minor ; but will, I hope, be more easily and in fuller form 
found in the Citiet and Bishoprics of Phrygia* 
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that has to be touched. One must assume a little ; and one 
expects that a critic who differs will investigate at least the 
collected and readily accessible evidence before denying these 
assumptions. Several points of this list, however, have been 
already disputed. Dr. Schiirer denied the first point, but 
desisted when his attention was called to the contemporary 
geographers Pliny and Ptolemy ; but Dr. Cheetham still main- 
tains the attack ^. The second is contradicted by Dr. Schiirer 
and Dr. Blass ; the second and the last are disputed by 
Dr. Z5ckler, and the others are just as likely to be contro- 
verted. 

2. Galatia the name op the Roman Province. Probably 
no one dreamed of questioning the correctness of the term 
* Galatia ' as applied to the whole Roman province until 
1892. Historians from Tacitus to Mommsen used the term 
unquestioningly. But in 1892 Dr. Schiirer, on the ground 
that a number of inscriptions in honour of governors of the 
province enumerate the various districts composing the pro- 
vince, and do not name it by a single name, hastily concluded 
that it was not correct to use the single name for the whole, 
and that therefore Paul could not have used the term * Galatia * 
except in the sense of North- Galatia ^. Prof. Mommsen, 
who had edited most of these inscriptions, and thought over 
every problem connected with them, had not been thereby 
deterred from applying the term * Galatia ' to the province ; 
and all those who have studied the Asia Minor inscriptions 
are familiar with the vainglorious use of terms, which applied 
the title, governor of Phrygia, Paphlagonia, &c., to officers 
who ruled only a small part of Phrygia and Paphlagonia ^. 

^ Dr. Zockler is not so determined as Dr. Cheetham ; he at least has looked 
into Pliny and Ptolemy, and in a footnote, p. 92, grants the cogency of their 
authority; but even he still devotes several pages of his text to arguing 
that Paul was not likely to speak of ' Galatia * as the seat of his churches in 
Iconiuni, &c. 

* Jahrb.f, Protestant. Theologie, 1892, p. 471, and Theolog, Litteraturztg , 
1892, p. 468. 

* CIL iii. 312, 318, are not honorary inscriptions, but the reason for the 
form adopted in them is explained below (see p. 39). The very order used in 
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As soon as Dr. Sehiirer's attention was directed to the 
ancient geographers, Pliny and Ptolemy, he recognized that 
he could no longer maintain his contention, and in the most 
scholarly spirit he at once retracted it ^. It would have 
seemed sufficient to mention this and to pass to the next 
point. But his brief retractation seems to have escaped the 
attention of many who have been carried away by the appar- 
ently exhaustive erudition of his first article ; and even such 
a careful and learned scholar as Dr. Cheetham has written in 
the Clamcal Review, November, 1894, to express his belief 
in the convincing nature of Dr. Schiirers arguments, and his 
sense of my inability to meet them. It is therefore better to 
briefly state the reasons which make it necessary to admit 
that the Romans habitually denominated the province 
' Galatia ' simply. 

Ptolemy arranges his chapters according to the Boman 
provincial divisions : v. 1 . IloVrov Koi BiOvvla^ Bia-is : v. 2. 
Tfji IbCas *Aa-las 64ais ; v. 3. AvKtav Oicris : v. 4. TakarCas Oiais* 
He states that Galatia is bounded on the south by Pamphylia 
and on the north by the Euxine sea ^, including in it Pisidia 
on the souths and Paphlagonia on the north ; he enumerates 
the parts of which it consisted, Paphlagonia, Pisidia, &c. ; and 
he mentions Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra as cities of Galatia. 
So also in describing Pamphylia, he says it is bounded by 
Galatia on the north. 

Again, Pliny, v. 146-7, gives an account of Galatia (diceudmti 
videtur et de Galatia) : he says it reaches to Cabalia of Pam- 
phylia and the Milyae ; he declares that it contained 195 
peoples and tribes (whereas Galatia proper contained three 

them is safficient to show that the form is not a purely official title ; first the 
official title provinciarum Oalatiae Cappadociae (the two provincei united 
under one ruler, see the exposition in the latter part of this section), then 
the enumeration of parts of Galatia, viz. Ponti, Paphlagoniae, &c., and then 
the additional part of Cappadocia, viz. Armeniae Minoris, 

* Tkeolog. Litter aturteitung, 1 893, Sept. 30, p. 506. 

' I pass over the fact that Ptolemy makes some errors in details: the only 
point that concerns us is his belief as a scientific geographer that the term 
Takaria was properly used to denote the Roman province as a whole. 
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peoples divided into twelve tetrarchies) ; and he mentions 
among^ its cities Lystra, and other places in the Phrygian, 
Pisidian, and Paphlagonian districts ^. 

So, again, Tacitus, Hist. ii. 9, says : Galatiam e( Pamphyliam 
provincial Calpurnio Asprettati regendas Galba permiserat : Dr. 
Zockler acknowledges the force of this passage. 

These passages show that ' Gralatia ' was freely and correctly 
used to denote the Roman province. No one who reads them 
over can hesitate on this point. The inference drawn from 
the inscriptions by Drs. Schiirer and Cheetham is wrong, 
and the inscriptions are guided in their peculiar terminology 
not by consideration of strict accuracy, but by magniloquence. 
It is indeed hard to see how Dr. Schiirer could seriously main- 
tain that the official name of a Roman province was ' Galatia, 
Pisidia, Phrygia, Paphlagonia, Lycaonia, Pontus Galaticus, 
Pontus Polemonianus.' The Romans were a practical and 
business-like people. 

It is true that in some cases Roman official custom employed 
a compound term to denote a single province : thus ' Bithynia- 
Pontus ' and * Lycia-Pamphylia ' were the regular forms. The 
Romans continued to feel that each of these provinces con- 
tained two separate parts joined together, and it is certain that 
in both cases a certain distinction was maintained between 
the parts, even under the joint administration. Thus we 
have the titles Bithyniarch and Pontarch, and there is reason 
to think that the titles AvKia>r rd idvos and \vKi6Lp\r\s did 
not extend to Pamphylia ^. Again, it is quite certain that 
when Cappadocia and Galatia were united under the Flavian 
emperors, the combined name was officially required, and that 
the two when united were even not called a single province, 
for in inscriptions we commonly find proviuciae in the pluml. 

^ The passage is discassed in my Cities and Bishoprics ofFhrygia (1895), 
p. 318 f. 

' The fact that Ptolemy gives Lycia and P.imphylia in separate chapters 
ijhows that he considered them two provinces under one administrator like 
Galatia-Cappadocia between 78 and 106 A. D. 
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That was therefore a case in which two separate provincses 
were placed temporarily under one head, and is markedlj^ 
different from the case of Bithynia-Pontos, which is a singi'le 
province with a double name. 

There is at least one case in which a triple name was 
officially applied to a single province, viz. Syria-Phoenice- 
Cilicia. That these constituted one single province daring 
the first century is shown by the provincial festival Koivb^ 
^vplas ^oLvUrjs KiXiKlas, which united the three parts in the 
worship of the Emperors and in the feeling of Roman 
patriotism. But such a name was found to be too cambrons, 
and the single name Syria was commonly applied to the 
whole. Cilicia was after a time separated from that province, 
and hence it is not often included under the single name, but 
it is common in the second and third centuries to apply 
the term * Syria ' to the whole territory administered by the 
Koman governor. Hence Phoenice and Palaestina were 
merged in Syria, and the usage became stronger as time 
passed to treat them as parts of Syria, and to employ such 
terms as ^vpla HaXaLO-rlvrj and ^vpos ^A<rKaX<av€CTris nakaiarcCini 
(Kaibel, Inscr, Graec, in Ital. &c., i66i)^. Even in the case 
of Cilicia, we find in a Gaulish inscription k. ^Abbivoav ttjs 
2vpCas 2. In CIG 5875 b Tt. 'lovXios 2vp{os) ^ who makes 
a dedication to the goddess of Magarsos (the harbour of 
Mallos), was in all probability a native of Mallos taking the 
general provincial ethnic among Italian surroundings. 

Syria is a name applied (in Dr. Schiirer's phrase) a parte 
potiori : the name of the * predominant partner ' was applied 
for convenience to the whole partnership. In the strictest 
sense, it is incorrect ; but in names usage is everything, and 

^ In this case the man (a soldier of the praetorian guard) calls himself ^vpK, 
' Quoted by Le Slant, Inscr, ChHt. de la Oaule, i. p. 328, from t. Ill Gorii 
Etr. p. zxxvi (inaccessible to me) : probably same as Kaibel no. 2306. 

' Kaibel puts it among the ' false or suspected ' no. 70 : and it depends on 
Ligorio's testimony alone. But there is nothing suspicious in the inscription; 
rather its peculiarities are such as were not likely to occur to a forger, and tell 
in favour of its authenticity. All Ligorio*s inscriptions are not spurious by any 
means ; though those that rest only on his authority are always suspicious. 
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when a name, however incorrect in origin, becomes usual, it 
becomes correct. Hence, even though the name Galatia were 
simply that of the predominant partner applied loosely to the 
whole province, we have in the case of Syria a proof that 
the name a parte potiori might become habitual for the whole 
province, and the ethnic connected with the name might be 
accepted by the whole people. But I go much further than 
this. I maintain that the name Galatia was used officially 
from the beginning to denote the whole province, that the 
intention of Roman policy was to override all tribal differences 
and to force a Roman unity, under a single name, on the 
province, that this scheme was urged with all the power of 
Rome, and that the use of the Roman name was in itself 
a proof of attachment to the Roman policy. I fully grant 
that the attempt was ultimately a failure, that the native 
names outlived the Roman name, that the expansive power 
of the old Roman idea grew weaker towards the end of the 
first century, while the spirit of individuality and attachment 
to national characteristics grew stronger, and that Hadrian 
consciously and intentionally and wisely modified the Roman 
idea, so as to bring it more into alliance with the native 
character in the different countries. But in the time of Paul 
the old Roman policy was still vigorous, the people of Iconium 
called their country the TdKariKr] ^Eisiipyjeia [CIG 3991), and 
it was a mark of loyalty and Roman spirit to use the Roman 
provincial designation ^. 

Moreover it is highly probable that the inclusion of Iconium 
and Lystra in Galatia is much older than the creation of the 
Roman province ; and in § 4 the facts are airayed to show 
that the district round those cities was organized as one of the 
twelve divisions of the Galatian state (tetrarchies). 

The words of the Menologion Sirletimmm on Sept. iz8 {hi 

^ That 18 of course peifectly consistent with using the city-ethnic, an Paul 
does to the people of Thessalonica. He would doubtless have addressed the 
congregation of Antioch alone, as 'Men of Antioch'; but the only common 
address possible for those of Antioch, Iconium, Derbe, and Lystra, was 'Men 
of the province Galatia' (see § 6). 
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S, Martyres fuerunt 9ub Diocleliano imp. in urbe AnliocAun 
Pisidiae ex regione Thrygiae Galaficae^ 9ub praeside Jkfa^no] 
contain the term Phrygia GafaCiea, and are explicable only on 
the Soath-Galatian view : this late aathority retains a scrap 
from some early and good aathority, written when Antioch 
was in Phrygia Galatica. Here we find the proof oomplete 
in itself, even withoat any corroboration, that the Soath* 
Galatian interpretation of Acts xviii. 23 and xvL 6 is true to 
facts, and at the same time a proof of a genuine old martyr- 
fragment in a late document. 

The following identification is doubtful, but it seems to 
deserve mention. In CIO 4006, found at Iconium, Aorelia 
Rufina of the village Golia or Golie is mentioned. In CIG 
9764, found at Rome, Dokimos is said to belong to the 
village Goloe of Little (i. e. as Kirchhoff explains, Asiatic as 
distinguished from European) Galatia. The two villages are 
probably the same, and the exact situation was in Lycaonia, 
in the province Galatia, not very far from Iconium. If this is 
correct, we have a native of a village near Iconium defining 
his home simply as in Galatia ^. 

3. Galatae the Inhabitants of the Roman Province 
Galatia. Now we come to the second question, Could the 
people of the entire province Gralatia be called Galatae ? or, 
in other words, Could the term Galatae be used in the sense 
* inhabitants of the province Galatia ' ? Dr. Schiirer, when he 
abandoned the first line of defence, retired to this one, saying, 
Vd'llig undenkbar scAeint es mir, dass Paulas y wenn er an Leute 
in Pisidien tind Lykaonien geschrieben hdite^ diese ali TakiTOL 
angeredet kaben 9oUte, 

^ Oalaciae in MS. : Ada Sanctorum^ Sept. 28, p. 563 (where this beautiful 
antique touch is misunderstood). Some will prefer Galatiae. 

' I count this example doubtful, not because one need hesitate to identify 
Golie and Goloe, but because ' Little Galatia * was used occasionally in the years 
following 396 in the sense of the newly-instituted division Galatia Salatarii 
(according to its far commoner name). But Kirchhoff is (as I believe) right. 
The Roman inscription is certainly Christian, and might perhaps be as early 
as the third century. 
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When the distinguished historian wrote this sentence, it is 
difficult to think that he had looked into the evidence^. 
I can hardly believe that any one who looks into the facts will 
deliberately maintain, that in any case where the Romans 
designated one of their provinces by a single name, they 
thought themselves debarred from using the derived ethnic 
to indicate the people of the province. Yet Dr. Blass uses 
a similar argument, gravius autem errarunt qui Galatas Panli 
intellegi voluerunt Lycaonas, quippe qui a Romania Galatiae pro- 
vinciae essent atiributi, neque enim {ut mittam alia) ea re ex 
Lycaonibm Galli facti erant (xvi. 6). His argument assumes 
that the word Galatae could not be employed by the Romans 
except on the ground of hereditary descent from the Gallic 
invaders of Asia Minor. Neither Dr. Schiirer nor Dr. Blass 
gives any reason for distinguishing Roman usage in this 
]>rovince from their usage in other provinces ; and therefore 
we must suppose that they take the rule as universal for 
all the provinces, and that they believe that the ethnics 
connected with the names of Roman provinces were not used 
except on the ground of blood and descent. As almost every 
Roman province contained peoples of different stock and race, 
Dr. Schiirer and Dr. Blass seem to be maintaining that the 
. Romans were hardly ever able to express the idea * inhabitant , 
of a province ' except by a circumlocution. 

I venture to maintain, on the contrary, that to the Roman 
mind provincial division outweighed all other considerations 
such as blood or descent, that the Romans habitually divided 
their provinces according to convenience of administration 
with utter disregard of racial limits ^ ; and that they regularly 
used the ethnic connected with the name of the province to 
denote the inhabitants of the province, when purposes of 
classification and definition required such a term. 

^ His expression is noteworthy : he gives no reason and states no corroborating 
fact. 

^ Strabo, p. 629, complains of the difficulty caused to the geographer by the 
Roman disregard for national distinctions, rh rotrs "Poj/uUovs /ii) Kard <f>vKa 

Bl€\UV, 
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I shoold have thonght that any one who considered what 
was the character of the Roman policy in subject conntriee 
would recognize at once the truth of this statement : the 
Roman classification and the Roman appellation were to be 
imposed on each Roman province. While it was necessary 
for the sake of clearness to use the recognized geographical 
terms on many occasious, yet, in all cases where classification 
or general definition was intended, the Roman policy pre- 
scribed the use of the Roman provincial names. It is involved 
in this policy that the whole population of a province should 
be designated by the ethnic derived from the provincial name, 
and that this designation should overrule all differences of 
nationality or local pride. The Roman unity was de- 
liberately intended to destroy the old national differences 
within the province. Thus, for example, the Phoenicians of 
Carthage despised the natives of Africa, treated them as 
a conquered and enslaved caste, and scorned the name African, 
But the Roman policy intentionally comprehended all inha- 
bitants of the province Africa under the name Afru So also 
the Greek cities of Sicily pointedly distinguished themselves 
from the Sicnli or native non- Greek tribes of the island ; but 
the Romans classed the entire population for administrative 
purposes and in general definitions as SienlL Similarly we 
can have no doubt that the Greeks of the Greek colonies in 
Spain and Gaul, and the Carthaginians in Spain, prided 
themselves on their difference in nationality from the native 
Spanish or Gaulish tribes ; but a Roman ruler, or any person 
who spoke from the Roman point of view, summed all up in 
the provincial designation. Of course, the distinctions of 
local pride were long maintained, and often appear even in 
Roman writers. The same writer, who at one time and from 
one point of view summed up the population oi Sicilia Provincia 
as Siculiy would at another time and for another purpose 
pointedly emphasize the Greek character of the people in 
Syracuse or Messana. 

The following examples, which might easily be multi- 
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plied ^, justify the use of the proper ethnic in regard to 
some provinces, where strong diversities of race and name 
are obvious. 

Afri^ the whole population of the province Africa ; Juvenal, 
viii. \%o\ Pliny, Eput, ii. 11, %, 

Siculi, the population of Sicily ; Cicero, Ferr. ii. 13, 3a, Att. 
xiv. lii, I. 

Hispaniy the population of Roman Spain ; mepisswne. 

Bitiyni, the population of Bithynia ; Pliny, ad Traj. 79 ; 
Gains, Instil, i. 193. 

Baetici^ the whole population of Hispania Baetica ; Pliny, 
Episi. iii. 9 (et mepe). 

Even Narbonenses (though so specially appropriated to the 
narrow and proper sense, ' citizens of Narbo '), is sometimes 
used in the wider sense of ' the people of the province Gallia 
Narbonensis ' (e. g. Orosius, i. a, 6% and 70) ^. 

Now let us take a case where the region which became 
a Roman province had no unity and no connected geogra- 
phical consistence, previous to the time when it was made 
a Roman province. 

The Aquitani were only one of a great number of tribes in 
South-western Gaul; yet a large region, which was made 
a Roman province, was called after them Gallia Aquitanica ^. 
Here we have to deal with a purely Roman unity introduced 
among a set of diverse tribes. But the name Aquitania ^ was 
applied to the province ; and the name Aquitani was used not 
only of the single tribe, but also of the whole population 
of the province. The latter usage gradually became more 

^ I have not tried to find out examples, but simply quote some which are 
familiar to me, consulting Be Vit on Tarraconensis, Lugudunensis, Narbonensis, 
and some other names. 

' De Vit, OnoTMist.t says in reference to the adjoining province Lugdunenses 
turn incolae civitatis Lugduni, turn etiam Lugdunensis provinciae; but his 
examples (Vopiscus, Procul. 13, Sidon. Ep. i, 8) are insufficient. He says 
rightly also, Narhoneiwea incolae turn urhis turn provinciae. 

' Compare the use of Galaticus in ^pvyia TaXaTue^y Hovros TcLXariKds, 
VaXariK^ X^P^y TaXariK^ kvapxia, 

* Compare the use of Galatia for the whole province. 
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common than the old stricter and narrower ose. Finally 
there occar even such expressions as Biturtge$ Aquitaniy thoa^l 
Strabo, p. 191 ^ pointedly insists on the diversity of rmm 
between the Bituriges and the Aquitani ^. 

The fact is that genealogical terms and ideas were used far 
more loosely in ancient times than with ns ; and even so late 
as the imperial time in the Roman provinces the genealog-ical 
fiction tended to grow up. We find the term iOvo^ used not 
merely of the population of Lycia, where diversity of race 
(though real) was not so patent, but also of the people of 
Asia who belonged to almost as many and as diverse races as 
the people of Galatia. An inscription of Ephesus {Tnscr. 
Brit. 3fui. ccccLXXXVii) uses the expression rod (Bvovs rovs 
fiy€fjL6vas, *the governors of the province Asia/ just as the 
Lykiarchai are termed ipxovrei tov AvkCu)v IBvov^j * archons of 
the population of the province Lycia' (Le Bas and Wadd. 
no. 1219). Again at Aphi*odisia8 we find the expression 
iv TO) Ttjs 'Acrias (Ova (CIG 2802). In fact ^ 'Ao-ia to iOvos 
translates the Latin Asia provincia (cp. Dion. Cass. liv. 30). 

There is one difierence between Asia and Galatia: the 
province Asia had a iax longer history than the province 
Galatia, and there was more time for usage to harden in the 
case of Asia. But in all other respects these provinces stand 
in remarkably close analogy to one another : both grew oat 
of a pre-existing kingdom bequeathed to the Romans by its 
king, and both contained a great number of separate countries 
and races. And just as the name Galatia in the larger sense 
failed ultimately to permanently establish itself as a geo- 
graphical entity, so also did the name Asia fail. When about 
A.D. 295, the province Asia was broken up after more than 

^ Where he reckons them among lOvri vpoffxtifxtva rois 'AKwravw. 

' The same corps which is sometimes termed cohort I Biturigum is at other 
times termed cohors I Jquitanorum Biturigum^ i. e. the cohort raised among 
the inhabitants of the province Aquitania (in the special dis^ct of the 
Bituriges). [The term eohors I Biturigum is inferred from Cohort II Bitu- 
rigum ; the terms coh, Jquiianorum, cok. Bifurigunif and coh. Aq. Bit. are hard 
to distinguish.] 
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four centuries of existence, the previous names Lydia, Phrygia, 
Caria, were at once resumed ; and the name ^ Asia ' died the 
moment the Roman unity was dissolved ; or rather it began 
a new life as the designation of a new Roman province con- 
taining parts of Lydia, and Mysia and Caria, with the Ionian 
and Aeolic coasts. 

It is therefore natural to expect that the provincial name 
Galatia and the ethnic Galatae, FaAdrat, should have the 
same history as Asia and Asianus ; and that their extension 
should vary exactly according to the limits of the province. 
Now we find [CIG 6541) A. 'AwwiHcp 'TaKlv6(p AaobiKfl ttjs 
'Ao-tay^, * to Lucius Antonius Hyacinthus, a man of liaodicea 
of Asia,' and in 6626, Ovakepia 'OAv/iTrids, ^Aciavr} aird Aao- 
biKeCas, ' Valeria Olympias, an Asian from Laodicea ^ * ; and 
I do not see how we can resist the evidence that, when a city 
was reckoned to the province Asia, the inhabitants were 
entitled to use, and did sometimes use, the ethnic appellation 
'Asian.' Those who deny that Galatae can be used in the 
same way as Asiani ought to prove their case, and not simply 
to assume it. 

It must be conceded, and in trying to understand the 
complex political problems of western Asia Minor, it has to 
be carefully observed, that few cases occur where the natives 
of Asia apply the Roman expression 'Ao-taros to themselves. 
There were of course so many more cases where descent and 
actual biithplace had to be expressed by an individual than 
those in which his province had to be expressed, that there is 
not so much opportunity for using *Aa-iav6s or FaXaTYjs in the 
provincial sense. But, apai*t from this, it seems clear that 
the natives used these terms in the Roman sense chiefly or 
solely when they were amid Roman surroundings or desired 
to lay some stress on the Roman idea. When Paul addressed 
his converts in Iconium, &c. as ^ Galatae,' he was speaking as 

* Cp. CIO 651^ n. 'AX^^vos MaprtdXris Aao^ifeths t^s *Aaias and CIO 6478 
Aalkidn (!) r^s irp6s Aiuaov. These exemplify the many possible variations. 

* The woman is so styled by her own family. 
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a Roman citizen to members of the Roman empire ; he 
really taking the Roman side in the social, edacational, aii< 
political problems of the country ; and he was g^ving^ to th< 
idea of the Universal Church a form which it preserved 
and made fixed (only too firmly fixed!) in the follonriiig 
centuries ^. Moreover the formal address is to ' the churches 
of Galatia ; ' once he slips into the address ' Galatae ' in 
a peculiar apostrophe (see Church in Rom, Emp. p. 43). 

Since few cases occur where a native of the province Asia 
calls himself ^Aaiavos (though they are quite enough to prove 
the usage and show its character)^ we cannot expect to find 
many examples of the word Oalatae (rakirai) applied to the 
natives of the whole province, which did not last so long^ 
as Asia ; but there are a few. A single case like Tacitus, 
Ann, XV. 6, 5, Pontica et Galatamm Cappadocumque auxiliay 
is a complete answer to the above-quoted statements of 
Dr. Schiirer and Dr. Blass ^. 

Again, St. Gregorius Magnus, Dialog, iv. 38*, says, E^t 
etiam nunc apud no9 Alh-anasiui Tsauriae presbyter qui in diebus 
suis Iconii rem terribilem narrat evenire. Ibi namque ut ait 
quoddam monasterium T<av FaKar&v dicitur, in quo quidam 
^nonachus magnae distinctionis habebatur, Ian he koI rvi^i irap^ 
ffixiv TTpea-pvrepos ris SvofxaTi ^A0av6.(rios ck ttjs \<&pas AvKaovCa^ 
y€v6fi€vos TToXeays hi tov ^IkovIov, oorty irpayfxa <f>o^€pov helae 
(irl avTov yeyovivai Siijyetro oUto) \iy(ov on fxovaoTrjpiov avToOi 
vTT7Jpx€ r«r raXar&v Xeyofievov. The Greek, as Mr. Prender- 
gast says on the authority of Dr. Bright, is a translation made 
about a century later from the Latin original. Athanasius is 
described in Ep, vi. 66, p. 84a (Migne, iii. 850) as preshytero 
monasterii Sancti Mile cui est vocabulum Tamnaeo quod in 
LycaoniM est provincia constitutum, 

* See my article in Expositor^ July, 1895, on Forms of Classification in 
Acts. I hope soon to work out this view in an accoant of Paurs work in the 
eastern provinces. 

* Cp. Ann. xiii. 35, 4 hahiti per Oalatiam Cappadociamque dilectm. In 
both cases it is beyond doubt that levies from the provinces are described. 

' I am indebted for this reference to Kev. J. M. Prendergast, Oxford. 
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In the time of Gregory leoniam was no longer in the 
province Galatia, but in Lyeaonia (which was constituted 
a province in a.d. 374); but it seems improbable that a 
monastery rwr FaXarSz^ should have been founded near 
Iconium, unless there had been some recognized connexion 
between Iconium and the Galatae, and this connexion will be 
described in § 6. 

The KOivhv VaKarQiv founded in the time of Augustus was 
in all probability an association of the whole province in the 
worship of the emperors and the spirit of loyalty to the st-ate ^. 
To confine the association to a part of the province would 
defeat the purpose of Roman policy by recognizing and per- 
petuating a division. Moreover, it is impossible to suppose 
that one of the twelve tetrarchies was left out of the Com^ 
mune Galatarum; and I shall in § 6 try to prove that the 
district of Lystra and Iconium was long recognized as one of 
the tetrarchies. If this proof is successful, I believe it will 
have to be admitted that that district formed part of the 
association which delighted in the name of Galatae. Apol- 
Ionia, which was situated in the same district as Pisidian 
Antioch, but still further away from Galatia proper, built 
a temple similar to that at Ancyra, and engraved on it the 

^ The statements in this paragraph are all mere probabilities : none can as 
yet be proved on distinct and conclusive evidence of inscriptions ; but they are 
worth making, in order to suggest the direction in which evidence may be 
sought. It is, however, certain that the Romans often allowed a previously 
existing koipSv of part of a province to survive, e. g. in Asia the koivov t&v 17' 
w6\€ojv and the Koivbv tw Tpya\4cov vcStov. The teotvbv ^pvyias cannot be 
quoted as an example. It is argued in my Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygiay 
vol. ii. ch. xi (with Mommsen^s approval), that the koivov ^pvyias was a society 
of Romans resident in Phrygia. 

M. Perrot, Uscplor. Arch, de la Galatie, i. p. 199, thinks that the existence 
of a Koiybv AvicaSvwy proves the existence of a series of icoivd for each nation. 
But he has not observed that this Kotvoy AvKa6ycav belongs to a later period, 
when the JRegnum Antiochi had been incorporated in the empire ; and it is 
pointed out in my Sistor. Geogr. p. 377, that the Lycaonian Koinon was 
probably not instituted until the Triple Eparchy, Cilicia-Isauria-Lycaonia, 
was formed by Antoninus Pius. This Eparchy is a good example of the 
difference from 'Galatia* : the compound province is always called 'the three 
Eparchies,' and we find such a phrase as fjiffTp6vo\is rwv y' kvapxwy* 

VOL. IV. D 
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same inscription, viz. the Iie% Qefiae Bivi Anguitu It is 
prol)dble that this temple was a foundation of the Kowhv 
YoXaTi^v in pursuance of the same patriotic and romanizing 
scheme as the Ancjran temple. 

Again, we have at ApoUonia a Greek dedicatory inscrip* 
tion dated probably a. d. ,56, in which the dedicant declares 
hisjoa/m, i.e. Apollonia, to be in the land of the Galatians. 
If my interpretation is correct, this inscription is conclusive ; 
but we cannot begin with proper advantage to discuss it 
until we have gone more carefully into the history of the 
province Galatia (see § 6). 

4. Estimate op the designations, * Lycaonian/ ' Pisidian,' 
&c. The question must be answered by those who take 
Prof. E. Schiirer's side. By what term could Paul address his 
converts of Iconium, Lystra, &c., collectively, if he was not 
to term them Galatians ? They themselves called the official 
who was administering them about a. d. 54 *■ procurator of the 
Galatic province * ^ ; by what general term would the pro- 
curator address the population under his charge ? Surely not 
as ' Phrygians and Lycaonians and Pisidians and Milyae and 
Orondeis, and so on.' Dr. Schiirer can hardly believe that 
there was no common designation by which a Roman official 
could comprehend the provincials under his charge ; yet if 
he denies that the common designation of the provincials 
was * Galatae^ men of the province^ he asserts that there was 
not any even theoretical unity in the province, and that it 
was considered by the Romans themselves to be a mere con- 
geries of alien scraps, whose people they could not designate 
by any term which included them all and them alone. I can- 
not believe that Dr. Schiirer meant this. He would surely 
allow that a Roman governor could issue an edict com^ 
•prehending the whole population of his province as Galatae^ 
and excluding all who were not of the province, as Tacitus 
does Ann. xv. 6, 5. • 

But if the Roman officer and the historian could use the 
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term, why could not the Roman Paul ? Was there any other 
unity under which Derbe and Antioch and Iconium could be 
summed up except the Roman unity? There was none. 
Was there any other term by which the Roman unity could 
be designated in their case except the common province? 
There was none: they were not cive9 'Romania and therefore 
they had no footing in the Roman state except && provinciales. 
Do the North-Galatian theorists commit themselves to the 
declaration that Paul would not write to his four churches as 
a group, that he would not regard them as a unity ? And, if 
they shrink from that extreme, what unity do they consider 
that Paul found in them, and by what designation would he 
bring out that unity ? 

The North-Galatian theorists ignore PauFs Roman char- 
acter entirely ; they apparently do not even think what must 
have been his surroundings and upbringing in the house of 
a Roman citizen, nor how powerful an influence this must 
have exerted on him. In fact, many of the so-called historical 
investigations into Paul's life and attitude and views are 
written by critics who seein not to have realized even the 
elementary fact that he must have had a Roman praenomen 
and nomen, and that Patilus was only his cognomen. It is 
quite pardonable in the school of investigation which accepts 
Paul as essentially a religious personality, known to us by 
evidence of higher character than ordinary historical docu- 
ments, to ignore Paul's civitas; but among the critics who 
profess to stand on the platform of pure historical investiga- 
tion, it is simply astounding to read the disquisitions on his 
names Paulus and Saul: I know no treatise on Paul in 
which even an attempt is made to determine from the inscrip- 
tions what was the meaning of the alternative name in 
eastern provincial society (still less what was the triple aspect, 
and what meant the triple name, of a person in a grecized 
province as (i) Roman with tria nomina, (2) Greek with 
a Greek name (usually the cognomen) ^, (3) member of 

* It must always be borne in mind that the eastern Roman provinces were 
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an IQvQs^ whether Hebrew or other, with an altemativ 

name). 

I formerly asserted, and I now repeat, that, even if Pan 
had been addressing his Antioehian congregation alone, it 
would have been an insult to address them as either ' Pisidiaius 
or * Phrygians ^.* Dr. Zockler devotes several pages, 95 f., to 
the expression of his opinion that my assertion is false, and 
that it has misled me into extremes which in his estimation 
are quite extraordinary. 

My standpoint is this: the national appellations, Lycaa^ 
PhryXy &c., were essentially extra-Roman, and placed the 
person thus designated outside the bounds of the Roman 
state. Thus, for example, they were characteristic names for 
slaves. The geographical terms, Phrygia, &c., were necessary ; 
but the national appellative was a reproach. Such was the 
lega] and theoretical point of view: in practice there were 
exceptions, for the Roman empire was as much a natural 
growth, and shared as much in the necessary illogicalities of 
development, as the English race. The best way to test my 
statement is, of course, the epigraphic ; and I am fortunately 
able to avoid the tedium of an examination, by quoting 
Mommsen. He has examined with his characteristic thorough- 
ness and legal precision the Roman usage in designating 
soldiers of the legiones^ the auxilia^ and the clasnarii, and has 
laid down the principles regulating the variation between the 
national designation ^, Jrabus, Afer, Cilix, Cappadox, Dalmata^ 

recognized by the state as bilingual, Greek being allowed and used as a legal 
language ; hence Greek nomenclature comes in as a complicating element. 

^ I have pointed out that Pisidian Antioch was not a Pisidian dty but wp6s 
UiaiSiq, {Church in R. Emp., p. 26; Strah. pp. 557, 577, who says it was in 
the country of the Phrygians, p. 569) ; but Dr. Zockler still maintains that 
its inhabitants were Pisidians. In reality there is evidence that the population 
counted themselves in origin as Magnetee, i. e. Greeks ; and that the name 
'Pisidian' would on this ground also (apart from the pride of a Koman 
cofonia) have offended them. 

' He expressly recognizes that the national and the provincial designations 
often have the same form, e.g. HermeSy 1884, p. 33 Keinesweffs handeU a 
tieh hier um Angahe der ProvinZy wenn aueh in manehen Fallen, wie hei 
Sardusj Corsus, Thrax, I>almata, Landtehc^ft und Provinz zusammenfalUn, 
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GrectM, JBitAyniiSy PAtyx, Ponticm^ Pamphyltis^ Aegypt'mSy 
Libycus^ Oermanns, Sardus^ &c., and the designation either 
by province or by city (as one of the units ^ composing the 
province). He points out that in the view of the Roman 
state and law, the national designation is the servile designa- 
tion. Hence it is used for the clasnarii, as those troops were 
originally servile in character and standing. The designation 
by city or province or unit underljdng the province could not 
be used for a slave or for a horse, nor in strict usage was it 
applied to a classiarius : the slave had no city and no pater ^^ 
and only a geographical designation expresses the place &om 
which he has come : we find race-horses called Cappadox and 
Afety and slaves and clamarii called Afei\ Phryx^ Syrus^ Lycao K 
It may be well to quote a few words from Mommsen, 1. c, on 
this point, as it is a complete justification of my statement 
which seems so wrong to Dr. Zockler. JTefiden wir uns dazu, 
den rechtlichen Werth der Heimathangahe mitteht der Landschqft 
Zu erortern^ so hdngt sie ohne Zweifel an der v/rsprunglicheti 
Unfreiheit der Flottensoldaten [claasiarii). Unfreie Leute hahen' 
eine HeimatA im Rechtasinne nicAt : aher die Herkunft ah ein 
factiscAes FerkdUniss wird aucA lei den Sklaven angegehen^ &c. 
(see Hermes, 1884, p. J^^ f.). He had been guided to this 
principle by a long examination of facts and details, which he 
summed up thus, ^Aho in dem Kreise des Classiarier Aat die 
HeimatAangabe nacA der LandscAaft iAren eigenllicAen Sitz^ und 
Aier allein trilt sie als allgemeine undfeste Norm auf(^. c, p. ^'^. 

^ Where the province was made of cities, a soldier's d(yiniM was his city, but 
where a tribe (e.g. Bessi) was recognized as one of the provincial units 
(i. e. where the Greek organization by cities had not spread), a soldier was 
necessarily designated by the tribe as BtisvA, But LyctM was not a unit 
in the province. 

' It is of course true that in some cases Roman soldiers are designated, not 
by their patria (city, or other provincial unit as Be89U9\ but by the terms 
Syrus, Cilix, Cappadox : but (i) these are exceptional cases ; Mommsen 
establishes the rule definitely; (2) Syrus, &c., are to be understood as 
' belonging to the province Syria * (used perhaps because the p<Urta was not 
](nown more accurately). But in the servile designation, Lyeao^ Fhryx, Ciliar, 
Cappadox, ^c, are tlie national names, as Mommsen clearly recognizes. 
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Another way in which the national designations kept a plmc^ 
in Roman usa^ was in the titles of cohorteM and 4ilae oi 
Paphlagones, Ituraei, and so on. But these were all auxiliarjr 
troops, and were therefore styled by extra-Roman names, for 
they were theoretically soldiers supplied by nations that were 
in alliance with Rome bat not included in the Roman empire : 
such was their origin, and the names and theory persisted 
after the nations were incorporated in the empire. 

These are the facts in their legal aspect. In practice, of 
coarse, the intermediate standing of provincials as not 
Somani civeSy as sprang from countries whose names remained 
necessarily in use, and yet as recognized members of the 
Roman state, gradually developing by half conscious process 
towards the Roman citizenship (which they finally attained 
universally under Caracalla) — that illogical half-developed 
standing caused inconsistencies and illogicalities in practice. 
But it is, as we have said, involved in the Roman idea, that 
the pre-Roman nations were non-Roman and extra-Roman. 
Slaves, who were non-Roman and extra-Roman, were designated 
by those national names^ but not free citizens (provincials 
or Romans), nor Roman soldiers in the strict sense. To address 
the people of a Roman colony like Antiocheia Caesareia or 
Julia Augusta Gemina Lustra ^ as ' Lycaonians ' or ' Phrygians ' 
would have been an insult from a Roman, and a suitable 
address only from an orator who was attempting to rouse in 
them national and non-Roman (i. e. anti-Roman) emotions. 
Nothing could mark more emphatically the kimmelioeite dif- 
ference between the Noi-th-Galatian theory and my point of 
view on all that concerns Asia Minor, than the words used on 
this subject by Dr. Zockler on pp. 95-97. We look at the 
same thing : he says * this is black' ; I say ^ this is white.' 
On the most fundamental points of the historical questions 
that were being fought out in the development of Asia Minor 

^ The very spelling LuBtra^ uned on coins and inscriptions, is a cUim for 
Latin character : a native city like Prymnessos used the Y even in Latin. 
Oolonia Lnstra used Latin in iti munioipai acts in the first oentury. 
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about A. D. 50, we are diametrically in opposition. One or 
other of us is hopelessly wrong : let the world of scholars 
decide I 

5. Historical Standpoint op theNorth-Galatian Theory. 
On the mere point of the diflPerence between geographical 
and administrative designation our opinions are as ditferent 
as in other respects. That in geographical points the old 
names were needed and used by the Romans, I have urged 
repeatedly : only in administrative and classificatory respects 
were the Roman terms used or useful. But Dr. Zockler, 
p. 95, appeals to CIL 31a and 318 in such a way as to 
suggest that in them Caesennius Gallus 80-8 ij a. d. is de- 
signated as governor of a series of countries on a milestone. 
That is not the case. Callus speaks about' vias provineiarum 
Galatiae, Cappadociae, Pontic Pisidiae, Paphlagomae^ Lycaoniae^ 
Armeniae Minoris, If he had merely mentioned the roads * in 
the (united) provinces Galatia-Cappadocia ' (see above, p. 23), 
he would have given no conception of the extent of his road- 
making operations, for the roads on the single route from 
Amasia to Tavium might be rightly called Vias provinciarum 
Galatiae Cappadociae* Here, if anywhere, geographical terms 
are needed ; and we do not begin to realize the vast scale of 
these engineering works, until we read the sequel, Ponti^ 
Pisidiae^ Paphlagoniae^ Lycaoniae^ Armeniae Minoris, 

Much can be learned from epigraphic evidence, if we begin 
by understanding properly the rule, and then scrutinize 
minutely the apparent exceptions, which will always be found 
(when carefuUy studied) to make the rule more precise and 
luminous. We must, however, cling hard to the single aim 
of understanding the inscriptions, and not merely turn over 
the pages of the Corptis in search of evidence to demolish an 
opposition theory. But, apparently, to the North-Gtdatian 
theorists an inscription is an inscription and it is nothing 
more. They do not seem to me to see the inscription in its 
surroundings and accompaniments as a piece of history, nor 
to recognize the adaptation of words and names to the 
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sitiiation ; while I seem to them to drive a vain prejudice 
through all obetacles^. It is, however, a little hard tliAt 
Dr. Z5ckler should declare that there is no evidence in my 
favour. One expects that the North-Oalatian critics would 
have familiarized themselves with Mommsen's dissertations 
on the subject (ffermes, 1884, 1-79, 210-234, and Epherm. 
Epigraph, v. 159-249). It is expected that the contro- 
versialists who judge questions of Roman histoiy should be 
familiar with Mommsen before they criticize and condemn 
the opinions of others; and give some reason beyond sab* 
jective opinion for the condemnation. I may venture to 
prophecy that some critic will hereafter censure me for havings 
adopted Mommsen*8 views on the Roman feeling towards 
national names without due acknowledgement. As is stated 
in my preface, I have merely applied to early Christian 
history the principles which I have learned from Mommsen 
beyond all others. 

A serious and unpleasant difficulty faces me &om the 
outset, especially in the case of Dr. Zockler, whose courteous 
and graceful tone in controversy deserves the most cordial 
and grateful acknowledgement on my side. My case reste 
on the belief that all my adversaries' arguments are founded 
on misconceptions about an obscure and remote country, and 
that the ease is clear as noon-day when one understands the 
words of the historians and geographers. It is veiy dis- 
tasteful to me to say in regard to sentence after sentence 
that 'this statement derives its plausibility entirely from 
a misunderstanding of some authorities, and an omission of 
others.' Some German critics of my Kutorical Geography 
keenly resented two features in it, (i) the strictures on errors 
made in German works, {%) the want of acknowledgement 
of what had been rightly said by previous German writers. If 
I corrected some error of a predecessor, that showed my 
malignity; if I passed his error unnoticed, that showed 

^ Man sieht, wohin das iihermdsHg zdhe Festhalten an einer vorgefatstm 
Meinung filhren kann ! says Dr. Zockler, p. 95. 
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my disposition to borrow without acknowledgement ^. If I 
now make any reply I shall only give further occasion for such 
criticism. Let me say that in the young Oerman travellers, 
Buresch^ Wilhelm, and many others, I find constant help, 
a full recognition of the difficulties of the subject, and a 
survey of the authorities from a proper point of view, which 
often guides others to results beyond those contemplated by 
the writer. But these qualities, which are conspicuous in 
other parts of the work of my North-Galatian opponents, 
desert them in Asia Minor, because they do not recognize 
that the subject is difficult and has changed completely in 
recent years; and they write with the prejudice of early 
ideas biassing their judgement. I regret to have to say this ; 
but it is fundamental in the case, and, if I discuss the question, 
I must point it out. I can only assure the North-Gblatian 
theorists that I do not estimate their other work by what seem 
to me to be the faults of their arguments, when they tread the 
soil of Asia Minor. In Asia Minor they seem to me, in the 
attempt to prop up their fundamental mistake about Galatia, 
to be led on to further and worse mistakes. Such a statement 
requires examples : I will give a specimen or two at random. 
On p. 78 Dr. Zdckler says, that Josephua (Jild. Alt. xvi. 6, 2) 
fur Ancyra das WoAnen von Juden dasel6st direct bezeugt. That 
is one of the old-fashioned tralaticious blunders, handed on 
from commentator to commentator on Acf^s^ until the dawn 
of modem scholarship ; but I did not expect to find it drawn 
forth in the year 1894 ; no weapon, however, is too rusty for 
the North-Galatian theorist, and this one appears not merely 
in Dr. ZOckler's article, but in the index to Dr. Schiirer's 
Gesch. de9 Jud. Volkes im ZeitaUer Jesu Christi (1890), i. p. 690. 

^ If any one thinks this is an unfair acconnt, let him read the forty-six 
columna of JBerliner Philolog. Wochenschrifty 189 1, that are devoted to the 
book, by a writer whose sad death this spring is deplored by every one, and 
by me as mach as any. I had never the advantage of seeing Prof. G. Hirsch- 
feld, but we exchanged a few letters in the course of years ; and in Feb. 1884, 
only the length of a journey from Berlin to Konigsberg prevented me from 
going to meet him. 
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If we take two of the fbndamental books that every sclioliir 
who ventares to write a page about Asia Minor is expected 
to know and to use, Mommsen's Monumentum Ancjfranum^ i SH^, 
p. X, and Waddington*s Fasles de la province dHAne, p. 202, 
we find a veiy different treatment of the passage (perhaps too 
bold in Waddington). 

It is rather absurd to waste time and paper in 1895 in 
stating the facts ; but one may ask the North-Galatians (who 
almost all ^ quote the passage) how the words Iv iniarifiorATt^ 
rivtjf yevrjSivTi fiot (i. e. to Augustus) i^7r6 tw Koivov lifs ^AtrCas 
kv ^Apyvpri (where Scaliger alters the text to ^AyicSprf and 
some more recent critics to 'Ayxvp^) can be understood of 
Ancyra in Galatia. How could the Commune Anae build 
a temple to Augustus in the capital of Galatia ? If Scaliger's 
alteration were accepted, we should have to understand that 
the Phrygian Ancyra was meant; but ChishuU, followed by 
every one who studies Asia Minor, recognized that Scaliger 
was wrong. 

It is not surprising that the North- Galatian theorists, 
starting from such vague conceptions as to the activity of 
the Commune A^iae in Galatia^ reach false conclusions about 
the direction of Paul's journeys and the names of his hearers. 
Even Lightfoot, who is usually so accurate, quotes this passage 
of Josephus: *in the generation before St. Paul Augustus 
directed a decree, graating especial privileges to the Jews to 
be inscribed in his temple at Ancyra, the Galatian metropolis.' 

Throughout his whole article Dr. Zockler makes the im- 
pression, not of using his knowledge of Asia Minor to judge 
a difficult question, but of having decided the question and 
then gone to look in Asia Minor records for proofs to support 
his decision. Hence he sees only what seems to agree with 
his decision. Thefe can I think be no other reason why he 
makes some of the statements which vex me so often. Let 
me take just one of his opening principles, which is perhaps 

^ I must except Lipaius, who is ooirect on this point: see his edition of 
Galaiiant, p. i, in the Sandkommentar zum N, T. 
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the most fundamental point in his reasoning. He says (p. 56), 
Ldge dieser lukanische Bericht Uber ein eratmaliges Gelangen 
Pauli nach der * Galatiscken Landschaft ' fur sich allein vor, 90 
hdtte ein Zweifel daran, das^ Nordgalatien Aier hi Rede standi 
niemaU sic A bilden konnen. Die Sachlage ist so klar als 
nut mbglich: wie ^^pvyCa^ 'AaCa, Mvo-ta, BiOwCa Landschafts^ 
namen und nicht politische Administrativbezeichnungen sind, ganz 
ebenso muss FakanKri x<ipa aufgefasst werden. If his statement 
aboat ^pvyLa^ ^AcrCa^ &;c, were right, it would be almost con- 
clusive ! But he assumes three false premises, which contain 
his desired result implicit. 

(i) The single phrase ' Galatische Landschaft/ so far from 
being in his favour, seems to me (as stated in my book, p. 80) 
dead against him. Dr. Zockler's adversary had founded his 
strongest argument on that special phrase; and Dr. Zockler, 
without meeting or even alluding to the argument, founds 
his opening argument on the assertion that that phrase is 
entirely in his own favour. That may be a telling forensic 
stroke; but, when used by a scholar, it rather takes one 
aback, and is hard to reply to. 

(2) 'AcrCa is the name of a Roman province : on what 
ground does Dr. Zockler say that it is not an administrative 
term? Further than this, I say that in every case where 
* Asia ' is mentioned by Strabo or by Pliny or by Ptolemy or 
by Tacitus, it means the Boman province or a region more 
extensive than the Boman province, and not, as Dr. Zockler 
assumes, one that is narrower than the province. In my book 
the possibility is conceded that Asia might be used in Acts in 
the narrow sense ; to this concession ifc must now be added 
that I have failed to find any example of that narrower use in 
writers of the period ^. Ptolemy contrasts rrfv fX€yaKr}v 'AaCav 
the continent with rriv IbCdv 'Aalav (also ttjv Ibiois Kakovfiivriv 
^A<rCav) the province (and he uses 'A<rCav simply to indicate the 
province in several places, e.g. v. 4, I ; v. 5j l)* Strabo has 

' An example is quoted bj^ Strabo, p. 627, from Demetrius of Skepsw, * rdx*K 
y^p 4 MiyortOy' ffnjcb^, < *A<ria Myrro,* That example is not strong. 
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the flttme contrast between Asia the continent^ and 'A<r/ajf 
\h(M% Xryofiiiniv (p. 577) the province (using ^Aalap simpljr to 
indicate the province on pp. 624, 628) ^ The same contrast 
appears in Pliny ^, and in all the prose writers of the time 
whom I have consulted. The meanings ^ continent ' and 
* province ' are therefore the only ones possible in Acts, if vre 
go by the analogy of contemporary writers. The former, of 
course, cannot be thought of in AeU : the latter is purely 
administrative ; it cannot be traced earlier than the Roman 
province, and it ended the moment that the Roman province 
was dissolved. It arose in Roman usage, which designated 
Attalus's kingdom as ' Asia ' ; and it forced itself into Greek 
use only very slowly. I am ashamed to take the position of 
teaching scholars &r better than myself such elementary facts 
as this. Sound scholarship is conspicuous in Dr. Z5ckler's work 
(from which I have learned much) ; and only the distorting 
influence of a fundamental error could have led him to some of 
the statements which he makes about Galatia. But even the 
best scholarship cannot give sound reasons for a false theory ^. 
With regard to the narrow sense of * Asia ' as the Aegean 
coast, which I allowed in my Ijook to be possible, I find no 
examples in authors of this period. De Vit in his Onomadkon 
speaks of it thus: St rah. 14 init. specialiter Asiam vocat 
loniam ubi Ephestis sita fuiL Huic et in Novo Testamento hoe 
nomine saej)e Io?iia venit, tU Liie, Act, xvi, 6, coll, ii. 9, vi. 9, 
aix, 10, XX, 16, etc., i Cor. xvi, 19, 2 Cor, i, 8, i Pet, i, i, 
Apocal. i, 4. et 11. Among De Vit's examples I find none 

^ 'A<r/ay npo<Tayop€iiaaPT€S dfjdn^fxw rp '^vtip^, calling the province Asia 
with the eaine name as the continent, p. 624. In one case, p. 1 26, he seems 
to use ' Asia ' in the sense of what we would now call Asia Minor. 

' *Aaias in Strabo, p. 618, is doubtful, but without other oonfiimAtton it 
must be taken in the usual sense. 'Acii/v, p. 634, I take in the narrowest 
Bense, but Mimnermus is the writer, not Strabo. 

' Except in one curious passage, noticed below. 

* Dr. Zockler'a countryman Forbiger, in hia Alte Oeogr., apeaks qaiie 
sensibly about Asia, whereas my countryman, Cramer, writes vaguely and 
inaccurately. Kiepert, in his Manual of Ancient Geography, makes only few 
references to Asia, but aU correct (I assume hia index to be complete). 
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thafc support him ^. . ' Asia ' occurs twice in the first ten 
pages of Strabo's Lib. xiv : in one case we have Iv 5€ tjJ 'A(rt^ 
''Afivbov "Apia-^av IlaiaoV, wh^re it is too ridiculous to make 
it mean ' Ionia ' ; in the other r^j; 'kcriav riip ivrbs tov Tavpov, 
i.e. 'Asia on this side Taurus/ which is larger than the 
province Asia. The usage of Aclg is in dispute. If any one 
maintains that ' Asia' in i Cor. xvi. 19, i Pet. i. i, Apocal. 
i. 4 and 1 1 means lonia^ it is vain to argue with him. 

Of course the poets are not included in my survey. We 
speak of the usage of prose authors. 

It need hardly be added that in the inscriptions of Ionia, 
Lydia, Caria, Phrygia, in the early centuries of our era, the term 
* Asia ' often occurs, and regularly in the sense of the province. 
But the North- Gralatian theorists insist that the language of 
Acts is not like that current in the country ; and the odd thing 
is that they insist upon it as a self-evident and axiomatic fact, 
that the author of Acts must have used his terms in his own 
unexampled way, and they never dream of supporting their con- 
tention by quoting any similar usage (except Pliny v. zS [102]), 

We must consider the hard passage of Pliny, v. 28 (102), 
which Blass on Acts xvi. 6-8 considers to warrant the 
conclusion that ^Asia' ordinarily denotes Mysiam^ loniam, 
Zydiawty Carianiy Phrygia tamen exclusa. They run thus, 
' from Telmessos (begins) ^ the Asiatic or Carpathian Sea an4 
Asia in the strict sense, Agrippa divided it (i. e. Asia) into 
two parts: one of these parts he enclosed on the east by 
Phrygia, Lycaonia, on the west by the Aegean Sea, on thq 
south by the Egyptian Sea, on the north by Paphlagonia . • . 
The other he marked off on the east by Armenia Minor, on 
the west by Phrygia, Lycaonia, Pamphylia, on the north by 
the Pontic Province, on the south by the Pamphylian Sea.' 
This is hard to understand on any theory. Blass understands 
that the first part was ordinarily called ^Asia/ and that it 

' Dion Caasius, 38, 38, speaks of the country described by De Yit^ but can 
only indicate it by a circumlocution : 4 'A<ria 1) vtfi r^y 'IwriW. 
' Pliny, Y. joi, ^ae LyeiamfiwU Telmessos, 
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contained Mysia, Ionia, Lydia, Caria: he does not explain 
how this part can be bounded by Paphlagonia, nor homr 
Phrygia can be a boandary of both parts (surely if it bounds 
the one, it mast be in the other). To be brief about a passagpe 
that would need a long discussion ^, it may be said that Plin j^ 
seems here to give a confused account derived from an aa* 
thority who distinguished the province Asia {quae proprie 
vocalur Asia) as bounded on the east by Phrygia Galatica, 
Lycaonia, [Galatia], on the north by Paphlagonia, [Bithynia], 
from Asia in the sense of Asia Minor ; and that Pliny's first 
part is the provinces Asia and Lycia and Pamphylia and 
Bithynia taken together and badly defined^ and his second 
part is got by subtracting this from Asia in the sense of Asia 
Minor. But I see no possibility of taking either part in the 
sense of Mysia, Ionia, Lydia, Caria, as Dr. Blass assumes. 

(3) Bithynia was both a LandfchafUname and a jaolituche 
Adminisirativbezeichnung : and its extent in the former sense 
is nearly the same as in the latter. Dr. Zockler assumes as 
self-evident that Acts uses it in the former. I have argued 
in Expositor, Jaly, 1895, that Acts uses it in the latter. At 
any rate I have given reasons : Dr. Zockler assumes. 

(4) Phrygia has two uses in Acts and elsewhere. It is 
sometimes a great country, part in Asia and part in Galatia ; 
at other times it is used, either as a noun, or as an adjective 
with \fipa, in fche sense of Phrygia Galafica, Dr. Zockler 
surely does not deny the second use as a noun in such in- 
scriptions as CIL iii. 31a and 318, which he quotes. 

6. The Lycaonian Tetkakchy. Pliny, Nat Hist,, v. 95, 
says ^ : ' The Pisidians are bounded by the Lycaonia [i. e. that 
part of Lycaonia] which looks to the jurisdiction of the 

^ Strabo, p. 1 26, may be used to illustrate it. He there nses Asia almost 
exactly in the sense in which we use Asia Minor, and says «aXotf(cv 'Aaior 
ravrrjv IZioJs teal dfiajvvfjuos t$ oA^. 

'' Hoe [i. e. Piffidcui] includit Lycaonia in Asiaticatn iuriisdictionem verta, 
cum qua conveniunt PhilomelienseSf Tymhrianit I/eucolUhi, PeUeni (?), 
Tyriensea (?) [pv. II. Peltheni, Patent, Tirieesen, Titienees, HyrienteSf Datim- 
#ef]. Datur et tetrarchia ex Lycaonia, qua parte Galatiae eontermina est, 
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province Asia [i. e. is classed under the Asian jurisdiction], in 
the same conventus with which are the people of Philomelion 
and of Tymbrion, the Leucolithi, the Pelteni, the people of 
T}'riaion: from Lycaonia also, on the side which adjoins 
Galatia, a tetrarchy is furnished, containing fourteen cities, 
the most famous being Iconium. Of Lycaonia proper (as 
distinguished from Asian Lycaonia and the Tetrarchy), the 
famous cities are Thebasa in Taurus, Hyde on the frontier of 
Galatia. and Cappadocia^' 

In this passage it is plain that Pliny distinguishes three 
separate divisions of Lycaonia, (1) a part assigned to the 
province Asia, belonging to the conventus of Philomelion*, 
(a) the Tetrarchy, containing Iconium and thirteen other 
cities, conterminous with Galatia proper, (3) Lycaonia strictly 
so called ^, containing Thebasa and Hyde. 

What was this Lycaonian Tetrarchy^? We can hardly 
doubt that it was nearly equivalent to the part of Lycaonia 
that was assigned to Amyntas, and afterwards made part of 
the Roman Empire (while Lycaonia ipm was given to 
Archelaus, and afterwards to Antiochus) ^. But why should 

cimtaiiwn XTV, urhe eelehernma Iconio. Ipstug Lycaoniae eelehrantur 
Thdxisa in Tauro, Eyde in conjinio Galatiae atque Cappadodae. A latere 
auttm eiue euper Pamphyliam veniunt Thraeum euboles Milyae quorum 
Arycanda oppidum. In the last sentence eiua must refer back to Fi^idia, 
which is understood from Pisidae in 94. The account of Lycaonia is taken as 
parenthetical, bein^ merely a statement of the boundary of Pisidia. It is 
impossible to understand that Pliny was so far wrong in his topography as to 
put the Milyae on the border of Lycaonia. 

^ Apparently he is here led into some error by the fact that a people called 
Lycaones were settled in the eastern parts of central Phrygia. In an' inscrip- 
tion this people is distinguished as AvKdovfs vpbs evdov. If any part of the 
country usually called Lycaonia was included in the province Asia, it must 
have been Tyriaion, which Pliny mentions in addition to Asian Lycaonia (if 
.the text of SDlig be correct ;' but for my own part I am inclined to read 
Titynseenses). 

' I take the exact force of Lycaonia ipsa to be the country which actuaUy 
bears the name Lycaonia, as distinguished from the part called Galatio and the 
part caUed Asiatic. 

' In the following investigation it is distinguished as ' the Tetrarchy/ from 
the ordinary Galatian tetrarchies. 

* To Archelaos ao B. c. ; to Antiochus 37 A. D. See § 7. 
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this part of Lycaonia be caUed ' the Tetrarehy ' ? There an 
only two possible explanations of this name (so far as I cai 
jadge). The first would be that the Romans gave this title t< 
the part of Lycaonia which was included in the province. 
Now, as is perfectly well-known, the idea of Tetrarchies ^^as 
a peculiarly Galatian institution ; and if the Romans g^ave to 
part of their province the name Tetrarchy, they must have 
applied the peculiar Galatian organization to that part of the 
province, and made it Galatian in the strictest sense. That 
would suit the South-Galatian theory excellently; but I 
cannot think it is probable. 

There is no reason to think that the Roman province was 
organized according to tetrarchies ; rather the scanty evidence 
leads us to think that the tetrarchies were disused when the 
province was instituted, and that the use of the term indicates 
a pre-Roman institution. We must, I think, prefer the second 
explanation — that the Lycaonian Tetrarchy originated in the 
pi'e-Roman period, i. e. the Lycaonian Tetrarchy conterminous 
with Galatia proper was one of the twelve Galatian tetrarchies, 
four of which composed the territory of each of the three 
tribes. 

Now it is clear that this Lycaonian Tetrarchy was not 
part of the original Galatian territory, for in that case it 
would have been merged in North Galatia, whereas clearly it 
was distinguished from Galatia ; and moreover, Pliny implies 
that a Tetrarchy was given or added {datur) out of Lycaonia 
to an already existing Galatia. The Tetrarchy must therefore 
have been a later conquest^ made after the term Galatia had 
become fixed in a precise geographical sense. 

Other reasons also point to the conclusion that the Ly- 
caonian Tetrarchy was conquered by the Galatians at a com- 
paratively late period. It is clear that the conquest had not 
taken place in 190 B.C., for Lycaonia is mentioned as one of 
the countries which had belonged to Antioehus, and were 
transferred to Eumenes ^ ; and it would be absurd to assig^ 

* In the CitUi and Bishoprics of Phrygia (1895), pp. 385, 351, 1 have 
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Lycaonia to Eumenes, if the Tetrarchy belonged to the 
Galatians. Moreover, it is clear that the road across Lycaonia 
was in the hands of the Seleucid kings of Syria, whose 
armies marched back and forward over it : in fact, the 
Seleucid empire in Asia Minor was impossible, unless that 
road was under their power and in their territory. Their 
kingdom would have been severed into two practically un* 
connected parts, if the Tetrarchy had been conquered by the 
Galatians. 

Further, the very names of the cities along the Great 
Eastern Highway, Apameia, Lysias, Laodiceia Katakekaumene, 
show that the route was guarded by foundations of the 
Seleucid kings. 

The conclusion is, therefore, certain: the Lycaonian Te- 
trarchy had not been conquered by the Galatians in 190 B.C. 

The history of central Asia Minor in the century that 
followed the peace and the redistribution of power in 190 B.C. 
is most obscure. Lycaonia was assigned to Eumenes, ac- 
cording to Livy and Polybius ; but there is not the slightest 
evidence that the Pergamenian kings ever ruled it. A vast 
territory had been suddenly assigned to them, and it is obvious 
that they must have found some difficulty in establishing 
their power over it ^. Lycaonia was in no way useful for the 
maintenance of their empire, as it had been for the Seleucid 
kings; and it was not a specially desirable or defensible 
country in itself, consisting chiefly of open, flat plains. More- 
over, it is certain that Eumenes was involved in frequent 
wars with the Galatae, and that he was not loyally supported 
by the Romans, who were rather jealous of his growing 
strength and success. In fact, the Romans on the whole 
rather prevented him from vigorously prosecuting the war 

besitated about tbe reading and tbe history of this episode, and bave left the 
question open ; but the following investigation shows that the reading 
Ijyeaonia must be right in Livy xzxvii. 54, 11, and Polyb. xzii. 5, 14; 
though there is still a possibility (but no more) that it is wrong in Livy 
zxxviii. 39, 16, and Polyb. zxii. 27, 10. 
^ See CiXieB and Bishopries of Fhrygta, p. 259. 
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against the Galatae. His earlier wars indeed from 190 to 
1 70 were more successful ; he conquered the Galatae, and 
obtained some regfular and acknowledged rights over them ^ ; 
the altar of Zeus the Saviour, with its magnificent sculptures 
(now at Berlin), was built to commemorate his victories ; and 
Galatian horsemen served in his armies ^ But this fair 
prospect was clouded over, owing to Soman jealousy. The 
selfish policy of the Republic did not desire a powerful king 
in Asia ; its aim was to let the states of Asia wear themselves 
out in mutual warfare. Hence it began to favour the 
Galatae; and when in 167 they had penetrated into the 
Pergamenian kingdom as far as Synnada, a Roman envoy 
pretended to order them to retire, and reported that they 
despised his orders. The difficulties in which Eumenes was 
involved became more serious, and in the years that preceded 
his death he was involved in frequent wars with the Galatae. 
It is highly probable that some of the tales of depredations 
committed by the Gauls in Asia must be referred to this 
period. 

We have then to answer the question, what was the fate of 
Lycaonia during this period ? Although there is no direct 
evidence, we can hardly doubt that it was plundered and over- 
run by the Galatae ; and the fact seems certain that Lycaonia, 
which was assigned to Eumenes in 190, was not in the terri- 
tory bequeathed by Attains III to the Romans in 133. We 
must, I think, conclude that the western and north-western 
part of Lycaonia passed into the hands of the Galatae soon 
after 167, and was made one of the Tetrarchies. 

In the next place, can we determine to which of the three 
tribes, Tolistobogii, Tectosages, or Trocmi, the new Lycaonian 
Tetrarchy belonged? It is obvious that, if all the tribes 
together, or one of the complete tribes, had seized this part 

^ Livy xlv. 20 speaks of the war in 167 B. c. as Gallorum defectionem, 
* Livy xliv. 13 equites Gallos, quos tecum adduverat. See Van G elder, 
Galatarum res in Graeda ef Asia, p. 260 f., to whom I am much indebted in 
thiH investigation. He has collected all the authorities, and used them 
excellently. 
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of Lycaonia, we should not expect that the territory would be 
constituted a distinct new tetrarchy, but rather that it should 
be incorporated as additional land in the existing teti-archies^ 
whose number was fixed. There is apparently only one way 
in which the new territory could have become one of the 
tetrarchies, viz. if one of the tribes had lost part of its land 
and the new territory replaced the lost land. Now, when the 
Galatae were pressing so hatd on the Pergamenian kingdom 
to the west, it is unlikely that the western tribe, Tolistobogii, 
or the central tribe, Tektosages, would lose part of their 
land. But the tribe on the east, Trocmi, were hard pressed 
by their neighbours, both of Pcmtus and of Cappadocia. 
They are more likely to have required new land for a tetrarchy, 
in compensation for losses on the east. Let us scrutinize the 
few recorded facts, 

Fharnaces, king of Pontus before 183 and at least as late 
as 169, pressed very hard on the countries west of him ^, As 
Van Gelder says, ' it seems probable that Phamaces had held 
Gralatia either as subject or as allied since 185 '; and in 183 
an envoy was sent from Borne to make an arrangement be- 
tween Eumenes and Pharnaces. But, in spite of this and 
other Roman embassies and the agreements they patched up, 
war continued for some years to rage between Pharnaces on 
the one side, and Eumenes and Ariarathes king of Cappadocia 
on the other. In this war part at least of the Galatae were 
on the side of Phamaces. But Eumenes and Ariarathes 
gained the advantage in 181, and would have certainly 
punished Phamaces, had not the Romans interfered and 
declared that they would themselves arrange peace — one of 
the first overt symptoms of their growing jealousy of Eumenes. 
Their orders and negotiations produced no result; and in 180 
and 179 the allied kings Eumenes and Ariarathes seem to 
have had their own way unimpeded, and a peace was con- 
cluded in 179, one of the conditions of which was that 

^ The ensuing paragraph is practically an abstract of what Van Gelder 
says, Galatarum res in Graecia et Ana (Amsterdam, i88S), p. 257 f. 
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Phamaces should evacuate Galaida, and that all anangpemenl 
which he had made with them should be void. 

Whether or not Phamaces succeeded either at this momeii 
or later in retaining some part of the Galatian territory (whicJ 
could only be in the Trocmian country), certain it is tha 
a few years later, in 164 as we learn from Polybius, the Trocm: 
were making constant but unsuccessful efforts to wrest some 
territory from Ariarathes. These efforts imply that their 
country had become too narrow for them ; and the hypothesis 
which seems to suit all the fiicts is that part of their oonntry 
had been seized either by Phamaces, or by Ariarathes, or both ; 
and that after vainly trying to extend themselves to the south 
into Cappadocia, they directed their efforts to the southwest 
and occupied part of Lycaonia. 

According to Van Gelder, p. 274, the dispute between 
Ariarathes and the Trocmi as to the territory on the frontier 
was decided in 160 in favour of the Cappadocian king; and 
our hypothesis leads us to the conclusion that the Lycaonian 
territory, already overrun frequently by the Galatae in their 
long wars against Eumenes, and prostrate before them, was 
then made a pait of the Galatian state, and the Lycaonian 
Tetrarchy was constituted as the fourth Trocmian Tetrarcby. 

This inference, which possesses plausibility and a certain 
degree of probability, is raised to a very much higher level 
in historical reasoning by the evidence of an inscription, 
which hitherto has not been correctly understood. It be- 
longs to ApoUonia, a city in that part of Phrygia which was 
incorporated in the province Gralatia, and which previously 
had been in the kingdom of Amyntas ; and it is dated in 
the year 247 of an era whose beginning is uncertain'. 
A certain Sagaris placed this inscription on an altar, which 
he dedicated to the king of the gods as a thanksgiving, 
because Zeus had saved his oxen during a famine and pre- 
served the lives of men (i.e. the owners), and brought him 

^ Perhaps 190 ; see below. The inscription is published by M. Wsddington 
as DO. 1 193 in Le Bas's Voyage Archiologique, &c. vol. iii. 
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safe to his fatherland, the country of the Galatae, and given 
his son honour among the Trocmi. 

Koi FaXar^v yah\s rjyayes h Trarplba, 
via T ipLov icibrjvas ivl TpjKfxot? fo^^oi[(n' 
10 Tovv€K€V ov fxiya bQpov fyo) rdv PoDjxdv €6\riKa, 
It seems not open to doubt that the itarpU which is here 
meant is the country where Sagaris erected the altar. It 
is irrational to suppose that he erected in a distant foreign 
land an offering of gratitude to the god who brought him 
to his own fatherland. The altar is therefore a clear proof 
that this city of the province Galatia might be styled by 
a citizen *his home among the Galatae^/ i.e. 'his home in 
the province of Galatia ' : to it Zeus brought him back in 
safety when he travelled, and in it he made his thank- 
offering, and there his son gained a good position among 
the Trocmi. 

ApoUonia then ranked as a city of the Galatae Trocmi at 
the time when this inscription was composed. There is no 
way in which it could be classed to the Trocmi, except 
through its contiguity to the Lycaonian Tetrarchy : we must 
suppose that the part of Phrygia round ApoUonia was added 
to the Tetrarchy, and thus became part of the territory of 
the Trocmi ; and a citizen of ApoUonia who att.ained dis- 
tinction might be said to gain glory among the Trocmi. 

It would be of some importance to determine the date of 
this inscription. Unfortunately this is uncertain. The year 
247 is given on the stone ; but the era is uncertain. 
Waddington suggests doubtfully the Phrygian era 85-4 
B.C.; but it seems improbable that a city of the province 
Galatia could have reckoned from the era of Sulla's reorgani- 
zation of Asia. Moreover this inscription seems to me (so 
far as one can judge from a printed epigraphic copy) to be 
hardly so late as a.d. 163-3, which Waddington's conjecture 
would make it. The possibility may be suggested that 

^ One's native city is one's varies according to the regular usage. 
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Apollonia dated from the era of freedom 190 B.C., wHen it^ 
was released from the yoke of the Seleaeid kings. It %v&s 
then assigned to Eamenes ; but there is much doubt whether* 
it ever became really subject to Peigamos ^. The same era 
190 was used at Ariassos for the same reason ^ Our in- 
scription would then date a.d. 57 ; and the famine referred 
* to would be the dearth ^ throughout all the world, w^hich 
came to pass in the days of Claudius ' (Acts xi. 28). That 
famine raged in Jerusalem in 46, in Rome in 51 ; but the 
inscription seems to imply that the dedicator made a journey 
after (or on account of) the famine, and erected the thank- 
offering after his safe return to his own land. This is, of 
course, all uncertain : further evidence is needed. The only 
other dated inscription of the Apollonian valley, Sterrett, 
Wolfe Exped, no. 539, affords no evidence : it suits either era, 
85 or 190^ Further, subsequent history forces us to the 
conclusion that, if Lycaonia did become a Tetrarchy, the 
change is not likely to have occurred much later than 160. 
It seems clear that, at some period during the following 
thirty yeara, Galatia was conquered by the kings of Pontus. 
In 129 the Roman proconsul, Manius Aquillius, sold Phrygia 
Magna to Mithridat<es V, king of Pontus; and, as Van 
Gelder, p. 277, points out*, it would be absurd for the Pontic 
king to covet Phrygia, if the vast independent country of 
Galatia lay between his own dominions and Phrygia. The 
fact that Mithridates ruled Phrygia until his death in 120 



^ G. Hirschfeld made Apollunia a Pergamenian foundation : but he does 
not take into account that, if Apollonia had been a Peigamenian city, it would 
have been included in the province Asia. The coins (of the Imperial period) 
honour Alexander as Founder; and Hirschfeld gires no good reason for 
discrediting their authority as to its Macedonian (i.e. Seleucid) origin. 

' See my Citiei and Bishoprics of Phrygia, p. 352. 

' It must be acknowledged that in an inscription of Conana, twelve miles 
south of Apollonia (Sterrett, 472), the era 190 is impossible on account of the 
praencmen Aur., which occurs twice ; the era there used is quite uncertain. 

^ But the words used by Van Gelder, p. a77» are rather loose and inaccurate, 
< Galatae, cum exigua lis esset terra.' The writer of these words seems not to 
have kept his eye on the map, or only to have looked at a small map. 
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implies that lie also ruled Galatia. There is every proba- 
bility that the Galatae, though sometimes independent, were 
usually subject to Pontus from this time onwards until the 
final defeat of Mithridates VI and the reorganization of central 
and eastern Asia Minor and Syria by Pompey in 65. They 
could not at this time conquer Lycaonia : it is more probable 
that the Tetrarchy now became subject to Pontus. Thus 
a connexion was established between Pontus and the Te- 
trarchy, which seems to have persisted for nearly a century, 
so far as we can judge from the scanty records. In 74 B.C. 
Eumachus, the general of Mithridates VI, conquered the 
Pisidians and Isaurians, and the country of Cilicia. This 
seems a senseless account, unless we understand that Lycaonia 
was already under the Pontic power, for the campaigns 
against the other countries would have to be made from 
Lycaonia as basis of operations. 

7. My hope was in this article to bring down the history 
of the province Galatia to the middle of the first century 
after Christ ; but already the allotted limits are more than 
exhausted. The chief points that remain are these : (i) The 
activity and direction of Roman policy on the south-eastern 
frontier of Galatia : this needs a long discussion, as it involves 
several obscure and doubtful points. (2) The boundary of 
Galatia on the south-east : it may be said briefly that both 
Derbe and Laranda were incorporated in the province in 
A. D. 25 ; that probably, but not certainly, both Derbe and 
Laranda were included in the Realm of Antiochus, formed in 
A.D. 37 but very soon dissolved ^ ; and that Derbe was 
retained in the province, and Laranda assigned to Antiochus, 
when his Realm was restored to him by Claudius in a.d. 41. 
(3) The organization and subdivisions of Southern Gralatia : 
there were probably certain Regiones^ called in Greek xQpai, 

^ There is no evidence what were the bounds of Caligula's gift to Antiochus, 
unless Ptolemy's description be interpreted ab ut it (as is done in my 
Histor, Geoff r, p. 373) : Ptolemy's description is not true of Glaudiivi's gift» 
but the Regnum Antiochif as restored by Claudius, was probably smaller 
than Caligula'tf gift. 
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viz. (a) Fisidia, (i) Isaaris Cl<ravpiin^ [x^P^] ^ Strabo, p. 5^^>^3 
(^) Phiygia Oalatica (as distinguished from Phiygia 
called ^puyla x^P^ ^^ ^^^ xviiL 23, and ^fwyla ical FaXari^ 
Xcipa in Acts xvi. 6, (^) Ljcaonia Galatica (as distingnishi 
from Lycaonia Antiochiana, called ^ roAartic^ X^P^ \p^ 
AvKoopCas] in Acts xviii. 23). The fourth B^io indaded tir^ 
cities, Claudio-Derbe and Colonia Lystra, with a stretch o: 
cityless territory organized on the Anatolian village-system ^. 
The term JReffio was used as a Roman governmental term t(^ 
indicate certain subdivisions of the vast province Galatia ; for 
an Antiochian inscription ' mentions a tKaTovripxriv p€y€(avapiop^ 
i. e. a centurion who had certain duties extending over a B^fto 
of which Antioch was the centre: according to our interpreta- 
tion this Re^io is the x^P^ mentioned in Acts xiii. 49 and 
xvi. 6. 

But though I cannot print the second half of my paper 
here, I trust that enough has been already said to prove that 
only through the general ignorance which prevails about that 
obscure and remote province could it have appeared incon- 
ceivable to any one ^ that the inhabitants of Antioch, Iconium, 
Derbe, and Lystra should be summed up as ' Galatae/ Pro- 
bably that line of defence will not be maintained ; but the 
question will in fature take the form, which interpretation, 
out of two that are conceivable and possible, suits best the 
words of Acts and of Paul ? 

On that question four brief remarks may here be made, 
(i) Dr. Zockler, p. 89, represents me as saying that the old 
names Pisidia, Lycaonia, &c., passed out of use, and that Paul 
and Luke must use the Roman names only. I never made 
nor implied either of these statements : and it is only because 
Dr. Zockler has not yet made his mind quite clear as to the 
facts about Asia Minor that he could have attributed such 

^ On the nature of that system I may refer to Cities and Bishopries of 
Phrygian i. pp. 10, 103 f., I24f., &o. 

' The inscription is published by Sterrett, Epigr, Journey, No. 9a. He 
wrongly alters his copy to read [A]c7ca»'<ip(ov. 

* For example to Br. Schiirer as quoted on p. a6 above. 
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meaning to my words. As a matter of fact Luke has never 
used YoKarUk in the sense of the province Galatia : he has 
never used the word at all, but has avoided it. The adjective 
FoAartKos alone is used by him, and its sense is made clear by 
the inscription CIG 3991 and by Ptol. v. 6, 3 and 9, I might 
devote much space to this adjective; but I think that, if 
Dr. Zockler will study the use of the adjective AaKcortKos as 
a problem in historical and political geography, he will find 
some instructive results about TakariKos* 

[%) Dr. Zockler, p. 55, lays a good deal of stress on the fact 
that in Luke's account of the first missionary journey, there is 
no mention of ' Galatia.' I accept the implied challenge, and 
have already in print the proof that, from the first journey 
alone, the South- Galatian theory can be established : see my 
forthcoming St, Paul: the traveller and the citizen^ ch. v, vi. 

(3) With many better scholars, I maintain that, in rriv 
^pvyiav ical FaAonK^r yjapav, ^pvylav must be an adjective. 
The North-Galatians say that it must be a noun ; if so, let 
them give examples where a noun with its adjective is con- 
nected anaxthrously by Kal to a preceding noun and article. 
We of the South-Galatian persuasion think that KaC here con- 
nects two adjectives, as e.g. Strabo calls one of the Nile-mouths 
Td b^ Kavo>fiiicov /cat 'HpaicXccoTtKoi; (p. 788), while, if two separate 
mouths are meant the order is to M€vbri<nov aroixa koX (to) 
Tavmicov (where to is not essential, compare Acts xviii. 23). 

(4) The character of Roman policy in Galatia was such 
that Christianity at first was necessarily on the same side 
with it in the great questions that were agitating society ; 
and the development of Church organization from the first 
onwards took place necessarily, perhaps unintentionally, and 
certainly inevitably, according to the existing facts of com- 
munication and political administration : see the two chapters 
just quoted from my St. Paul. 
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ACTA PILATL 

[F. C. CONYBEARE.] 

In his Evangelia Apocrypha (Lipsiae, 1876), Tisehendorf 
separated two recensions of the Acta Klati, which he called 
A and B. These rival texts tell the same story in much the 
same way, but B seems to be a later recension or overworking 
of A. Without making a detailed comparison of the two, it 
is enough in defence of this view to point to the following 
peculiarities of B. 

1. Its language is throughout more rhetorical and less 
simple and archaic than that of A. Professor Kendel Harris 
has pointed out that long passages of B, e. g. ch. x and xi, 
are imitated from the Iliad. Nor was Homer alone the 
writer's model, for the wailings of the Virgin over her Son 
recall the strains of an Em-ipidean chorus. 

2. The same thing is apparent in its handling of citations 
of the N.T. E.g. in ch. x. i, where the A text has itaT^py 
i<f>€s aifTols' oi yap olbairiv tC TToiovaiVy the B text reads : wdrcp, 
fxri arrjarfs avrois njj; hiuiprCav TaHrqVf ic.r.\. 

3. B strives to harmonize itself with canonical or later texts. 
Of this we select two salient examples. According to the 
A foi*m, the Ascension took place in Galilee from a mountain 
of which the name is spelt jutafxtX^, Mambre, Malrech, &c., 
in the various sources. In B ch. xiv. i, the event still 
occurs in Galilee, but from the Mount of Olives ^. The same 

^ Alfred Reach {AuMercanonisehe Paralleltexte, Leipzig, 1894, p. 381 if.) 
suggests that in the Acta Pilati, as also in Mat. xxviii. 16, VaXikaia is not the 
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hannonizing tendency \a already seen in some Greek I^SS. 
of the A form, and also in the old Latin version of A ; for it 
reads, eh. xiv. i, <in Monte Oliveti, qui vocator Mambme 
sive Maleck' Similarly from the A form there is absent the 
teaching of the virginity of the mother of Christ. Twelve 
leading Jews appear before Pilate, and meet the hostile 
allegation that Jesus was bom of fornication by swearing* 
that he was the legitimate son of Joseph and Mary. The B 
text however has it thus, cap. ii 3, oldoficv ya^ on rriv iJLrjT€pa 
avTov Maplav 6 'loxr^i^ Kara koyov /injareCa? ihi^aro €h rqfrqa-iv. 
So in B X and elsewhere Mary is called 17 $€ot6kos, 

4. Comparatively late theological ideas fignre in B. 
E.g. ch. XV. we read as follows : oidiv ivurrov cl koX o ^Iiyo-ov^ 
iviarq' TrpoTvvoufns yap tov 'Iiyo-oC 6 Trpo^^n^ip 'HA.(af ^v. Here 
the word irpoTivi^a-is indicates a reflective stage of Christian 
belief of which there are no signs in A. 

5. The Coptic version given in a papyros of the fifth 
century, the Latin version of parts of which there is a palimp- 
sest text at Vienna as early as the fifth or sixth century, 
and lastly the Armenian version, which was probably made in 



region of North PaUstine referred to everywhere eUe in the Gospels, but 
a tract dose to Jerusalem, mentioned in the P. £. as wtpix^fpoif of which word 
indeed he believes the name Galilee to be here the Aramaic originid. He 
further suggests that the Mount of Olives is in the A. P. called Mamilch, 
because of its association in Israelitish history with the worship of Moloch. 
But Matt, xzvi 32 and 69, not to adduce many other passages, seem to me 
conclusive against Reach's ingenious hypothesis. As regards the A. P. the 
words in Monte Oliveti are clearly but a late gloss, for they do not appear 
in good MSS. of the earlier or A form of the text, and the Coptic and 
Armenian versions also lack them. The gloss however, if it be one, is in 
two MSS. of the Latin A. P. of the thirteenth century. Perhaps the Itineraries 
appealed to by Besch {Aussercan, ParalleU, p. 386) have themgelves been 
influenced by so widely diffused a writing as the A. P. e. g. Kesch dies 
Antonius de Cremona : * Prope montem Oliveti est mons coUateraUs, qui 
olim dictus est mons offensionis, eo scilicet quod rex Salomon quondam posait ibi 
ydolum Moloch adorans illud. In eodem monte offensionis est locus, qui vocatur 
Galilaea, ubi apparuit Ghristus discipulis suis.' May not the place in question 
have acquired among pilgrims the name of Galilee owing to the reflex iofluenoe 
of the A. P. ? 
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the sixth century, all give the A text. This is good evidence 
that that is by fer the older of the two. 

6. Another sign of the inferior age of the B text is that it 
omits the Aramaic originals preserved in A of the words 
(T&o'ov 5i|, 6 iv Tols v^foToiy, ^iXoyrifiivos 6 ipx6ix€V09 iv ovofxaTi 
KvpCov (ch. i. 4) 5 also of the words (ch. xi. i) cfc x^^P^^ ^^^ 
TTapariBriiii rb irveviMa fxov. 

The Armenian version follows the A text, and I have used 
three MSS. of it which I call a, p, y. 

a = Ancien Fonds Armenien in the Biblioth^ue Nationale 
in Paris, No. 44. This is a large paper codex, 520 x 332 
mill., and very heavy. It contains 501 folios. The writing 
of this codex, as appears from notices it contains, was completed 
A.D. 1 1 94, or 643 of the Armenian era. The writing is 
uncial, in double columns. The A. P. occupy f. 402-f. 410 
verso. This text I myself transcribed. 

)3 = No. 88 of the same collection, a codex similar to a, but 
written on parchment in uncials of a more archaic form than 
those of a. It is not dated, but is certainly an older codex 
than a. It contains 643 folios, and is 510 x 326 mill., two 
columns to the page. The A. P. begin on f. 125. I owe my 
copy of this text to the kindness of the Rev. Father Car^kin 
of the Mechitarist Congregation of Venice. 

y is a more recent codex in the library of San Lazzaro, 
Venice, but well and correctly written. It gives the same text 
as )8. I owe my collation of it with j3 to Father Carekin. 

In the following pages I give a literal retranslation into 
Greek of a, and a literal Latin translation of fi. There is so 
much difference between the two texts that it was too 
laborious to print one only and give the variants of the other 
below the text. To facilitate comparison of the two, I have 
bracketed in the Latin version of fi all words or sentences that 
do not occur in a, and in a all passages which are simply 
absent from p. 

I have also printed in italics those passages of fi where 
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a has another text. Insignificant variations in the <Mider €A 
the same words I have not thos marked, bat, as I folIow^ tlie 
order of the Armenian words in each transUtion, the reader 
can for himself detect these minor variations. 

These two Armenian texts are two recensions of one and 
the same version, and their fundamental identity is clear to 
any one who will glance over my Latin version and mark 
how much of it is the same in a. At the same time their 
differences are not explicable as an inside growth of an 
Armenian text, but must be the result of a fresh comparison with 
Greek texts of the original Armenian version. This is proved 
by the many cases in which the peculiar readings both of 
a and /3 are reproduced in the Greek, Latin, or Coptic sooiees. 
Here is an example : — 



Text op a. Cap. xv. 5. 

Kal VTrrivTYia-fp airrols Niko- 
drjixos Kal \iy€i, (or? fivcv)' 
tlprjvri villi/ KoL t^ 'loxri^i^. 
Kol €larjv€YK(v airrohs €ls rdv 
KTJTTOV avTov, kolL ijKOv<r€v ivav 
TO (rvvibpLov, Kai'Ioxr^i^ iKd6i<r€ 
fxeVor "Avva koX Katac^a. 
avoC^as bl i^LKobriiios* 



Text op /3. Cap. xv. 5. 

Ti^ bi ivavpioVy vapa<rK€vrf 
^V ip6pC(ravT€9 ol ap\i€p€is 
Kal ol Aevtroi €ls tov oIkop 
NtKod^fxov ^Ivav, elprjirq aoi 
Kal T<S 'IaMn}0. Kal ria-naaaPTo 
aX\rj\ovS' Kal \afi<»)v airovs 

NlKobrjfJbOS €lo7iv€yK€V €IS TOP 

KTJirop avTOv' iKaBiaap ivavres 
Kol *l(a<Trj<f> ip fAe(r<^ avT&v, 
KOLi ovbeU Mkiirjacp Crfrelv 
pfjfjLa ri. Iireira eiTTCj; itpos av- 
rov9 'la)<r^0* tI ianp otl ^k€kAi}- 
KaH fA€ ; avTol be biav€vov(n 
ra> NiKo5i7jui(p ware koKrjcrai, 
irpds rbp 'Ict>a')i<^. Kal etire {or ? 
circtra Xcyci) NiKodi/juios. 

We find the peculiarities of each of these texts in other 
sources. To begin with those of a : The words r^ b\ haipiov 
— NtKod^ftov are not in Tischendorf s Greek codex C, which 
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therefore agreed here with a. Kal is added beFore vwfivrria^v 
by A C (see Tisehendorf s App. Crit. p. 270). The words kcX 
flirt V €lp. vixlv are omitted bjr C, but given in ABE Vatt. 
Then the reading koi r^ 'laxrT^i^. koI elariv. is found in A alone, 
of which the text here provokes this remark of Tisehendorf : 
' A in his baud dubie vitibsus est ; omittit enim koI ^tirap una 
cum flprivrj (rot, ita ut Kai t£ ^l<i)(rrj<f> cum flprjvrj v\xiv eoniungat ; 
rursus koX TfavrX usque 'Ia)(r^<^ omittit/ I question however 
whether A has not here the right text. Then €l<Tr\v€yK€v 
avTov^ is in A B E, but not in C which has is rjveyKav avTovs, 
Then €ls tov KYJirov avrov is in C, but not in A B E, which with 
the Latin texts read oIkov for kyjitov. The reading rJKovo-^if 
may be due to a corruption in the Armenian text, iirav rd 
crvvibplov is read in all the Greek sources except C which 
seems here defective ; so are the next words koI 'Io)(Tiy<^ — Kal'({<^a, 
For the omission which follows of the words koI ovbfls hoXti. — 
Tipos rdv '1 0)0-170 ^ ^^^ ^^'^ ^ single and but partial parallel in 
the sources which Tisehendorf arrays, namely in codex C 
of the Latin version which omits koL cIttci; 'Iojo-^c^* tC ort, 
iK€K\riKaT€ \jL€ ; Turning now to ^, we find the words rtj bi iir, 
— NtKodr/fiot; in all sources except Greek C, in much the same 
form as in p, except that for ol apxupeis koX ol Aev. is read ol 
ap^iarvvdyiayoi kqI ol Upeis Koi ol Acv. : B however reads with 
)3 : ol &p\i€p€li Kol ol Aev. After NtKoSij/utov Tisehendorf reads 
vTtrivT'qa'fv avTols l^iKobrnxos koI fTirev' elprjirq vfilv Kal, words 
which j3 omits. The Greek codex C omits koX cIttci;' clprjvti 
vfuv^ but continues Kai clTrav itpos avrov ol ipxiavvayoayoi kol ol 
Up€L9 Kai ol Aeutrai. The Latin C has as follows : * et occur- 
rerunt eis Nicodemus et Joseph et postquam salutaverant se 
ad invicem, consederunt, sedente loseph in medio Annae et 
Caiaphae.' Proceeding with the text j3 we find the words 
ftirav. elprjvrj cot, /cat T<a 'la)(n{0 in most of the sources. Then j8 
agrees with a in rejecting the words Kai iravrl t^ olK<a aov koX 
Tsavrl T<S oIk<^ 'l(aari<l>. They are partially absent from the 
Greek C, and wholly from the Latin C. The next words, 
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Kttl iifntiivaino iXXifXoi;;, occar in the Latin C alone. The 
next words, xal X. av. Nixo^yj/yu)? cIo*., are reflected in the 
Oreek sources B Vatt. and in all MSS. of the Latin versioiis 
except Latin C. Most Oreek MSS. omit Nixodiyfiov. 

We noticed that A% rhv tai-Kov ainw agrees with a and ^th 
Greek C. The words which follow iKdBiaav ivavT€s koI 'Iamt^^ 
iv liiai^ avT&v agree with Latin C alone : ' consederont^ sedente 
loseph in medio Annae et Caiaphae ; ' other texts have koI 
iKadiaOrj ivav rd avvibpiov, kclL 'Io>cr^4» iKaJ9ia'€ yJa-op "kvvft kolL 
Ka4(i<^a or similar. ^xAv in the next sentence is reflected in 
the ' interrogare losephum verbum ' found in Latin C and in no 
other MS. p^fjui rt occurs, only transposed, in Oreek C. In 
the next clause itpbs avrovs is found also in Oreek C and Vatt. 
and in the Latin version. tC iariv ori comes in Oreek C. 
avTol hi biaveiovai is reflected in the Latin version : ' illi vero 
innuerunt/ The phrase ' ut loqueretur cum,' which exactly fits 
the Armenian, but which I render by &crT€ XoX^o-ai irpoy, only 
occurs in the Latin version. Lastly, /3 omit-s the phrase 
ivoC^as . • . rd aroim, for which Latin B substitutes the word 
* surgens.' 

Such an analysis might be extended throughout the two 
texts a and fi with the same results, and it shows that, where 
a and p differ from each other, they do so, because the original 
Armenian version was compared afresh with a Greek manu- 
script and in either one or both of a and /3 we have the results 
of such a recension. 

From what language was the Armenian version originally 
made? From what MSS., Greek or Latin, was the recension 
made ? At what date was the version made ? Which of the 
two texts a or )3 is the older ? Of what value for the histoiy 
of the text is the Armenian version? Here are qaestions 
which may be taken in order. 

The original Armenian version was probably made from 
Greek. If not^ it is difiicult to account for the rendering in 
ch. xii. I ' in communi monumento/ iv koiv^ ixvrifielif, foand 
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both in a and )3. It is of course conceivable that koiv^ was in 
the Greek text, and is not the translator's misreading of jcair^. 
The Greek MS. B actaallj has Ktv^ in this passage. I have 
noticed bat a single marked Sjriacism in the Armenian 
text (in ix. i). Moreover the text reads throughout like 
a translation of the Greek. The later recension was also 
made from Greek copies. For in ch. xv. i, the Greek Iv tsavTi 
6pl(^ is translated in /3 as = ' in omnes fines/ but in a as = ^ in 
omnibus montibus ' {dpC<^). Whichever of the two renderings 
be the result of a recension, it must have been a Greek manu- 
script from which the recension was made. In ch. ix. 2 in a 
we have KaroycXarc, a misreading of KaroX^ycrc, where )3 has 

The date at which the version was made cannot be deter- 
mined. The A. P. was the most popular of all apocryphs ; 
it is therefore likely to have been one of the earliest books 
translated into Armenian. The style of the version is certainly 
identical with that of the Armenian Gospels ; but the text of 
the latter seems to have been fairly well fixed when the A. P. 
were translated, for the scrappy citations of the Gospels and 
N. T. in general which they contain are on the whole rendered 
in the same terms as in the Armenian Vulgate. In the 
Greek retranslation of a I have given in heavy type all such 
citations of the Armenian N. T. Such an amount of agree- 
ment is only conceivable, if the A. P. were translated by one 
familiar with the Armenian Vulgate. This latter was com- 
pleted soon after 400 a.d. ; so we have here a ' terminus a quo.' 
The A. P. were probably translated before 700 a.d., and most 
likely before 600 a.d. For neither a nor /3 nor y give the 
prologue of Ananias Protector, which was prefixed to the Acts 
in the reign of Flavins Theodosius, and which is already 
included in the Coptic version and in the Vienna Palimpsest. 
This consideration, however, really proves no more than that 
the Aimenian translator used an old text which lacked this 
addition. On grounds of style, however, I would not date the 

VOL. IV. F 
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version later than a. d. 650. We most not assume that eithei 
a OT p gives without contamination the original Armeni&ii 
version, or that one embodies more of that version than the 
other. If the view to which one naturally leans^ that tiie 
shorter and terser text is the earlier, be just ; then a is the 
older text. Thus in ch. ii. 4, we find omitted or at least 
absent in a the words ' ad ludaeos qui dixerunt enm esse ex 
fomicatione natum.' So in ii. 5, the words * quoniam non est 
natus ex fomicatione^' and just below, 'viris qui dicehant 
quoniam non est natus ex fornicatione.' These words are not 
essential to the sense, and putting aside the omissions in a 
attributable to homoioteleuton, we find that in most cases 
where it is shorter than )3, it is so by the absence of matter 
quite unessential to the narrative. It may, of course, be 
said that a scribe anxious .to shorten his task might have 
made such omissions ; but what is to be said of other omissions 
in a like the following ? In ii. 4, a omits ' et maleficus est ' 
(koI ySris iaTlv)^ and again in ii. 6. No schbe would have 
omitted these words twice over in order to simply shorten his 
labour by removing a superfluity. Still less would he remove 
for such a reason the words in ii. 4 2rt opiMorpa yiyovav^ or in 
ii. 4 the words kcX yap els ra SppuKrrpa 'la>0^<^ jcat MapCas 
Trapay€y6vafi€v ^. It is only in a that these omissions occur, 
and we can only explain them by supposing that they occurred 
in the Greek text originally rendered into Armenian, or were 
made at a later time for dpgmatic reasons. The latter alter- 
native need hardly be discussed. Any such reason as could 
have led to their rejection from the Armenian, would have 
excluded them from several Greek copies ; but they occur in 
all. Nor are they words which, being already in the veraon, 
an Armenian reviser would have excluded, because he found 
them absent from his later Greek copy. To put it briefly, 
a reviser would probably supplement the text of his version 

^ Gp. also omission of the words * Gibberosus eram/ &;c., in vi. 2, where 
7 confirms a. Compare also the paraUel omissions of a in ziii. 3 and xiv. 5. 
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from Greek copies consulted afresh, but he would be little 
likely to curtail it. It is therefore probable that a is the 
older form of the Armenian text. Beyond probabilities, how- 
ever, we cannot go, the more so as )3 occasionally omits im- 
portant matter found in a. E.g. in ii. i Pilate repeats in a 
the substance of his wife's dream : 'iroXXa y^p fira0ov iv ravrri 
T?j uvktC, but adds koI iyvcav Sri oJItos i<rTi Kpirris ^dvTtav koX 
v€KpQv. Now it would be possible to explain the absence 
from p of the words iroWd to wktI as the rejection of a super- 
fluity, for they have been given just above in the message of 
Pilate's wife. But the sentence koX iyvunv^ *c.r.A., has not been 
so given, and it is therefore no superfluity. 

We saw above that the omissions in a are, as a rule, omissions 
of matter retained in all other sources. In the same way this 
addition, koX lyvtov, k.t.X., is of words given in no other source. 
It is possible that it formed part of the original Armenian 
version, and was excluded from fi as being an addition to the 
canonical text of Matt, xxvii. 19. In xiv. i there is another 
notable omission from /3 of matter found in a. The latter 
text gives, in common with the Greek and Latin sources, 
verses 15-18 of Mark xvi., as teaching delivered by Christ to 
His disciples on Mount Mambrech, just before His ascension. 
Now /3 omits verses 17 and 18, and gives verses 15 and 16 
very imperfectly^ and in such a way as to suggest that he has 
Matt, xxviii. 19 and John iii 18 in his mind^. The reason 
of the omission in /3 is probably this, that the Armenian 
church after the fifth century rejected Mark xvL 9-20 as 
spurious ; and the author of the )3 text accordingly rejected 
so much of these verses as he could not assimilate to other 
and canonical parts of the N. T. There is no chronological 
reason why a fifth or sixth century version of the A. P. 
should not give these verses, as they stand in the Armenian 
Vulgate; for the last twelve verses of Mark were certainly 

^ The omission by fi of Mat fiavriffBtis in v. 1 6 recalls the Greek Descensus 
ad Inferos ii. a (Tisch. p. 325). 
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translated into Armenian in the fifth century. Eznik, one oi 
the translators of the Bible in that century, quotes them, and 
they are read in Armenian bibles which go back to an earljr 
age. We may therefore explain this omission in /3 as a mere 
matter of recension. Being uncanonical, these verses are 
much less likely to have been added to the Armenian A. P. 
by a recensing hand than to have been taken away. It may 
be noticed however that in the later B text of the Greek Acts w. 
17 and 18 are similarly excluded, perhaps for a kindred reason. 

So much for the omissions and additions which characterize 
a as compared with )9. Yet another consideration in &voar 
of its higher antiqaity may be adduced. If there be a version, 
which at any time has been revised by fresh consultation 
of the original Greek, we shall surely be able, of two rival 
texts of it, as are a and /3, to distinguish the more primitive 
by the survival in it of solecisms, which the revising hand 
will have removed from the less ancient text. Of this rule we 
have an example in ch. ix. 2, where Tischendorf reads icai vvv 
KaTayyiX\€T€ /uiov Sti paaiXia fi&(ra>. Here a translates koi vvv 
Karay^kari /mov, ' and now you laugh at me ' ; but /3 has 
a reading which gives very good sense, and is found in the old 
Latin version : ' et nunc dicitis mihi/ Some Greek sources 
have also : koI vvv KaraXcyeri /xou. Here Karayekarc of a 
is too obviously wrong for the reviser to have substituted 
it for k4y€T4 fioi. We may conclude that a, which contains 
the solecism, is more primitive than fi, which is without it. 
It cannot, of course, be explained as a corruption which has 
grown up within the Armenian text itself. 

My object in translating a and /3 respectively into Greek 
and Latin is simply to add to our knowledge of the sources of 
the text of the A. P. I have not chosen Latin as the medium 
into which to render )3, because I suppose it to be a recension 
according to Latin texts ; but merely to avoid the labour of 
a second Greek translation. I preferred to retranslate a into 
Greek rather than into Latin, because many shades of 
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meaning, especially in regard to the use of the article, can be 
ill-rendered in a Latin dress. 

The Armenian version clearly reflects a very primitive text 
of the A. P. In analyzing the passage from cap. xv. 5, we 
saw that the texts a and /3, even where they disagree, yet cut 
across the other sources ; following no one in particular, but 
going from one to the other. This feature is still more 
marked in those passages wherein a and )3 agree. The 
Armenian text leaps from manuscript to manuscript, from 
version to version. In a few passages I have added footnotes 
to point out the dispersion throughout other sources of readings 
lying together in the Armenian. 

The weakness of Tischendorf s Greek and Latin texts lies in 
this, that they are not real texts which ever existed, but 
pieced together by him from one source after another, according 
to his judgement of how the text should run. I hope that 
any one trying to unravel the interrelations of the other 
sources will find my work of use. Where the texts a and ^ 
coincide, we have certainly a witness to the text of respectable 
antiquity. The narrative of the crucifixion contained in the 
Acts of Pilate is a rough harmony of the four Gospels. If 
they be the same Acts to which Justin Martyr and Tertullian 
allude, they must contain evidence as to the condition in the 
first half of the second century of the text of the N. T. which 
should not be neglected, and which indeed merits to be set 
alongside of the more extended harmony of Tatian. 

Here is not the place to argue the question of the 
antiquity of the A. P. It would seem, however, that the 
late Bishop Lightfoot, in his anxiety to save the credit of 
Tertullian as a critic, passes a very hasty judgement upon 
the A. P^. A text which at so early a date presents 

^ Lightfoot, Apost Fathers, vol. i. p. 55 : ' It is a mistake to suppose that 
he ^Tertullian) quotes the extant spurious Acta Pilati as genuine (Apol. ai ' ea 
omnia super Christo Pilatus . . . Gaesari tuncTiberio nuntiavit'). Tertullian, like 
his predecessor Justin M. (Apol. i. 35, p. 76 and i. 48, p. 84), attumes that the 
Boman Archives contained an official report sent by Pontius Pilate to Tiberius. 
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so many varieties of reading must have had a long history 
behind it, even if we take into account the fact of its bein/^p 
popular and ancanonical. Tischendorf, in his prolegpomena 
(p. Ixii ff.), adduces a continaons chain of testimony to 
the 'extant forgery/ as Lightfoot terms our A. P., from 
Justin Martyr up to Gregorius Turonensis. This chain 
of testimony may also be strengthened. For example, the 
very archaic fragment of a homily De Latrone preserved in 
Armenian, and ascribed to the philosopher Aristides, author 
of the famous Apology, almost certainly contains a reference 
to the Acts of Pilate, for these alone inform us that it was the 
right-hand thief who repented. For this extra-canonical 
detail we look everywhere in vain except in the A. P. ch. xiL 2. 
In Aristides de Latrone (Venice, 1878) we read : ' Remember 
me. Lord, in thy kingdom. . . . This day with me shalt thou 
be in the garden. . . . Aud now I pray you all, inends of 
the Christian race, to be instructed by the fEiith of the right- 
hand thief and to agree with him. Despise the left-hand 
one and his associates. For he held aloof from the voice of 
the crucified one, and has not in common with him the 
ancient, right-handed, and beautifully equipped mansion ; but 
has withdrawn himself to the left hand, and stations himself 

He \» not referring to any definite literary work which he had read. The 
extant forgery wai founded on these notices of the early fathers and not 
ooiiversely/ The answer to be returned to this criticism is fourfold: (i) On 
any but a forced interpretation of their language Justin M. and Tertullian do 
allude to a document which they had seen. (2) Their critical sagacity need 
not have been so ample as to prevent their supposing that the extant docu- 
ment constituted the genuine Acts. Theirs was an age and school of criticism 
which believed the Enoch Apocryph to have been written before the flood, 
the prophecies of the Christian Sibyll to have been uttered in the remotest 
antiquity. (3) A Christian forger later than Tertullian would not have written 
A. P. ch. ii, (pp. 26, 27), as it stands in the A form. (4) He would not have 
represented the ascension as taking place on the Mount Mambrek or Mamelech 
in Galilee, but would have followed the canonical text which located it on the 
Mount of Olives near Jerusalem. The absence from the oldest texts of 
the A. P. of any attempt to harmonize their narrative with the oanonicsl text 
is a sign that they were composed before the N. T. canon was fixed, le. before 
A. D. 150 or 160. 
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there. Concerning each of these robbers the expositions are 
near at hand for yon, and are constantly paraphrased and 
read aloud in tbe priestly books (et recognoscuntnr in sacer- 
dotalibna litteris).' This passage seems to put back ch. x of 
the A. P. as &r as A. d. 130-150. and is our earliest reference 
to it Next we have the testimony — according to Tischendorf 
incontestable — of Justin Martyr and Tertullian. In the reign 
of Decins we meet with a reference to the A. P. in the Acts 
of Polyeuctes, which, though only embedded in a homily 
of about A. D. 3^3, seems to be in essential respects a document 
of A. D. a6o or earlier. In these Acts (aeo Polyeueie daut 
thiitoire, par B, Aub^, Paris, 1882) Nearchus, the friend of 
the martyr, says : ' Yes, and tboa mayest remember yet 
another incident . . . and this is &om tbe history of the Lord. 
Bethink thee of the thief who was crucified on the right-hand 
side ; what did he say to the thief who was crucified on tbe 
left, and who reviled the Lord ? ' The ' history of the liord* 
in qnestion was probably the A. P., which in the oldest copies 
bear the title vnofiv^itaTa tov Kvpiov 'Ijjvov XpiuToC upaxHvTa 
M TIovtIov nikirov. 
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the paper of the MS. 
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differences of text from a other than actual omissions or additions. 

Heavier type in the Greek of a indicates a verbal identity of a with the text 
of the Armenian Vulgate. 



ACTA PILATI. 

'TTTOfJLvrJiJLaTa & ^ fjaav ^ iixirpoaSfv UoptCov Hikirov ^ • Tisch. 
(irepl TTJs ivaaravpda'tois ^ tov Kvplov fjii&v ^Irjaov ^' 
XpioTov) *. 

'Er It€1 ivv€aKaib€KiT(j^ rrjs fiy€fJiOvCa9 (Tt/Scpfov) 
5 Kalaapos paaikioas ^PcQfjuiuoi; xal *H/)(iS5ov tov vlov 
'Hpdhov ® &s [ffv] fiaaiXevs rrjs TaXiXaias ^ Iv [^rrca-] ^ Lu. 3, i 

AUd 2 4 7 

Kat5€K(ir^ r^s apxrjs avrov, koI tyj npd'^ ivvia KdKav- 
h&v *A.p^y ® firjvos iJTis fjv cixas icai Trdfiirrq iv vTraT€C(^ 

Memoriae quae fuerunt [de Christo] coram Pontio 
Filato [praeside ludaeae]. 

In anno octavo decimo^ imperii Caesaris regis 
Graecorum ^®, et Herodis filii Herodis, qui erat rex 
Galilaeorum, in nono decimo imperii eius et ante 
quam octo kalendarum ArnUj quod in vieesimo quinto 



^ The words rendered & ^ay might also = rd y€v6fx€va. F H have wpaxOfvra ; 

C has & iwfiQLX'^^^^' 

' fi faay w€pl 'Kpurrov, ^ adds tov ^€fA6vos rijs 'lovdaias. 

^ wtpi T. dya<rT. is absent from the Greek ; only D adds €ls r^ dwoHct^^Xwaiy 
which might underlie the Arm. 

' X/MO'ToO] G adds a prologue beginning I7C1; *Avaylas, Also Gopt. ; but 
A D £ F G H I agree with Arm. in omitting it. 

• Kal 'H. T. vl *H. cum E Lat. ^ tJ ir. I. ica\, cum A Lat. 

* 'Ap4y] The Arm. month uapiri^ might answer to any Western month 
according to the year. All the Greek sources except A add ^hmpiXXiw after 
icaXwSwv. Latin Aprilia, 



* The Greek codices D E have 6«rwKeudc«caTy. The Latin codices and 
Coptic have iyvtatcaiitKar^ with a. The rest of the Greek codices have 
ircvrcireudcivdTy. ^ 7 adds Tiberii, 
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'Pov<^ov, Kai 'PovjScAivov^ fo rip Trn{/)ry Irei avr^S" *, 

KoX Kaia(f}a. Kai oca iirra tov (rravpov Koi ro irABos 
roD Kvpiov, toTopiyo'ci' NtKodiyfio; ra yiv6\L€va toZs 
apxiepojciv Kai T019 6X\ots 'lovbaloi^' {koi iTa^€v 5 
NiKJ$T)/AOs ^,) ''kvv^ KaX Kcudi^a, xai It^iMVi^ koX A<i6a ®y 
(»col FafiaXiijX,) *IoiJ5off, Aevt, N€<f»^aXifA, 'AAcfai^poy 

Hromphae ^, a»/tf BabelonU ^, in quarto anno eius et 
duonim principum sacerdotam Indaeomm, Annae et 
Caiaphae. £t quanta post cmcem et passionem 
domini, historiatus * est Nieodemns quae &cta sunt 
sammis sacerdotnm aliisqne ladaeis, Annae et Caia- 
phae et Simedni,et Dokae^^, Indas, Levi, Nepthalim, 



I '1 



*Fo6<f», K, *Pov/3.] Greek A I G C, Latin Copt, correspond ; but B has 
'BiKtvriavov and E omits entire passage. The spelling Bubellinam preserved 
in the Fasti Siculi is closest to the Arm. 

' ainris] Arm. may also s^avrov; £ has rip airris 6Xvfciru&8os; but other 
sources have rrji 8icuro(rioaT$f 6Xvfcirid8os. D omits entire clause. 

' tcaX] other sources have Ivi, 

* h»oi¥ 47.] Greek sources omit or have simply M ; the Latin has nib prin- 
eipaiu gacerdotum. 

^ l<rT6prj<r€v usque Ni«o8i;/«os] So E which has Iffr, "Sue. rd vtirp, rois lovdo/ocs 
Kol roTs dpxi^p^vffij cvvira^tv 6 airrbi Hfiic, All the Greek sources, except 
D which omits the entire passage, add ypAfifuuriy *ESpa£gois, So Latin and 
Copt. 

* In C G I, in Latin and Copt, which are nearest to Arm., Annas and Caiaphas 
and Simon and Dotha are of the number of those who went before Pilate, and 
are therefore like Gamaliel and the rest put in nom. case at the beginning of a 
new paragraph. They are, according to the Arm., the recipients of Nicodemas* 
instructions. Perhaps tra^tv is a mistranslation of ffwira^ty and led to the 
four first names being put in the dative. Tischendorf following AFHadds 
before 'Ayvas the words ffv/ifiwuKioy ydp wot^frayrts ol dpxi^pw mi oi ypafAiAartts. 



'' 7 reads Romae, 

* An obvious corruption of Rubellionis, ' 7 reads e( hitt, 

^® In a and /3 the proper names as far as Dtkete are in the dative. From 
lMda$ they are in the nominative case. 
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invpoffOfv DtAdrov Kai^7)n>/H)vi'TE; rou aurou ^ ircpi 
TToAXuv itp&^eiav KaK&v {kiyovrfi)' oi!£afifv rov 'Iijo'oiii' 

f vUv 0(oS * Kat ^airtX^a' od fi.avav hi rovro ', d\X^ Ka^ * Lu. 13. 

ra ird^para (Ss^tjAoi'', Koi tth" iraTpCav OpTjaKtUi/ jm,. ,g. 

^fiwv^ KaToAOfrat ^ovXrrai. Aiyn aiiro's 6 niASros' '■ 

Ti iartf^ b Trpirrfi Koi ^oikfTM KaraXviTM ! Aiyovaip^ IJ.5. 

s! louBoioi- vofiov f\oitfV iv (ro^jSdrqi fi^ 0tpairtvaai 

o TWO* oSrorSe ;(a)Xoiis '**, nHpKois " Kai ■napahvriKiAs koI ^^ "Mat. 11. 

Ktvpovs, Kol baip-opt^ofUpovs^^ iOtpaisevafp h vafipar^ L11.7. »j. 

Alexander'^, atqae alii Indaeorum veneruut coram 
Filato, accneabaDt omne " de mnltis actionibas malia. 
Novimns leaum filium losephi [fabri] '^ ex Maria 
natum, et dicit ee lilium Dei et regem. Et non 
solum hoc, sed et sabbata disaolvit et paternam 
re1]ig\onein noetram destraere vult^'. 

Dicit illis Filatus : Quid est quod agit et vult 
destruere ? 

Dicvmt [illi] Indaei: Legem habemus in eabbato 
noQ curare aliquem; eed ille claudos [et proBtrstos], 

' si Aoirro^ Ann. -^ alt'i. 

' ToB dfiroE] All other sonrceB haye or imply rou l^aov here. 

' vUv'] 80 G and Latini ; others add £ptb befort it or b/oita^ifitvm'. 

* B add. tdC Ttrroyo,. 

* iiri H. Tfr.] Cum CQ Copto LaUnU. 

< Hi iaUov Si tcSto] So C D G I and Lntini. 

' rifui* ^imr coni A Copto Latlnl* ...CO om. ^/iar. 

* rf i<mr !] A. •$ adds airf. 

•* P addK et praitrafot. " om. «of before Xiirporfi. 

■* x>Ai>i> ■ . ■ tail'.'] So Q only adding Koi nfrois nfter «) rv^. The Latin 
codlcei A B reflect Q, bat the Latin C which hai elaurlet eaeeoi paralgticot 
tepro»o$ el daemonioiot it the onl^i eoorcs whioh exactly agree! witli Arm. 



" T adds tt larioi. 

" The word in 0, ^wiAli^ •■ oimt, miut be a corruption of ^Jimbk 

■* All the •oorcei except a have/obn'. >* 7 hag miU ittt. 
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iiro KaKw vpi(€tAV. Aiy€i atrrols 6 Ylikaros' voUap 
• Mat. 9. itpd(€Oiv KaK&v ^ ; Aiyovaiv avroi' y6rjs iarlv^ K<d iv * 
Lu. II. W fl^PX^i^^^ Sai|fcoi'M»i' ^Kpc&XXci t& Soii&^i^ia^ kcu itairra 
'5* ciuT«^ diroTaa<rcTai ^. 

17 ftnd * Aiy€i axfTols 6 ITiXotos' tovto ovk iarlv iv iico^^JpTy 5 
I Cor i^ ''rrcvfiari ^K/SciXXeii; ra daifAorta, oAA* li; rois dcois* rip 
27' 'A<rKXT|7rttt) *. 

Aiyovaiv oi 'lotidalot rf FltXcir^* i^toO/xer rd <rov 
« Mat. 37. iA€y€6os &<rT€ avrov TrapaarrjvaA iirl tov firjiiaTos^ crov 
Jno. 10, '^**^ iK(ni<raT€ avrov \ 'npwrKaXi(ra\i,€vos 6 ITiXaroy tovs 10 
'3» 'lovfia/ovs^ A^yet avrors** ir«s dvrofiat ^y« ivr\p^ 

jg, * fiy^pMV paaOiia i^^T&xrai; Aiyovaiv avrw* ^/mcl; oi 

caecos et paralyticos, leprosos et daemoniosos curavit 
in sabbato malis opeiibus. Dicit illis Hiatus : quibus 
operibus malis ? 

Dicunt : Maleiicas est [et Beelzebulo] principe 
daemonum eiicit daemones, et sunt omnia huic 
subieeta. Dicit illis Pilatas : Istud non est hi im- 
mundo spiritu eiicere daemones, sed in deo Asclepio. 

Dicunt ludaei Pilato : Precamur tuam magnitu- 
dinem, ut veniat stet ante tribunal tuum et audiatis 
ilium. Yocavit ad sese Pilatus ludaeos 6t dicit ad 
illos: Quomodo possum ego vir praeses regem 
interrogare? 

* \4y, avTMs 6 U. w. w, k. ; A^7. avr.] cum G Copt. Latt ..AC om. 

^ All other sources add Bt€\((fiob\ either before or after rf Sipxoyri, but 
C omits dpX' r. 9ou/t, * fi rf B(f. 

' dKK* . . . *A<rK\rfmf] So most sources, but G £ omit, and Copt, et multi Codd. 
Latini 8ed in virtuie {nomine) dei. For the plural however rois $tois the other 
sources have r^ $€^, 

* &(TT€ usque dKo^ffart alrrov'] The Arm. literally =u^ venerit et steterit 
coram tribunali vostro et audieriHs ah illo. This combines the readings of 
C G E Copt. Latt. do-rc av. vapaar, t^ firj/wrl <rov xai dKovaBrjyai with that 
of D which is &<rT€ av. wapacrr, inl rod ^imt6s <rov koL hpomfirjivai vapdi, aov. 

* itpwiK, b n. r. 'Iov8.] So A (only adding 8^ after ir/Mxr/r., where others add 
Kox before it) and Lat. Flor. : Admcan% ad Be Pilatus ludaeos dieit eis, 

* dp^p] Not in Greek or Latin. 
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\kyo\k^v airrbv /Sao-iX^a*, oAA.' avrds^ \iy€i lovroV^. •Jno. 19. 

TTpo(rKa\€<rdiX€VOs de^ 6 ITiAaTos rdv Kovpaoopa Kiy€i^' I' 

li€Ta iiri€i,K€Cas eto-cX^eVo) 6 'It/o-ous. i^ekdtav 6 K(y6p- 2. 
<ra)p Kat yvoapCa'as avrbv Ttpo(r^KVvr\<riV airr^ koX Kaplav 

Ki;pt€, ^ttI tovtov® ittpntarriaov*^ koX €f<reX^€, on® 6 
fjyeiiiiv Ka\€i <r€ *. Zdorrcs ^^ de ol 'lovSatoi & iiroCrja^v 
6 Kovpara>p^^ KarlKpa^av XiyovT€s t<S ITtAara)^^* 6iar^ V7r6 
TTpalKOiVos ^^ OVK cIoTyyaycff airw ^* dAX' vrrd Kovpa-oapos ; 

Dicunt illi : nos negamus de illo, quod rex est, sed 
ipse dieit de sese. Vocavit Pilatus cursorem, et dicit 
[illi] : cum moderatione ingrediatur lesus. 

Quum exisset cursor foras et agnosset ilium, et 
toUens faciale in manu suo expandit in terra et dicit : 
Domine super hoc ambula et ingredere intra, quia 
vocat tep'aeses. Et quum vidissent illud^* ludaei quod 
fecit cursor, clamaverunt Pilato et dicunt : Cur tortore 
non introducebas ilium intra, sed cursore ? Nam 

^ hlyovaiv usque kavr6v'\ So in general C D E 6 Copt. Flor. Vatt. The Ann. 
answers in particular to G £ G in omitting ol *lovtaioi. after ahr^^ to G in 
reading avrhv fiatrikca, to D in omitting etvcu after fiaaj,\ia^ to ODE in 
retaining ahr6s, to none in reading Xky^i before kavT6v instead of after. 

' fi om. 8^. ' /3 adds ain^, 

* fp€Ltc€6Xiov] So D E F H, Latini fafciale. Other sources have koJO&vXojiml. 

* ^}w. X»] Cum A D et Latinis. 

* M T.] So Latin super hoc. Greek sources have various readings. 
' TT^pnt.'] Arm. = incede, 

' b 1^7. K. cc] So Latin quia praeses vocat te, Greek has order leaXfT 
at 1)7. 

* fi has order tea\. 6 1J7. ^** j8 adds rovro or iKttvo, 

^^ /cariK. usque niXdrqf'] This agrees best with D : Karixpa^ciy airov €vl rdy 
IliKaToy \4yoyT(s. Most sources have Karix. tov UiX&tov Xiyovres, So also 
many Latin sources, but not all. ^^ fi has rov UiKdrov Xiyovrts, 

'^ vpcuK.I The Arm. word answers rather to fiaaavtarov, 

" ohn da^y. ov.] The Latin ABC Cur eum praeconis sub voce non ingredi 
fecisti best answers to the Arm. The Greek sources have IWAcvo-as or 
hKoKtaas tltrtKOtiv, 
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KoX yap 6 Kovpafop d€a(raiJL€vos avrbv irpoa'€K6pf}a'€V airr^ ^ 

airr^* K^Jptc, icaAe? <re 6 fiy€ixiiv *. 

'O d( ITiXarof icaAeo'ct/xeros t6v Kovpatapa Xeyei avroi* 

rf ^irotryn-as tovto ; A^y£i avru) *, ore iL'n€(TT€iKiup.r\v * 5 

lyii ® eJff 'Icpovo-aXty/ut irp^s rbv ^Aki^avbpov elbov KaSrj- 

li€Vov airrdv'' iTrl Svov, Kal ol Trailbfs 'Iov5aia>r €Kpa(ov, 

Mat. 21. i^ovTf^ kXoSous^ tv Tai9 \€p<rlv avr^v*' SXXoi b€ 

j^ tf ircoTpcSKPuoK * tA tfiana avrcjif ipmpo(r6€V avrov ^ 

36 and XiyovT€S' S6{a® ^k d«|riOTOis ^^* cdXoyiifi^KOS Ss ^PX^^ ^i' 'o 
Mat. 21. , 

g 6ko|Miti Kupiou. 

« Lu. 19, 
38. 

cursor quam vidit ilium, adoravit ilium, et &ciale quod 
habebat [in manu], expandit in terra et dixit: Domine, 
vocat te praeses. 

Focavit cursorem Pilatus, et dicit illi : Quid fecisti 
istud ? 

Dicit cursor : Quo tempore missi sumus in leru- 
salem ad Alexandrum, vidi ilium sedentem super 
asinum et pueii ludaeorum clamabant habentes ramos 
in manibus suis, et alii stemebant vestimenta sua 
ante ilium, et dicebant : Gloria in excelsis, beatus qui 
venis in nomine Domini. 

' airrf] So Latin. Greek omits. 

^ t dxtv {quod kdbi^t)'] So LAtin forms add quod gerehat (or ten^bat) 
in maniu But Arm. a has not in manu. Greek has avrw simply. 

' Koi €tv€v usque 1)7.] So F H and Latin D*^ et dixit ei Domine vocat te 
praeses ; but other Latin sources and rest of Greek have leal &s 0aai\4a axfrdv 
ircpiirar^o'flu vtirwriietv or similar. 

* fi has 6 Koi^pffeap'And om. avr^). 

* AtrtiTTiiXd/tritf iy^l A and Latini have /ic dir^o'TciXas, other sources dviartikas 

* fi om. (y&, ' fi has air, leaBiiii, 

* iKpaiov usque alrrSjp] So D and less closely the Lat. D**^. 

* |/xir. a{rT€v] Not in Greek ; perhaps it « Lat. in via. 

'* 8<$^a Iv v.] This is nearest to A &aawd. hv r. h. The other Greek 
sources and also Latin have aStaov 817, 6 iv r. v, or similar. But the B form 
of the Acts omits the latter and agrees with Arm. 
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"'EtKpa^QV 01 'lovdouot KQx kiyovaiv T<a Koip<r<apc 'E/3- 
paCoDV ^ iM€v oi iraUes l/Spaiorl €\€yov 2, <rot 5^ ?ro^£i; ijv 
yiyv<i(TK€Lv^ to €XXr]VL(rTi^ ; Aiyei (avrols)^ 6 Kovptroiip' 
fjpdrriad nva t&v *EfipaCa>v koX elira' ri {itrriv h) 
5 KpiCovaiv ® kfipaurri ; kclkcIvos ipixrivcvaiv p.01. A4y€i 
avToW 6 nUaros' Ttm tKpa(ov^ ; Aiyov(ri,v^ avT^'^^' 
84{o^i iv ui|ri<rTois» ^€w ^'^. A^yct airoij 6 ITiAaros- • Lu. 19. 
ci v/utcts fiapTVp€iT€ TCL^ i^oDvas^^ rhs irapa r&v ^^' 
iraiboiv ^^ KpaCmiivas ^^, rl rjiJ,apT€v 6 Kovpa-cap ; ol bi 
10 iaidTtria-av. 

Clamaverant luda^i dicentes ad cursorem: He- 
braeorum pueri hebraice clamahant : sed tibi unde rh 
Romane? Dicit cursor: Interrogavi quendam ex 
Indaeis et dixi : Quid clamant hebraice ? et ille 
expoBuit mihi. Dicit ei Pilatus : Quomodo clamabant 
[hebraice] ? Dic*^ ei : Gloria in excelsis. Dicit eis 
Pilatus: Si vos attestatis [ipsi] vocem quae ab 
infantibus dicta est, quid peccavit cursor ? lUi autem 



* /3 rwv 'E3/). * /3 i«pa(ov, • fi om. ijy yiyv, 

* ffol usque iWriyiffri] This is closest to Latin sources ABC, especially C\ 
which have unde tUn gattUi (C om.) hoc (B est hoc) noese, but the order is thnt 
of Latin D*^ tu autem cum sis GraecuSf quomodo linguam hehrcteam nosti ? 
Similarly the Arm. unites features from each of the various forms which the 
sentence assumes in the Greek, e. g. aoi from B F, the order col v60iv from A, 
yivi)(iK€iv from B, rh iW-qviari from B F and A, also Copt. Note that the 
Latin follows C E, which have kfipcuari instead of kWrjuiaTi. 

' om. avTois. * fi has tI Kpd(. und om. i<TTtv B. 

^ fi ain-f, » fi adds *Ej8/)cu(rT«. » fi Xiyti. 

'• \4y. aifj] So C . . . the rest add ol 'lovSaaM. 

" 96(a usque Bt^'] The nearest to this is the Latin 'Osanna in excelsis.' The 
Greek sources have &(rawd' /Kfifipoyrj. $apovxavva. iZovai, \4yei airoTs 6 
TUkdros' Kat rh oitravvdi Koi rd \oiv^ ri kp/irjy€V€Tat ; XiyovfftP avr^ ol 'lovScuof 
awffov ft}, 6 iv rots inf/iffrotr €if\oyTffi4vos 6 ipx^fifpos kv 6y6fiari Kvpiov, The 
Latin have the same addition. The Greek AD omit the whole passage 
beginning from \€7€( ait. 6 11. rr. ixp. 

" om. $€$. '* fi riiv <l>on^v rifv, 

^^ Hpa^o/jiivas] So Latin voces et verba quvbus ah infantibus acclamatum 
est . . . Greek has Xtx^ticas, ^ fi Xtyoiikvriv, 
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Acyct^ (6 ITtXaTOs) tcS Kovpcroapc i^€KO€ koL &(nr€p 
Po6k€i cio-dyaye avrov* ^Ek^cls 5 Koipaoap iTroC7f<r€v 
Kara r6 irp&Tov (r)(rjiia koI^ Xcyci ry 'I?|<rot5* Kvpi€, 
* Mat. 27. €la'€kO€' Sti S fiyfpMV* icoXci (re. 

Ela-tkSovTos bk Tov *lrjaov Kai tQv <nyvo<l>6p<av icarc- 5 

XovTOiV ra clyva^ iKa/mi/roi; ra trtyva ras irpoTOfias kavr&v 

Kal TrpoaeKVvria'av t^ Xpiorw ^. tdoi^c; hi ol ^EPpaloi 

(^ ro axrjiia tQv (rlyvfav, Aircp iKdfji<f>0ri<rav Kal TTpoceici' 

^ Mar. 1 5. vr\(rav Ty 'IiycroO *), Tr€pi(r(r&s ^ fKpaCov ^ Kara tQv criyvo- 

cM t T ^^P^^' ^ ^^ HiXaTos X^yet irpos tovs 'lovJatbvs*' ov 10 

33* dav/ti(iC^r€ ircd? iKafMyjrav tcl alyva riis irpoTOfioLs kavT&v ^, 

iXka KpiC€T€ Kara t&v <n.yvo<t>6pa>v, Sa-irep c! avroi 

iKafiy^av *^ ; \iyovaiv ol ^lovhaloi n^ IliXdrip* ^/met; 

tacuerunt. [Deinde] dicit * cureori : Egredere et quo- 
modocamqae vis introdnc eum. Exiens cursor fecit 
secnndum prius schema, et dicit ad lesam : Domine 
ingredere, quia praeses vocat te. 

Ingresso lesa, signiferi tene]>aiit signa et curva- 
verunt signa capita sua et adoraverunt lesum. Yi- 
dentes antem ladaei amplius clamabant adversus 
signiferos. Pilatus vero dicit ad ludaeos : Non 
miramiDi quomodo iDCurvayerunt signa capita sua 
[et adoraverunt lesam] ? Sed clamatis adversas 
signiferos, quasi ipsi curvaverint [et adoraverint]. 
Dicunt ludaei ad Pilatum : Nos vidimus quemad- 



' fi Tore Xiytt and om. 6 IIiX. ' om. /ecu, 

^ r$ *jT)<rov. * fi omits words bracketed. 

* I have written 'Iov9a(ovs here and elsewhere, because Tischendorf s text 
has it and it was pedantic to alter it. But it may be noticed that the 
Armenian has but one word Hreajk to render both 'Iov8au>s and *£j3/xuos and 
their derivatives. 

* fi adds ledl vpofftiej&vtjffay t^ ^Irjaov. "* /3 adds teat vfHHreici^oav, 



' 7 adds praeses. 
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€ii5o/ui€y -JTws iKaiiyjrav ol <ri'yvo(f>6poi TTpo(rKVvfj(rai^ t(S 
Iriaov, irpOfrKoXfo-ifievos 6 fiyefiiiv^ rohs (riyv(xl>6povs •Mat. 27. 
kiy€i avTois' tI o{fra>9 CTrotTycrare * ; XAyovaiv avr^' 
flfi€is ivbp€S ''EXX.rjves ia-fiev Up6bov\oi,^, ircSy TrpocrcKV- 

5 V7]<rafJi€V avT<^ ; Kal yap KaT€\6vT(t>v fifi&v ra alyva 
iKdfi<l>Or]a-av koll vpoa-fKiivrja-av t<^ 'lry<ro€ ^. 

Aiyei avroh 6 ITtAaros** €K\i^a(r6€ vfifls i^ v/utwv 
Svbpas bvvaTOvs koX icparaiot;;, koL avrol KaT6.cr)(a>aiv to. 
alyva, Koi Idco/mev et iv iaxrrois KifnTTovrai. iK\€$iii€voi 

10 8i ol irpta-^TSTepoi r&v *lovbaC(»>v avbpas b<ib€Ka bvvarois^, 

ava Jf i^ iitoiqiTav Karaayjdv ra trlyva, koI iari- 

Orjcrav^ ifiTrpoa-Ocv tou Pi/jfAaTos^' tov fiyifiovos. \iy€i 6 bMat. 27. 

YliXaros r^ Koipatapi' licjSaAe avrov l^co tov irpai- 

,,^- »\ / It \ \ ^^ Mat. 27. 

Tupiou^, Kai €l<rdyay€ avrov woAiy, &a"ir€p koi a-v 19. 

^5 fiov\€L Kal i^\6ov Ifo) rot; TrpaiT<oplov 6 ^Irjaovs Koi Mat. 27. 

Jno. 18. 
28. 

modum inclinayerunt signiferi et adoraverunt lesum. 
Advocans praeses signiferos dicit eis: Quare sic 
fecistis ^ ? Dicunt illi : Nos viri gentiles samus [et] 
templorum servi : qaomodo adoi'am?^^ eum ? nam 
nobis tenentibus signa curvata sunt et adoraverant 
earn. 

Dicit Piktus synagogae : Eligite vos ex vobis viros 
potentea et fortes^ et ipsi teneant signa, et \\Aemus si 
ex se curventur. Et elegerunt seniores ladaeoram 
viros daodecim fortes [potentesqne], et senos senos 
fecerunt tenere signa, et steterunt ante tribunal ^ 
praesidis. Dicit Pilatus cursori: Eiice istum foris 
praetorium, et intromitte iterum quomodo tu volueris. 
Et exivit foras praetorium lesas et cursorwwi princeps. 



s air^ instead of t^ *lrt<r. ^ fi ^iy. ^ n. rf vA^^ci. 

' /3 Kparatohs xai Jhn^aToiSs, 



• yfee. sie, ^ y om. trifK 
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j KOfvptroip. Kol irpoirKaktiriiAfvot 6 ^y€/Aa>r rohs Kari" 
Xovras rii <rlyva \4yti airoU' &iioaa KarcL rod Kalo'ctpos, 
Sti Oil/ KafA<l>0&(riv r^ aiyva €l<n6vTos tov 'IiycroC, airo* 
TffjM roLS K€<f}aXa9 vn&v. koI Mkfva-fp (6 ^ye/x^v^) 
cicrcX^civ {t6v 'Iiycovr*) iK bevripov. koL iiroiriirev 6$ 
Kovpawp Kara t6 irpOrov <rx^fia, kuI voXXa Trap€Kik€a'€v 
6 Kovpawp rbv ^Irffrovv^ tva iiriPfj iirl tov ^K€a>X£ot;^. 
€l(r€\66vTos b^ avTov vdkiv iKankKf>Oriir<w rh. cCyva iv 
kavrols Koi Trpo<r€ic6vr\<raih r^ 'It/ctoO. 

Caput II. 

*0 Ilk YliXaro9^ Ihl^v iii<l>opos ytvopLtvos ifiovkevero^ 'o 

•Mat. a;. ipaffTTJvcu avo tov pi^i&arof *. In ii avrov ivOvyioviUvov 
19. ^ m 

iLva<rTrjvaif ^ y^i^ adroG circfii|reF 'wp&t aM^ X^youira' 

Vocavit ad ee praeses [viros] qui signs, tenebant, dixit- 
que eis: loxavi per Caesarem, quia, si inclinant se 
signa qnando intrat lesus, ampntabo capita vestra. 
Et iussit^ ingredi secnnda vice. £t fecit onieorum 
princeps ad prius schema, et multum precabatnr ut 
ambularet super faciale lesus et ingrederetur. In- 
troeunte autem, iteram inclinaverunt se signa ex sese 
et ^ adoraverunt lesum. 

Caput II. 

Ut vero * vidit Pilatus, extimuit, voluit surgere de 
tribunali. Dum vero ille cogitabat surgere, uxor sua 
misit ad ilium dicens: Nihil stat tibi et homini 

* om. 6 i^tfi^v. * fi om. rbv *lrjaovv. 

* adds 6 *Irj(rovs tcai tUriKBy. 

* The text of Mat. runs thus : KaOrf/iivov 8^ avrov ivl rov fi-fffMros, dwiffrtikt 
vpds alrrbv i) yvyil avrov j \4yovffa, firjZiv aoi koL rf JkKoiif kxtivft' rroWdi yap 
(wa$w aiiiitpov mar 6vap &' aitrdv. Where for ai^tpw the Cop. (item Ar' 
Pers.) read ' hao nocte.* 

* /3 ieikrj<T€v. 



• 7 adds praeaeg, ^ y^et ex sese. • 7 omits. 
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yxl^\f ooi Kftl rf SiKoup iM(M|i* iroXXd y^^ iKaKO^iirjP ^ rfj * Mat. 27. 
2n;xrl rauny, 'O di ITiXSros Trpoo'KoAeo'cififi/os iirawas ^' 
Toirs 'lovdafov; A^y€( avrois' oTdarc 5n ^ yvwj /aov tfco- 
crefiris icrriv Kal (jxaXXov)^ ^lovbaCa^. kiyovcriv (avr^)** 
5 Na4 oldafifi;. A4y€i airrols 6 FltXaro?* iSoi^ lir€ii^€v 
vpbf ifii^ Kdyovca' ^iifii¥ 001 ical t^ Sckcu^ Imm^. 
(iroXXd ® ydp Kwa^ "^ iv twHtji * rp ]n;icr^9 Kal iyvtav in 
oiT6s ioTi kp»t)|s ItfiTWK Kal vcKpwy) ^ ^. ^ -A.C. 10. 

Aeyovcrtj; oi 'lovdatot'® t<^ IliAcir^ ^^' /i^ tliraiiiv (rot on 
10 yoiys ioTiv ; Iboh dvHpovokiiiia Ittc/h^c r^ yvvaiKl cov^^. 
*0 8€ ITiXSro; vpoa-KaKfo-ififvos^^ ovtqvs **X^y€» air<^* 
r^ oSroi K«Tii|MpTvpoiKr&K ^ <rov ; cviiv AoAcis ^ ; ^ Mat. 26. 

62 and 
27- 13 

iusto^^ isti: multa enim passa sum [propter earn] in j^ ^^ 
hac nocte. Pilatus autem oonvocavit omnes ladaeos ^ Mar. 15. 
et dicit eis : Scitis qaia mulier mea cultrix dei est et 
ladaea [est ea sicut yos]. Dicunt : immo scimus. 
Dicit eis Pilatus: Ecce misit ad me [uxor mea] 
dicgns : Nihil stat tibi et [homini] illi insto : ludaei 
[autem respondernnt et] dicnnt Pilato : Non diximas 
tibi [prius] quia magas est? ecce misit somniam 
videndum nxori tnae. 

Pilatas autem vocavit lemm et dicit ei : Quid isti 



^ fi adds it aifriv. ^ om. fiSiWov, 

' fi adds iarlw &inr*p Vfutf. * fi om. alrf, 

* fi adds 4 yvy^ fiov. ' /3 omits from voAA^ down to Ktd rtupSfv. 
"* voAXd 7. Iir.] The Arm. literally = * For many stufferings happened to me. 

So in the Arm. Yulgate. Just above the Greek phrase was rendered literally. 

• Iv T. T. vvK.'] So Latin, in hoe nocte. Greek simply vvtcrCs or dia t^s wMr6s. 
' tcai iyyw usqne v€KpSr¥\ All other sources omit. 

^^ fi has ol 9^ lovSoToi AnoKpiBivrts X4y. 

^^ hiyoveiv usque UiKikr^'] The Latin C is nearest to this. 

^' 6vcipo«. usque aov] Arm. literally « wmnium dMt uidere foeniiniU tut. 

*^ fi rhv 'Iriaow for ainrwk. 

^* abrods] Greek, Latin, Copt, have t6v Iffcow, 



^ y omits iusto, 
G 2 



84 Acta Pilati. 11. 3. 

'O Vk. 'Ii^ovs ^vt A fiii cTxov i^ovciav ovk itv 
ikiXovv licaoTos yap i^valttv i\€i tov arofiaros airrov 

"^ Mat. 27. XoXeiv iyaOi r€ xal xaicd' avrol Ji/rozroi^ 

' ATroKpi04vT€9 01 irpea-fivT^poi tQv ^lovbaloav Kiyova-iv 

Jno.8.41. r^ 'I?|<roi;' H iirroiuOa (^M^^O^ » irp^rov 8ti ^k iropvfiai 5 
y€yivirr\<raC b€VT€pov on iv yewfyrei aov * BT/0Xe€fAai6)i; • 
^ avaiptcris y€yov€V rpirov on i Trarrjp cov 'loxr^^ kcH 
fj iirJTrip aov Mapiofi €ls Alyvirrov i<t>vyov diori /m^ €l%pv 
Ttappftiaiav iv }il(n^ rw kaov. 

^ Lu. 3. - Aiyova-lv nv€9 t&v Ttap€(m\K6Toiiv cfiXa^els** iK r&v 10 

Ac.^a. 5. *^ovhaloiiV fffieh ov kiyopL^v on iK vopv€Cas y4yov€V, 
AXX' oJhaiifv on ip.vria'Teva'aTO 'Ifi><ri|<^ ri\v firjripa airov 
Mapiifx, Kcu oif y^yivvqrax iK Tropp^Cas. A^yci 6 

testificantur propter te ? nihil loqueris ? lesas aatem 
dicit: Si non haberent potestatem, non loquerentur. 
Qnoniam nnusquisqae potestatem habet oris sui loqui 
bona et mala : et ipsi videbunt. 

Besponderunt seniores Indaeoram et dicunt.ad 
lesam : Quid videbimua ? primam quod ex fornicatione 
natus es : secundo quia in nativitatem tnam Beth- 
leemensium trueidatio facta est: tertio, qaod pater 
tnus loseph et mater tua Maria in Egyptam 
fogitivi faerunt eo quod non haberent fidaciam in 
populo. 

Dieunt quidam qui adstabant ex ludaeis pii : Nos 
non dicimus quod ex fornicatione natus est, sed scimus 
quoniam desponsavit loseph matrem eius Mariam, et 



^ fi has iif^6/x€$a and om. ^fitts, 

^ Iv y€v, ffou] So Yen. Fabr. pro (in) natvvit<ite tua and all Latin aoureee 
approximate. Greek has i) yiyyrjcrls aov or 4 ^ 7^vvf^i$, bat E hi^ 7crvi^ 
BivTOs aov, 

' Bi/^X.] A is nearest hv Bri$k€ifA. All other sonrees add njfniwWf 
infantum, 

* tK tSjv *Iov8. c{r\. 
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^ FTtAaros ^* oSroy 6 Arfyoy v/maii; ^ AAiy^iys * Ifrriv *, #ca^i 
Kal avTtii Xiyov<nv ol (ruveOvoi vfi&v^, Aiyov<nv r<p 
IltAtira) '^Awa; xai Kat(i<^a9* Airai/ ro ttX^^o? Kpi^^p^^v 
OTi iK '' TTopvtlas y€yivvr)r€U ®, koX ov TrurTeitis, oirroi bi 
5 TT/oocn^Xvrot eio-iv xal /xa^rat avrov. 

A^et ITiXaro; *• ri iariv on vpoa-rikvToC €la'iv '^ ; 

Aiyovcriv^^: 'EXAtjvo)!; Wkvo iy€pvri0ri<rav, Kal vvv 
yry6pa<ri,v 'lovdaiot. 'AireKpCOrjaav ol €Itt6vt€s Sn ovk 
€K TTopvtlas yryivvTYraC Adfo/o'^ kcX 'AaripLOs koX 

non est natus ex fomicatione. Dicit Pilatos [ad 
ludaeos qui dixerant earn ex fomicatione natum 
esse] : Hie sermo vester [non] est venis [qaoniam 
desponsatio facta est], sicut ipsi cognati vestri dicunt. 
Dicnnt Pilato Annas et Caiaphas : omnis multitudo 
clamamns quoniam ex fomicatione natos est [et 
maleficus est] et non credis : isti autem proseljrti 
sunt et discipoli eius. 

Dicit Pilatns [Annae et Caiaphae] : qoid sunt 
prosely ti ? 

Dicunt [ei] : Gentilium filii sunt nati et modo 
&cti sunt ludaei. Besponderont ii qui dicebant quia 
non est de fomicatione natus, Lazarius et Asterius, 

^ JJiXaros] All sources add 9p6s rohs lovSa/ovs rohs Xiyovras ttvai ahrbw in 
wopydas. 

' fi adds wpbs rohs lov8a(ovs rohs Xiyovras •wtfk aifrov tri Iff vopvtias 
ytyiyvfirai. 

' IfiSnf] All sources add oluc except A which has the question : dkfjBis ion 
rovro r6 fi^fM ; 

* dA. iorrtv] All sources add in Spfuurrpa yiyoyay or similar. 

* fi oitK tffnv &K. and adds 5ti Sp/uurrpa yiyovav. * fi ol <rSv, i/i. Xiy. 
^ in l« usque mffrtfitis'] So A and G E I (but these last transpose «o2 oO 

wMTTftJcis, tn, «.T.X.). Other Greek sources as B have same order as G £ I 
but read mcrrcv^fictfa. The Latin has for icat ol vitrr, et maleficus est. 

' /3 adds et maleficus est, 

» \iy, nix.] The Latin C alone agrees : Respondit PUatus. 

*• fi adds vpbs^Amtaw ttat Katinpay. " ri *lffir wpwriiXvroi. 

*' fi adds avT^. 



86 Ada Pilati. ii. 5. 

'AvUp^uMt * KOI ' 'I<tic(oj3in * xol Zij/Mf , £aftovi)A koI * 

'lovdawv iviikv koL ikrfitiav* \aKdvfuv *". 

\iyti '^ 5 niAaros «piv rain B«M«Ka Hvipat " ot IXtyop s 
Sn oi yfyivvf\TM ix vopvcfas ''' ipKtCoi ift^s xard r^i 

Aiyowfur r^ ITiAiiTtp, v6fiav 1\o)mv fiaraUK *' fi^ 

AndronicuB, lanopns et Zeiss, Samuel, leaac, Fineet et 
Crotpot et ladas : Nos pronelyti non sDmos futi, sed 
filii Indaeomm Bamos, et reiitatem loquimnr : [etenim 
ID Bpcmsalift Mariae et loeephi interfuimos.] 

Convoeavil Pilatoa daodeoim viros qui dicebant quia 
DOQ est de (bmicntione natna [dicitqoe ad eos] : 
Adinro vos per viiam^* Caesaris, si verum est qaod 
dicitis [quia non eet de fomicatione natns]. 

Dicant Pilatu: Legem habemna non iuiate vane, 

■ 'IwSpiirumt^ The other BonnMa hkre 'Arf^rioi. 

* P om. n/. * B hai Iftronroi. 

* ft om. KoJ bsfora 'iaaht. 

' tiMiit] Other ioDrwe *ivth. * fi tmh. 

' $ Kfiaitot. ' P om. coi 'Ay/i. 

* After XoXoCfiir B E I Latt add ; Kol T^p th ri Sp^aarpa 'laxri^ mi 
Mofiat wafa-ftf6vaiuy. A omita. 

'* adds Sai T^p (It ri Spiiaarpa Utapiat Koi laxri^fi rapayrtiyaiiir. 

" B yiy'i ■ ■ vofH'ifai] p has wpoataktaaiurot i ILXaroi Toht lU/StiRi. 

" Aiyii DH^ae ittpas] B C E I Latt. and Copt, have rpaanaXjiviitros Si i 
n. TO^ Hit. SfS,, and juat below after tapnUa adds A^7<i oirDii. Bat Greek 
A hu yfwt S) i tliAaToi $rt iXt)0^ tlal rd asp' airiilv AtYorum, \tyti airois. 

" llteh, leada nit (tw^t^oi En o& 7(7. I* w. Xiyti atrreit. 

" ^Xf] -^1 other aonroel have aartifiat. 

^ j9 T^ fe^T* Kaiaapo%. 

'• A^Ti] Greek, Latin and Copt, add Bri oi jiytn^Tai Ik wt/mias. 

" (S addi 8ti 06 7i7^m}ra( Ik wopKlas. 

" yoToiait] Other aonreea omit. 

" Hil« anawen to the phraae tl» rify fa>^ to* Kafmpet found in torn B ot 
the A. P. Howerer the Arm. word might render eamifiar. 
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* ifu^€iv *, Sri hfjLafrrCa iarlv *• oSrot 6fi4<ri3V(np • 5ri • Jag. 5. 

* w .«», .r™^„ ». 4^, ,^0.' >,6^ -^., 

tf ay<tTOv * \ 66. 

A^yct i IltAaros vphs "kvvav KoX Katd^av* ovic * Mat. 14. 
5 ^x^r^ ri ^iLV0Kplif€(rdaA^ ; Aiyovav "Avvas koX Kat<i^a$ 
irphs Tov ritXaroi'* ol doSdcica oSrot ^ irtdrcl/ovrai ^, 
^/ti€t9 ® de TTctirrcs TO ttA^^oj {KpiCofJ'^i;) ^® Srt iic iropi^€ui9 
^^ yeyciwyrat ^* xal Xcyci latn"dv ficurtXia teal vl6v 
^^ ^€ot5 ^* KoX ov 7rt<TT€t5et5 ij/itj; ^*. 

quia peccatum eet, Isti iurent [per fortunam 
Caesaris] quia non est istud sicut diximus, et nos rei 
simns mortis. Dicit Pilatus Annae et Caiaphae: 
Nihil habetis respondere [ad hoc]. 

Dicant Annas etCaiaphas ad Pilatam: Hiduodecim 
credibiles snnt [quoniam non est natns ex fornicatione], 
et nos omnis ple1)s ^^ quoniam ex fornicatione natus est 
[et maleficus est], et dicit se ipsum esse filium dei et 
regem, et non credis nobis? 



* /3 fii) 6fiP. fMT* * Sri i/L I.] cum B Latt. Copt. . . A C £ I om. 
' fi adds lear^ r^f r^x^s Kaicrapos, 

* otroi nsqae $av6rov agrees generally with B £ I, A and Latt. ; but all 
these sources except A add mirfll r^s cwrripias Kaiaapos after 6f»6crov<n¥, 

^ oitK diroiv.] Arm. literally » non habetis (Utqwfd reeponderef All other 
sources add vp6s ravra. 

* fi adds vpds ravra, 

^ oi 9^, oS. nffr."] cum B £ G, item Codd. Lat aliquot ; most Latin and 
Greek sources add quoniam non ut natus ex fomieatione, but Greek A and 
Latin G omit with a, 

' fi adds art oO ytyivyrjrm !« vo^cias. ' 4mc<^] comp, Latin 0. 

^ fi om. Kpd(. but 7 has \4yofJi€v, 

" yrfhytjrai] Here B £C, item Codd. Latt. except C add «ai yotfs kariv^ 
and A adds Koi Srt vk6yos iffrL 

^* fi adds Koi 7^17$ iariy, 

'' fioff, K. vl. B,"] The other sources have vl 0, koL fiaa. 

^* /9 has vlbv 0. Kol fiaatkia. 

^ icaiob wiar. 1}.] The other sources have KaX oh wi<n'€v6fAt0a, 



^* 7 adds dieimus. 



88 Acta Ptlatu it. 6. 

(Kal)^ iKi\tv(T€V o FIiAaroy {iirav)^ to TrkrjOos ifcX^cu/ 

Acyet (6 niXaro?) *' irofo) Xoyy "^ Bikovaiv * d'lroKTCu'ai ; 
'A^yowti'^®' ^Aoi; i\ov(nVy on & ora/3^(ir<p ^cpa- 

A4y€i 6 IliAaTos' wcpi koAcav tpytav^^ BiXovaiv^^ 
ivoKT€ivai *' ; 

(A^yova"ti; avr^* i/af) ^*, 

lassit Pilatus maltitadinem foris eiicere, absque 
duodecim [viris ^^ qui dicebant quoniam non est natos 
ex fomicatione] ; et lesom iassit sequestrate, 

Et dicit [eis] : Propter quam iniuriam volunt 
occidere [lesum] ? 

Dicunt [Pilato] : Zelam habent, quoniam in sabbato 
curat. 

Dicit Pilatus: [ergo] propter bona opera volunt 
occidere [eum] ? 



*■ 3 om. «m. ^ om. amv. 

' Ji^HtKo] All sources add twv tMyrojv Sri oi ytyiwijrcu itc vopvtias except 
C which varies it thus excepto XII viroe qui veritatem dicebant. 

* fi adds dyHpSay tuv €lv6vrojv tri oh yfyiwijTat liv vopptias, 
^ K€d r. 'I17. iic, X*] So all sources except A. 

* fi fcai \iy. alrots and om. 6 Ihk, "* v.K,'] fi Bia ri 
■ fi adds rbv *li]aovy. 

^ Xiyovffiv'] A B I Copt, add rf TU\6.r^ : G £ Latt. air^. 
'"^ fi adds rf» UiXdrift. 

^^ ir€pl K, Hftywy'l The Arm. is equally compatible with irtpi koXov (pyov or vtpi 
itaXwy tpyonr, 

'^ BiXovciy] Greek and Latin add oOtov. 

^' ^s^ergo propter honum opus volunt occidere tpswn. 

^* fi om. Kiy. ab, vai through homoiotel. 



^* y om. viris. 
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Caput III. 

(^©v/xov -ttXt^o-^cIs ^ •) 6 IltXaro; ^{viXOcK Ifo) rot; •Juo. 18. 

TrpaiToapCov Kol kiy€i airois' iiiprvpa ixoa rdp i^Aiov Btl ^ * 
ovb€iilav hiiapTiav cdpicrictt iv auri^ ^\ 

^ *Aircicpi0r|9ai^ ol 'Iov5a?0( koI ctirap r^ ITtXiircp* ci |a^ »» Jno. i8. 

5 v|K Kaicairoi^ ^ (6 &K6pwiros) ^ o«Sto$, odic &k iropcStSKafACK ^^' 

®A^i® 6 IltXaros' Xd^erc''^ koI Kard Tf)K djAircpaK « Jno. i8. 
OprjaKcCav^ KptKare®. 

lo diroKTCiKoi tiko ^. * Jno. i8. 

Caput III, 

Exit foras praetoriam [Pilatos] et dicit eis : Testem 
habeo solem, quia nee anam culpam invenio [in 
homine isto]. 

Bespondemnt Indaei et dicunt Pilato: Si non 
esset [hie] malefactor ^^ non tiadidissemas earn 
tibi. 

Dieit [illis] Pilatus : ToUite [eum vos] et secandum 
leffem vestram indicate. 

Dicnnt [ei] Indaei : Nobis nan est fas interficeie 
quemquam. 



' Ov. ir\.] Su Latin. 

^ fi om. Bv. irX. and tr. 6 n. after wpcurojpiov. 
' fi for avT^ has rf A,vBpimf^ rovr^. 
* fi haa c/ fi^ fv otrros KaK(nroi6s and om. 6 &y0. 
' 6 &y$.] Greek and Lat. om. 

' fi adds avTOis after Xiyu. ^ /3 adds evbrdv v/ius after Xa^crc. 

' fi rhv ySfjtov hfiSfv. * fi kiyovaip airr^, 

»• /3 i)/aV oitK tetany, 

" The. Arm. = Mt is not for us law to kill.* The Arm. Yulgate here «= noln* 
nou eH dignum (Saiop). 
** om. y6/jios. 



*^ y = morii9 reut. 
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90 Acta Pilati. iii. 2. 

A^yf t b ITtXaro^ ^* v\ixv Amv h S^di fii^ ^ dvoicrcii^at, 
Kai ' jxot €Itt€v ; 
« Jno. 18. * Kal eloi|XOcK clt t& vpoiTi&ptor HiXaTOf koI X^i r^ 

'Irjaov ^* od ct 6 PoaiXcds Twr 'louBoiwr * ; 
Jno. 18. ^*AircKpi0i| 6 *li|oious* ^ cTiras <(Ti fiaatXM^q elfu, ^ 5 
bi elf TovTO Ycy^Kimipu kaI $ia tovto IXiiiXwOa tua ixoii/O'Ctfo-itf 
Tijs AXtiOcMis b ^ 

Acy^t 6 IltAaros* dXX' ^l y^; ojSk cortir dXiy^cia. 

Dicit Filatos [ladaeis] : Vobis non dixit ddofl ocet^ 
dere [qtiemqtiam], miU dixit? 

[Itenim] ingressus est Pilatus praetorium, [vocavit 
lesum secreto] et dicit ad eum : Tu es rex ludaeoram. 

Bespondit lesus^ [et dicit Filato: A temetipso 
(or ex te) dicis istnd, an alias dixit tibi de me? 
Respondit Filatos et dicit lesa: Namqoid et ego 
ludaeus sam ? Gens tua et pontifices tradiderant t^e 
mihi. Qnidnam factum est tibi ? 

Bespondit lesos et dicit: Si ex mando hoc esset 
regnum meam, ministri mei hoc agerent ne tiaderer 
ludaeis : nnnc autem regnum meum non est hie. 

Dicit ei Pilatus: si hoc huiusmodi sit, ergo tu 
rex es. 

Bespondit lesus ® :] Tu dicis, rex sum ; sed ego in 
istud quidem natus sum, et propter illud veni, ut 



* fi adds vpos Tohs *lovicdovs after TUKaras, 

^ fi iffuv cifK €tw(v and om. fi^, ' fi om. xal, 

* This text awkwardly combines the reading of G I Yen. Eins. with that of 
A B Fabr. ; Tisch. reads : Ka^ thrjKOtr w&Xiv cIs rd wpair^tpioy 6 UiXarot leai 
i^t^rjfftv t6v *lrj<rovy icar lZia» Kot etwtv airf. The Greek and Latin soorces 
show the utmost difference of reading, but aU agree in giving «ar' lUiixy. 

^ The Latin has ut testimonium perhibeam veritatif et omnit qui est ex 
veritate audit meam vocem. So A ; but B C £ I om. ut teatim. perk. rer. 



This long omission in a may be due to homoioteleuton. 



IV. I. Acta Pilatu 91 

Air6 TW i\6vTaiP i(ov<r[av • iirl y^s. •J no. 19. 

10. 

Caput IV, 

Aiyovcriv ol 'lovSaioi* cZttcv 8n iyi^ ^ KotoXJw t&k ^ Jno. 2. 

Kci^ ® TOUTOK Kol li' TpuTir 4|Upois iy^i^ ts iy Tfao-afM&Korra om «■ 26 

5 Ka! I{ Stcoik ^KoSofi^iKi \ ^i ; Mar. 
A^yci 6 ritAaro;* r^va yaJv ; Xiyovaiv ol 'Ioi;dato(* 

♦ 
[omnis qui est ex veritate] audiat vocem meam, 
[Dicit ^ Pilatus : Quid est Veritas ? Dicit ei lesus : 
Veritas de caelo est.] ^ Dicit [ei] PilatiiB : In terris 
vero non est Veritas ? Dicit ei lesus : Vide tu 
veritatem. Veritatem dico, quomodo iudicatar {or in- 
vestigatar) ab iis qui habent potestatem in terra. 

Caput IV. 

[Et ' relinqnens lesum intus praetorium, exivit ad 
ludaeos et dicit eis : Ego nee unam culpam invenio 
in eo *.] 

Dicunt [ei] ludaei: dixit quoniamj0e>«^»m templum 
istud dissolvere, et in triduo restituere [illud] quod in 
XL et VI annis aedificatum est ; [ille dicit dissolvo 
hoc, et in triduo restituo]. Dicit [eis] Pilatus: 
Quale templum ? Dicunt ludaei : Quod Solomon 
aedificavit. 

[Iterum dicit illis Pilatus: Innocens sum ego 
a sanguine hominis iusti istius. Vos noscite. Dicunt 
ad eum ludaei: Sanguis eius in nos et in filios 
nostros.] 



^ 7 adds «t. 

' This omission in a is probably due to homoioteleuton. 
' y^sed PUattu rel. 

* These words omitted in a are retained in the Greek, Latin, and Coptic 
Bonroes. Their omission in a cannot be due to homoioteleuton. 
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92 Acta Pilati, rv. 2. 

* Lu. 33. * ripoaKaXcadfACKos 6 RiXaTos rov9 itp^tr^vripovs koX 
To6s dpxicpcis jcal rovff X^vlras ctircK adrots ka0f>aC(O9' 
[iri oi5ra)S Trotiia-arc' ov ydp lorti; oljios OaKdrou. 'AAA' 
^ KaniYopia ^ vficDir * Trepl OcpairtCas iariv koI ircpl ^Se^iy- 
A(iSa-€0)9 a-aPfiirov, 5 

»»Jno. 19. A^youo-iv ol Upcis ry IIiAciTiji* Ka^<rapa^ ^ai; 
l3ka(T(f>'qfirj<rri tis, iftos ^orti' ^ovaTov ?/ /yi?| ; 

A^yei 6 ITiAaTos* t^tos itrrCv. 

{Aiyova-Lv ol 'lovSatof ovros 6i tov Ocdv i/3Aa<r<^»}- 
liri(r€v ^.) 10 

'EkAcvo-c 6^ (6 fiy€iiiiv) IfcA^etv tovs 'lovSafovs Ifo), 
Kol Trpo<rKa\€(rifi€vo$ rbv 'Iiyaovi; A^yet {avr^)' ri TTOiticoa 
(Tot ; 

Aeyei 6 'Irjo-oOs* ovrws iboOrf, 

Aiyei 6 ritAaroy Tto'lrjcroi)' ttws iboOq ; 15 

« Ln. t6. Acyet 6 'Tryo-ovs' (Moxr^? ical) ol Trpo(f>rJTai. ® irpo€Kri- 
pv(av irepl Oavirov roirov Koi Trjs ivaaraxr^ds fiov, 

Advocans Hiatus seniores et principes sacerdotum 
et Levitas, et dicit eis secrete : Ne isto modo agite : 
acctt^atio enim vestra non facit hominem dignum mortis, 
sed calumnia vestra de cnratione est et de violatione 
sabbati. Dicunt seniores et sacerdotum principes et 
Levitae Filato: Caesarem si qnis blasphemat dignas 
est morte anne? Dicit Pilatns : Dignus est [morte]. 

Tunc iussit ludaeos foras exire [de praetorio], et 
advocans lesum dixit : Quid faciam tibi ? Dicit lesus 
[Pilato]: Ita datum est. Dicit Pilatns ad lesum: 
Quomodo datum est? Dicit lesus: [Omnes] pro- 
phetae praeconizayerunt de hac morte et [de] resur- 



^ The Arm. words here used in both Acts of Pilate and Lu. 33. 14 rather 
a Ka§erjyopla. 

^ The other sources retain these words omitted in fi, and all except Greek B 
and most Latin MSS. add after *lov9cuoi the words : cl$ Kaioapa i6y ris 
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Aiyova-iv ol 'lovdaioC rl irkiov tovtov ^ fxiCCova 

fi\a<ril>r}iilav (^cXcts) Aicoucrat*; Aiyei (6 IliAaros)' c! •Cf.Mar. 

oJkos 6 K6yos pXi(rfl)rifi6s iamv, ^XdPcTC afrrii^ icai and Mat. 
iLirayiyfTe eh riiv (rvvaya>y)iv vfi&v, koX KarA t^k Opyi^rKuav ^"■ 

Aiyovo'iv ol 'lovdatoi r<S ITiAarcp* ^1; r^ i;o/ui({> ^/ic^v 

yeypaniievoi; iariVy iav ivOpoairos iv6p<iir<f afiaprrjarif 

i^LOS ioTiv XauBdveiv TtairapdKOVTa irapa ulav ®, 6 6i '^ ^ Cor. 

r -I II. 34. 

eh Btbv 0\a(r<f>riiJL6^v \i6oPo\Cq KiOoPoXtjOrjo-eTai ^. 

10 IlcptjSXci/ra/uifi/o? 5^ 6 ffyeiioiv eh Tobs TTepieorr&ras 

S^kovs TCiV ^lovbamv Oetopei voWovs haKpfiovra^^^ Kal 

keyev Oh ttolv to ttXtjOos fioiXerai rd iiroBavelv avrov. 

rectione mea. ludaei [aatem] recusaverunt^ [audientes. 
Dicit ei Pilatas] : Quid [est] amplior blasphemia [quam 
istud] audire ? Dicit [aatem] [ludaeis] : Hie sermo 
blasphemia est, tollite eum et perdncite ad synagogam 
vestram et indicate secundum legem vestram. Dicunt 
ladaei Pilato : In lege nostra seriptum est : Si homo 
in hominem peccarm^, dignus est plagU qaadragenis 
una minus ; qui vero in deum blasphemat, lapidibus 
lapidetur. 

[Dicit eis Pilatus : Frendite eum yos et qua lege 
volueritis &cite. Dicunt Pilato : Dignus est cruci- 

Intuitus yero index in populum qui circumstabant 
ludaeos vidit plurimos [eorum] lacrimantes et dixit : 
Non omnis multitudo yult eum mori. [Dicunt ei 
principes sacerdotum : Ideo yenimus tota multitudo 

unanima ut moriatur. Dicit ad eos Pilatus: Quare 

« — — ' 

^ Section 4 of ch. iv is wholly absent from a. The other sources conflict 
Tery much with each other as to its text. 

' Armenian a literally * 8ed aapiciene praeses in multitndinem qui ciroa 
iUum stahant ludaei, et vidit quod multiJUbant, 



' The Arm. » wapriKovoy or wtipiatSnnfffap ol dKoiiovru. 
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* Mat. 26. Aiyev(nv ol 'lovdaioc art fZircv iawrhv ^vlhif Btov jcal 

Caput V. 

Ni«c<{5i7fi09 ivrip ^lovbalos i<m] tinrpoaScv tov TltkiTov 
Kai Xcyef 'AficS, €V<r€^^, «cA€v<roi^ iKOvtiv dkCyovs 
koyovs' Xiy€i ITtXaToy eTire. X^yct 6 Nuco^Tjfioy ly« 5 
ftirov Toty irpio-pvripois Koi tois Up^viri #cal Toty Aeviroty 
Kal TTOV TO TrXrjSos ^ Ttjs awayiayrjs, on tC f7jTctT€ rdv 
ipbpa TovTov ; (6 iv6p<aTros oSroy) 'WoAXa ainxcla iirolria-fv 
^ Acts 5. Kal ipho^a ^, & ovbels voiciv Mvarai. * o^tc avTov koI 

fti} n . . . ^ iro4€tTC (avrw)* el yAp ^k OcoC ion to (njfjicioy 10 
rovro 5 Troi€iy o-co^ijo-erai, ci $e i$ dKOptSiiwK KaTaXuOi^ocTai ^. 
Moxr^s a-JTOOToXcly {vapcL Oeov) ciy Afyinrroj;, iTrolria-€V 

moriatiir ?] * Dicunt ludaei : Quia dixit se filium dei 
esse et regem [ludaeorum]. 

Caput V. 

Nicodemus vir ludaeus stetit ante Pilatum et dixit : 
Bogo maiestatem tuam, iabe me dicere sermones paucos, 
Dicit Pilatus : Die. Dicit Nieodemus : Ego dixi seni- 
oribus etprincipibus sacerdotum et Levitis et omni mul- 
titudini istius synagogae: Quid qnaeritis hominem? 
Multa signa fecit et gloriosa quae nemo [alius fecit 
nee] facere potest. Permittite eum neque aliquid 
malum facite : quia si ex deo sunt signa quae facit, 
salvabitur; si autem ex hominibus, dissolvetur ®. 
[Quia et] Moyses missus^ in Egyptum fecit signa 



^ So the Armenian reflecting the ungrammatical sentence of Greek B. 
^ The Armenian literally <«' glorified/ and seems to have had the sense of 
' gloriosa * which is only found in Lat. D*^. 
^ In o there is a litura here of three letters. 



^ This omission in o may be due to homoioteleaton. 
" 7 cm. H a. ex h. dis, * 7 adds a deo. 
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oi^fifZa TToAXa & cZvcv avrcp b $€69^ iroiijcrov tiivpOirOev 
Papain fiaa-iX4<os Alyiirrov. Koi fja-av iKfl 0€pavovT€9 
4>apait> 6 *lavrJ9 Kal 6 'Ia/i/9$9, koi knoiriaav kqH oiroi 

5 AiyviTTioi fi^9 deoirs top *\av7Jv jcai rdr 'Jafxprjv iir€ihri 
ra OTipLiia h liroirjaav ovk ^crav iK Ocov, airdKovrOf koI 
avTol 0% iirCa-T^va-av avTois, Koi vvv a<^€rc rov ipOponTrov 
rovTOv' ov yip iariv i^ios davirov. 

Aiyovaiv r^ "NiKobrjpLif ol ^lovbalot' <nf ixadrirrii 
10 yiyovas avTov KoX rbv X6yov avrov iroicls, 

Aeyci irphs avrov; NiicJ5i7fi09' M^ koX 6 ^yeiiiov 

liaOriTTis yiyov€V avrov, Kal rbv Xoyov avrov itok^i ; ov 

KoX ixaraCfas KaTiarTrja-^v avrdv 6 Kaia-ap iirl rov a^idpxiros 

Toirov' ^aav h\ ipiPpiixoviicpoi ol 'lovdaloi «cara rov 

'5 NiKobrjiiov Koi irpi^op rovy ^owas (Kar avrov). 

Acyei 6 ITtXaToy tC TpiC€T€ Kar avrov ; aXriB^iap yctp 
riKo6<raT€ ; 

multa, quae dixit illi deos fac, [inquitj ante Pham- 
onem regem Egjpti. Et erant ibi servi Pharaonis 
lanes et lamres, et feeerant illi eigna quae fecit 
Moyses, non omnia, et habuerunt eos Egyptii sicut 
deoB, lanem et lamrem: et quoniam signa quae 
fecemnt non erant ex deo, [periernnt] ipsi et qui^ 
crediderunt eis. Et nunc permittite hominem istum : 
non enim est dignus morte. 

Dicunt Tudaei Nicodemo: Tu discipulos factus es 
[istius]. [Propter hoc] et verbis eius adiuvas, Dicit 
ad eos Nicodemus: Numquid et praeses discipulus 
factus est eius et verbum ipsius facit ? numquid vane 
constituit istum Caesar^ super necessitatem banc? 
Fremebant vero ludaei super Nicodemum et stridebant 
dentibus [suis]. Dicit [ad eos] Pilatus : Quid stii- 
detis [dentibus] ad versus eum, quia veritatem audistis? 

^ 7 for qui reftds if 9% nan. ' 7 adds Tiberius, 
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Aiyownv ol 'Iou^u>i* t^v aK-qO^iov avrov X^dfijis Koi 
Acyci 6 Ntfcodi/fios* ^/niv, X((/3a> KaOins cfirare. 

Caput VI. 

EI9 Vk T&v ^lovbaioov vapamibrjaas rj^Cov tov ^yefiova 
Xcyov aKOV€tv* «cal \4yei 6 ^y€fi<iv' rt 6i\€is flTTclv ; 5 
ftirc, Koi Xiy€i' lyii Tpi6jcovTa Irq (fi; r^ va^) 

» Jno. 5. KarcK^Cixrjv * #cai fe Sbivfi Tt6vfav ^V kclL iKOovros rod 

' 'lY;<ro€, 'TToXAol baiiioviCofxevoi koI iroiKCKais voaoi? 

KaTaK€iiiivoi idcpairf'iOrja-av vv avrov, NeavCaKOL tiv€S 

*'Lu. 7. Karqk4ri<r6,v ft€ Koi ipaaTcurdv^ ii€ ix€TcL rrjs KXurrjs kcI 10 
iwriyayov ii€ vpbs avT6v. koI Ibdv /xc 6 'Itjaovs 

^- Jno. 5. iairkayxpCa-Oi] jcal cTirer Arfyip* ®ly€ip€, apoK tAk Kp^fifiar^v^ 

o. 



»* Mar. 3. 
II. 



Dicunt ludaei [Nicodemo] : Veritatem ipsias accipias 
et portionem eius. Dicit Nicodemus: Amen [fiat, 
fiat, secundum verbum vestrum] accipiam sicut 
dixistis. 

Caput VI. 

Alius quidam ex ludaeis autem exsiliens rogabat 
praesidem loqni aliquid verbum^. Dicit praeses: 
Die quodcumque vis. Dixit [vir ille] : Ego, triginta 
[et octo] annos in lectulo iacebam in^ infirmitate 
[pessimi] doloris. Et veniente lesu multi daemoniaci 
et [aegroti] qui in diversis infirmitatibus iacebatU, 
curati sunt ab eo. luvenes quidam miserti sunt mei 
et portantes me in lectulo duxerunt ante eum, Et 
videns me lesus misertus est et dixit verbo : Surge. 
Tolle lectulum tuum et ambula. [Babai !] ^ Et 



» 'y B verba dieere, • y^^ei in, 

' This ezcUmation is absent in all the other sources. 



25. 
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oou Kal ir6piin£T6i ®. kqX Trapaxpfjy^ IdSriv. Koi 
\iyovaiv ol 'lovbaloi t£ IliXclr^* ipdr-qaov avrdv voCq 
^fiyApf^ iO^poTtevO-q. koX \iyei o Oepairevdcls' iv o-a)3^dra)* • Jno. 5. 
/iiyovaiv ol *lovbaloi t£ Uikdrtf^* /x^ oix oifrcos ibibi- 
5 $afX€V oTi iv a-afip6.T<^ depairev^t. zeal baCixovas iKfiiWei, 
*'AAAos Tis tQv *lovbaCa)v Trapairqbrja'as ^ Acycf ° rv^Ads ^ Mar. 
iy^vvrjOrfv, Koi (fxainiv (ixovrjv) ijKOVov koX irpoo-oivov ovk ^ ' 
lpk€TTOv' Kai TtapiovTos Tov ^h\(TOv iKpa^a ck (l><i)vi}v 10. 46-8 
li€ydKriv' 'EKerjaov ii€ ^ KvpL€y ^ ital c^kck t^k x^lpa adrou jg j- ' 
10 ^vt ToOs 6^0aXfious fiov,? Kal irapaxprjixa cXbov rd <l>&s ^. ** Mar. 8. 
Kal SAAos ny (t&v ^lovbaCoav) irapaiTribrja'as Xiy€C 
A€Tr pbs Jjv Kal iKaOdpevae ii€ Aoyo). 

statim sanus factus sum, [et tiili lectulum meam et 
ambulavi] K Dicunt ludaei Pilato : Interroga eum 
in qiia die curatus est. Dicitque curatas: Sabbato. 
Dicunt ludaei Pilato : Nonne sic docuimus quia in 
sabbato curat et daemones expellit ? 

Et alius quidam ex ludaeis exsiliens dixit : Caecus 
natus sum, vocem^ audiebam, &ciem autem non 
videbam. Et transeunte lesu clamavi magna voce : 
Miserere mei, domine, [miserere mei]. Et posuit 
mannm suam super oculos meos, et statim vidi 
lumen. Et alius quidam exsiliens dicit : [Gibberosus 
eram, et erexit me verbo. Alius quidam exiens 
dicit :] * Leprosus eram, et sanavit me verbo. 



^ The Arm. » * I saw the light.' In Lu. 8. 43 we have dvifiXtiffa as in the 
Greek A. P. 



' Latin, Coptic, and Greek AC retain et siatim sanus faetu8 sum, which 
other Greek MSS. omit. Bat no soarces except o omit the words bracketed. 

' 7 adds solum. 

* This omission may be due to homoioteleuton. However 7 confirms a in 
omitting these words. 

VOL. IV. H 
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Caput VII. 
Kai yvvi\ rty, ^ Svofia rjv ^r)poivtK\ Aird iiaKpoSev 

• Mat. 9. KpiiCovaa etTrey oliioppoouoa • fjyLr\v kcX iii+<£|i»|K tou 
j^ ' KfMum^Sou * To« tfionou adrou xal KarfTravo'Ori i^ '^ifil ® 
30 and TOU atfiaTos (dta 5ci5€/ca ^rc^v). X^yovo-ti; ol 'lovScuot' 

e M No/mov lypiiiv yvvaxKa avhpl iirj i\d€lv €ls iwprvpiav. 5 

'^' Caput VIII. 

"AXXoi TiP€9 ivbpciv T€ /ctti ywatica>i; iKpa^ov (Xiyovrts)' 
*0 avOpoivos oiros ICkcu6s iariv koX tcl dai/uuSi^ta vTro- 

• Lu. 10. rdo'O'ovTat ^ avrcp. 

and Paul Acy€t 6 IltXaTos roTs 'lovSofois* #cai biarC ol bibia-KoXoi 

PP: vficSy oJx vjreTdyiya-oj; avr^ ; Aiyovanv {t<^ Uikdrif)' ovk 10 

• Jno. 12. otbaix€v. iXXoi cZiroi; (t<p niXdr^)' roi; Aifapoi;® ^yctpei; 
^* * iK v€Kp&v. "Evrpofios y€v6ii€vos 6 ffyefiiiv kiy€i irpds 

ivav rd irKrjSos r&v ^lovbaUoV koi tC 0€\€T€ iKx4€iv 
' Mat. oXfxa aOt^ov ' ; 

Caput VII. 

Et mnlier quaedam nomine VeronU a longe clama- 
yit dicens: Fluens sanguine eram [annis duodecim], 
tetigi fimbriam vestimenti eius, et quievit fluxos 
sanguinis [mei]. Dicont Indaei [Pilato] : [nos] 
Legem habemus mulierem homini non venire ad 
testimonium. 

Caput VIII. 
Alii quidam virorum ac mulierum clamabant: 
Homo iste iustus est, et daemonia subiieiuntur illi. 
Dicit ad illos Pilatus, Et quare magistri vestri non 
sunt subieeti ei ? Dieunt : Nescimus. Alii dixerunt : 
Lazarum suseitavit [post quatriduum] de mortuis. 
Tremefiietus praeses dicit ad omnem multitudinem 
ludaeorum : Et quid vultis effimdere sanguinem 
innocentem ? 



^ The Greek has Btpyuajf Latin Veronica- 



^i^^'^^m 
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Caput IX. 

Wpo(TKaKt(TiL^€vo% 6 ITiXaro^ rhv "NtKobrniov Koi tovs 
b<ii€Ka ot (Ittov on ov yeyivvriTat Ik Ttopv^las^ \iy€i 
avToXs' tC TToiovfxcv, on aria-is yCv€T<u kv tw Aa<^ ; 
Aiyovaiv avTi^' ovk olbaii€V, avrol Silrorrai ^ •. ttAKiv 6 • Mat. 

o *f A All (1 

5 ritXaTOs Trpo<rKak€a-ifX€voi iirav rb irkrjdos Kiy€C otba 24! 
oTi o-un^Ocid * ia-Tiv VfiQv iv Tjj koprfj tQv i(vfx(av €va *" Jno. 18. 
Twa dTToXvcir. Ixci) riva KardbiKOP iv tiS b^o-fjuaTrjpCt^ t^ 
ovofii ia-ji Bapafipas, koI tovtov tov Karevdiriov vfx&v 
(rrrJKOVTa (rbv 'Irjaovv) ^ iv <S ovbh^ &pLiprqpLa ^ evpCa-Koa « jno 19. 

^<^ iv oir<3 ^ °. Ttva ^ iirokia-o) ; X^yooo-iK' • Bapa^PaK. ^' 

><«%««/• t Mat. 

X^ci auTois 6 riiXaTos* Ti ow iroi^fro) lT)aouKSs (i^KOf&(£<rOT| 27. ai, 

XpujT^®; X^yooaiK* lTaop«6i^Tw\ ercpoi $€ to)1' *Iov5a^a>i; ^ * 

27. 17. 

Caput IX. 'Mat. 

27. 23. 

Convocans Pilatus Nicodemum et duodecim [viros] 
qui dicebant quoniam non est natus ex fomicatione, 
dicit ad eos: Quid facimus, quoniam seditio fit in 
popido? Dicunt ei: Non noscimus; ipsi noscunt. 
Iterum Pilatus convocayit omnem multitudinem 
[ludaeorum] et dicit : Scio quia consuetudo vestra est 
in die festo azymorum dimittere unum [e vinctis]. 
Habeo quemdam damnatum in careere [homieidam] 
nomine Barabba, et eum qui ante vos stat, in quo et 
nulla culpa invenitur in eo. Quem [vultis ut] dimit- 
tam Yobis ? Dicunt : Sarabbam. Dicit eis Pilatus : 
Quid ergo faciam lesum qui nominatus est Cfaristus ? 
Dicunt : Crucifigatur. Aliique ex ludaeis dicebant : 

^ Arm. = ' they know.' The Arm. vulgate translated &ffOVTQt in the same 
way. 
* The Arm. a bas the word Mtujuna (^of evil spirits) which must be 

a corruption oitutlbgatiia » ' of delinquencies.* 

' The structure of this clause iv f . , , ky aifT$ has a Syriac ring. But such 
Synacisms sometimes occur in Armenian versions certainly made from Greek 
originals. 

H 2 : : . , 
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•Jno. 19. Xeyouo-u;' •owk et <^£\.of Kaurapos*, art eZircv kaxtrhv 
1 2 

Vidi; 060V fcal ^axrCKka ical ov Kala-apa. 

'E^v/ici^r; 6 IliAaro; rots 'lovSa^ots /col X^yci* ict- 

(orao-iaoToi; ro l^j/o; Vfic^i;, koI) tois eiepyirais vyL&v 

CLVTlXiy€T€, 5 

Aeyova-iv ol 'lovbaloL' IIoIols €V€py irais' kiyci 6 
YliXaros' *0 O^ds vfx^v avd orKkripas bovX^las la-faa^v ifxas 

** Jno. 6. Kai ^j; TYJ iprjfx<^ rd fxivva ^ h^<ip,i(T€v vyxv koX Sprvyo^ 
firjrpav lb<i)K€V vpXv Kai ck irirpas vbaap IbioK^v vpXvy kolI 
vofiov IbonKCv vpXv KoX cwl TovTois TtCLo-i Trapa>pyC<raT€ (kv- 10 
piov) Tdv O^bv vfjLQv Kol 7J0i\7](r€v 6 Ocbs iirokiarai vfias' 
Koi ikiT<!LV€va'€V Mdxrijs vir^p vfx&v^ koX ovk aTr<iK€(T€v, 
Kcu vvv KarayeXare ixov &a"jt^p iK^lvov Sn fiaaikia /xto-S. 
'Araoras 6 IltAaro; airo tov prfixaros fjO^Xev i^€XO€LV. 

• Juo. 19. c licpa^av ol *lovbaloi X4yovT€s r<p ITtXdr^' *HfX€is )3o<nAca 15 
rdv KaC(rapa olbapLCv koI ov tov 'lrj<rovv^, koL yap ol 

<* Mat. 2. Mdyoi ^ aird ivaroX&v b&pa ijveyKav avT<D &s paa'iX€lf 

I. 

Non es arnicas Caesaris, quia dixit se filium dei esse 
et regem : [an forte vis hunc esse regem] ^ et non 
Caesarem. 

Iratos est Filatus in ludaeos et dicit: Semper 
contrarii estis benefaetoribus vestris. Dicunt ludaei : 
quibus benefaetoribus ? Dicit Pilatus : Deus vester 
de dura servitute eripuit vos, et in eremo cibavit vos 
manna et dedit vobis cibum cotumicem, et de acopulosa 
petra potavit vos^ et dedit vobis legem : et super haec 
omnia irritastis deum vestrum, [et quaesivistis vifculum 
sculptum.] Et voluit deus occidere vos : efc depre- 
catus est Moyses pro vobis et non mortui estU. Et 
nunc dicitis mihi quia regem odi [ego]. 

Exsurgit Pilatus de tribunali et voluit exire. 
Clamaverunt ludaei et dicunt Pilato : Nos Regem 
Caesarem scimus et non Christum. Nam et magi ab 

^ Th'.s omisbion in a may be due to homoioteleuton. 



- • • • • 
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Xcyorres on <ri; €t /3o<rtA€vs twi; 'Iov5ata)i/ •, a&aov • Mat. 2. 
^/xos ^. KOI dKouo-as 6 'HpcSSvis )3aa-tX€V9 on iyevvrjdrfi 
6fi{T7j(r€i/ iiroKTCtz/ai avrov. yvov? 6 Trarrip avrov 
'Icoo'^i^ ^ vapAapCK a^roi' Kal t^v \Li\T4pa adrou koI i<l>vy€V ^ Mat. 3. 
5 its AlyvTTTov' Kol aKovcTas ^llpdbris airdX^a-ev Toifs 
Tralbas ® t&v *E)3pata)r roits y€VVr\OivTas iv BrjOKeiiM. « Mat. 2. 
'AKOvo-as Tovs Koyovs rcfirovs irapa t&v *lovbaC(i)v 
i(l>ofiri6ri Kol KaTa(nyrj<ras rovs S\\ov9 0% iKpaCov, \4yci 
avTo^s' hv iCv'^fi ^Hpdbrjs ; Xiyova-iv, ofirrfs i<TUV. koI 
10 ^Xap^K 6 UtXaro; Shfap inrevl^aro rds x^^P^^^ avrov dWKam ^ Mat. 
irAvTOiv ^ \i^(av' &0<^6s ci|ii dird tou atiiaTos tou SiKaiou 2/ 
ToiJTou* d|icis 8<|rca0c. irtiXii; iKpa^ov \4yovT€S' t6 ai|ia 
adrou l<^' i/fAay Kal ^ttI ra tckko if^f&«i)K ^. 

oriente munera obtulerunt ei, sicut regi dicentee : tu 
es rex ladaeorum, salva nos. Et cum audisset Herodes 
[a magis quia] rex natus est, voluit occidere eum. 
Cognovit pater eius loseph et tulit eum et matrem 
eius, et fugit in Egyptum. Tunc iratus Herodes 
itissit occidere infantes ludaeorum qui nati sunt in 
Sethleem, et in omnibus finibui eius ^. 

Cum audisset kaec [Filatus] a ludaeis extimens, 
imposuit silentium populo^ qui elamabant, et dixit 
iis: [Quis] quern quaerebat Herodes? Dicunt [ludaei] : 
[immo] iste est. Sumsit Filatus aquam, lavit manus 
suas coram omnibus dicens : Innocens sum ego a san- 
guine iusti istius : vos noscitis. Iterum elamaverunt 
dicentes : Sanguis eius super nos et super filios nostros. 

^ This is an extra-canonical detail. 

' The Coptic had ir6vTav * coram omnibus * : Greek A and Latt. have rov 
Sx^ov : Greek B C jov ^Xiov. 



' 7 reads instead of Tunc iratus, Ac, the following : Tunc sine otio erat 
Herodes, advocante Augusto Caesare, Sed postquam revertus est post unum 
annum, jussit interfid infantes Bethlehem et flnium eius secundum tempus 
veniendi magorum. 



I02 Acta Pilati. ix. 5. 

T((r€ IfcAevcrev i IliXaro^ fcara7r€ra<rfia JX«cv<r0^pat 

iinrpoaOfv tov firffiaTos 08 iKodiC^ro. iir€^vaTO^ 

otfTtas' rd lOvos a-ov X^yet* o-c iy j3a<riX^o' dta rovro 

" Mat. ^K^Xcvcra irp&TOv (l>pay€XXw(r6ai * dta rav B^a-^i^v r&v 

And Mar. rf<r€)8«j; fiao'iXiaiv *, #col rrfre iprao-^at avr^r ^'wl row 5 

16- '5' orav/sov ^r TtjJ Kiyirip^ oirov iTnia-Brj^y koi Armas koI 

41 and r €OTay ovo KOKCvpyoi ^ avv avr^ *. 

P. E. 24. 

cjno.ii. Caput X. 

pasBim. (Kal i^TJkdfp 6 'Irja-ovs iK TW vpatrmplov koI ot hiio* 

d Ln. 23. Xj)(rTal * crvv avni') St€ fjXOov €irl roi; tottov, i$4bva-av ^ 

^2, * 

• M t '^^ i/icina ' ovrou (ol orpanwroi) Kae * ivihvaav avT<^ 10 

and Mur. 

15. 27. ... 

'Mat. Tunc PilatuB iussit velum protrahi ante tribunal 

^7- 28. vihigedebant ; sententiam protulit hoc modo : Gens tua 

c T 11 22 

ij. * dir^i^w^ de te propter regnum tui: ideoque praecipio 
^ Mat. primum flagellari secundum legem j)ii imperatoris^ et 
deinde in crucem agant te, [Tunc sumserunt eum et 
portaverunt] in hortum, ubi [etiam] depreAensi sunt 
Demas et Gestas duo malefactores una cum eo. 

Caput X. 

Quando venerunt ad locum, exspoliaverunt vesti- 
menta eius et praecinxerunt eum cinctura, et coronam 
de sjainis posuerunt super caput eius [et egerunt eum 



* The Arm. « * lie gave a verdict ' (dir($^(r(ff). 

^ The Arm. » ' speak about thee as about a king.* 

' The Coptic, Latin, and Greek all have the plural fiaatXieov : fi alone has 
the singular. 

* The reading of o is echoed in the Coptic version: Primum ivheo te 
JlagellU caedi propter leges eeUorum regwm ; deinde in crucem agi eo in loco 

uhi ftmti comprehensus, una cum Dema et Cyeta dudbus latronibus, qui 
tecum comprehend sunt. Tischendorf remarks of the Coptic : m^le igitur 
interpres reddidit ffvaravfwO. aoi, but the agreement of a suggests that we 
have here preserved an extra-canonical detail which has disappeared from the 
other sources. I know of no tradition which represents Jesus as having been 
crucified in the same garden in which he was taken, viz. Gethsemane. 



37. 29. 



X. I. Acta Pilati. 103 

Kc^K^iK odrou ^. jfioitt)? Kal rov9 dt!o KaKoiSpyovs * licp^- * Lu. 23. 
fxaaar^ TOi; Arifiav iK b€(t&v koI tov VecrTav i( 
€V(avviMav ^. ^6 bi '\r\<rous SXcyci^ in&TCp^ cl^cs adrois* od ^ Lu. 23. 
Y&p otSooiK Tt iroKMHTiK* Kal SiC|&cf>iaaKTO T& ifidna adrou ^ ^ t 
5 oi orpartcSrae. ^ /cal Icrraro 6 Xa^ Kal iO€<ip€C «cal 34 ^^q- 
iviirai^ov airdv ol ip\k€p€Xs koI 01 cipxoinres (avv avTols 
ifm) X^rrcs* clXXous ecroxrci', (roxraro) laur^K, e! ul^ toG 
Oeou iarCv. ivimujfiv Kal orparittTai, irpoor^porrcs afiru 
o{os «cal xoKf^v ^, X^orres* €i ad et 6 ^aalXc^s 'lovdafb)!/, *> Mat. 
10 a-^aov a-^avTov, *EK4\€V(r€V hi 6 Tiikaros fxera rriv 

inr6(l>a<rLV Triv alrCatf iTrtypa(f>rjvaL eh rfrXoK® 'EXXfitaarl •Jno. 19. 
Kal 'PttpaioTt ^ Kal ^Efipaiarl, Kadi>s etirav ol 'lovdaiot Sri ^^' 
Pa<n\€i9 ia-Ttv 'louSawK. 

in crucem]. Similiter et dnos malefactores suspen- 
demnt, Demam a dextris et Gestam a sinistiis. lesus 
autem dicit : Pater, dimitte illis : non enim sciunt 
quid &ciunt. Et diviserant vestimenta eios milites. 
Et stabat populuB et spectabat : et contemnebant eum, 
et principes Bacerdotum et indices^ dicebant: Alios 
salvavit, salvet se ipsum ; si filias dei est [electos]. 
Illudebant et iam milites offerentes ei acetum mixtum 
cum felle ^ dicentes : Si tu es rex ludaeorum, libera 
temetipsum. 

[Tunc] post prolatam sententiam Pilatus iussit 
scribi in titulo Graece et Dalmatice^ et Hebraice, 
secnndnm qiiod dixerunt ludaei : Rex est ludaeorom. 

^ The words rhv Arjfiay . . . eitwvvfuov are excluded by Tisohendorf from his 
Greek text, though the old Latin and Coptic versions have them. Also the 
Greek MS. A adds Awr/iav U Sc^tfitfy ical Xriyav (Latt. Copt. Gestam) k( 
titwiitojv. Other Greek MSS. omit or, like B, do not say which thief was on 
which hand. 

' The A.Tm,^Dalmatice. 



• Arm. -■ ' rulers.* 

* In Mat 27. 34 some texts read <{ov /tcrd x<>^$> fit /uy fi4vow, 

' Dalmatiee is the old Armenian rendering in the N. T. of Latine. 



I04 Acta Pilati. X. 2. 

Et$ Tis TViv Kpcf&acrO^rrciiK, <^ ovoyLa Jiv Fco-ra? X^/et 
a^^* ci ffd ct 6 Xpion^, aoifroK ^fia? ical (reauror. diro- 
Kpi6cls 8^ AT)|jias imrlyua X^ywi^ ru) kralpta avrov' ou ^P]f 
ad t6k Of^K, 3ti ^v t^ avr^ KplfiaTi (/cal ^/iei^) ia-fiiv 
if^|i6is fJicK 8i.Kaia)s & ^irp(£{a|iCK iTtoXafipivofi^Vy Kal ^iri- 5 
Ti|i^aas Tto eratpo) avroC Xeyei t^ *l»|aofl' |&inf|(rOi)T£ po« 
SraK 2X^s ^k tt| PouriXci^ oou. ctircK auro)* dfi^i^ Xiyta ooi, 
oifjf&cpoK^ fjicT* IfAOu COY) li' Tu irapoScuTip. 

Caput XI. 

'Q.S ^iCTT) tSpa jjv o-k6to9 loxe (iwwraK)^ •rf|i' y'i'' ^**5 
^k(£tt|s tSpos* aKOTUF^rros 5^ Tov if^Xiou^ €ar\C<r6rj rh icara^ lo 
WraapA tou koou dfd |ieaoK. Kal iifxivrjo'ev 6 'lT)<roGs ^i^ 

Unns de suspensis nomine Gestas dicit ei : Si tu 
es Christns, libera le et nos, Respondit [socius cui 
nomen nnncupabatur] Demas et dicit irate: Non 
times tu deum, quia in eodem iudicio sumus? nos 
iuste[, nam digna] ea quae egimus recipimus ; et 
increpuit socio suo, et dicit ad lesum : Memento mei, 
[domine,] quum venis in regno tuo. Dicit Testes: 
Amen dico tibi, hodie mecum eris in paradiso. 

Caput XL 

Erat autem quasi sexta hora et tenebrae tenuerunt 
terram usque ad nonam horam. Obseurato autem 
sole, scissum est velum templi in duas partes, Cla- 
mavit lesus voce magna et dixit : halach phich droui, 



^ In tbe later B form alone of the Greek Acts is (rf/fitpoy joined with \iyv 
<roi. To this form therefore must refer Professor A. Itobinson*s note on p. 375 
of J. H. Hill's translation of the Arabic diatessaron. 

* vaffav is read in Greek A ; oXrjv B ; ' universam ' in Lat. and Copt., but 
notice that all sources except the Armenian have atc&ros lyivtro litl r^ yijv. 
The Arm. a and & imply ckStos e7x« (or tcariffx^) ti^v yrjv. Cp. the 
Pseudo-Petrine Gospel c. 15. Notice that although the A. P. throughout this 
passage follow Luke's Gospel, yet in regard to the eclipse they forsake him. 



■H 
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fMydXT), Kttl X^ci* hikax^ ^lyh potj;, h €pfxr}V€VfTai' 
(irdrep)^, els x^^P^'^^ ^^^ TrapaTiOrifxi rh irKcuf&d jjmhi. Kal 
TouTo cliruiK Trap4boi>K€ T& irKeu|ia. 18^k 5c 6 iKar^Krapxos ra 
y€v6ix€va i%6iwr€v rhv Behv \4y<$iyy on 6 oti^paiiros outos 
5 Sficaios ^v, Koi iras 6 Sx^^ ^ irapayci^f&ci'os iirl ttiv 
0€iapla¥ ravriyr, [l^ccSpovi/ to y€v6ii€va\, trumov tA oriljOii) 
iavT&v KoX dWirrpc^ov •. • Lu. 23. 

*0 hi kKarovTapxos avrjv€yK€v ra y€v6\X€va r<3 rjyepLOvi, ^ 
&Kova-as 6 7iy€ix<av Koi ^ yvvri avrov iXvirrjOtja'av a'<f>6hpay 

10 Kal ovK €(f>ayov ovhi eiriov iv r^ ^M^V? iKfCirp* ixcTa^' 
^^€p^|fipL€vos 6 HiXaros tovs ^lovbaCovs etir^v avrois' 
iO€aDpri<raT€ ra y€v6pL€va' Xiyov(riv avrol t<S iyye/xoi/i* 
lK\.€iyjn9 ffXCov^ KaTO, to €la)$bs yiyovc. b l^. 23. 

° Eion^KCiaaK irdrrcs 01 yKaHrrol *\r\<roO dird |&aKp66cK, Kal ^^' 

ig YucaiKcs ai cXOouaai TJoaK diro rqs faXiXaias itapCtv TaCra ®. ^g, 

qnod interpretatur in manus -tuas commendo spiritum 
meum. Et haec locutus emisit spiritum. Videns 
quae facta sunt centurio glorificavit denm dicens: 
[Vere] homo hie Jilius dei est, Et omnis popolos qui 
interfuerunt ad videndum, pereutiebant peetora sua et 
revertebantur. 

Centurio autem retulit quae facta sunt praesidi. 
Audivit praeses et mulier eius, et contristati sunt 
valde, non manducaverunt neque biberunt in diehus 
illis. Filatus autem adducens ludaeos ad sese dixit 
eis: Vidistis quodcunque factum est? Dicunt illi 
praesidi: Eclipsis solis secundum consuetudinem 
[suam] facta est. 

Stabant omnes noti lesu a longe et mulieres quae 
secutae fuerant a Galilea videre illud. Et vir quidam 



^ The Greek texts read irar^p (or it&rtp) before and not after the Aramaic 
formula. In a it is placed more naturally after it. 



io6 Ada Pilati. XL i. 

^ ^* ' SiKaios fcal dyoOoufiy^ ouros od ouyicaWOcTO r^ PovXfj jcal 
T)g irpd|c» adrMi^ dird *Ap(|&a0c|& n^Xctis jcal IBvovs 'iouSou»i^, 
fcal vpwnhfyfTO T^K pcunXcMK Tou 0COU, ouTos vpoocXOwr Tf^ 
niX<&T^ ^n^oraro Td irufio tou 'lT)<rou, Kal koOcX&k iird rov 5 

** Mat. aravpov ivrrSkiUy Kadap^ ^ <nvb6vi koX lOtjK€V iv XoIcuto 
|&pt||jicifp iv ^ ouK if K ouScls odSiiw RcifftCVOS ^. 



27.59. 



Caput XII. 

'AK(y6a'avT€S ol 'lovhaloi Sn rh o-cu/xa tov *ltja-ov 
jJTiJ(roro 6 'Jft)(rif<^, If^row ovrdr icol rovs 5(i>d€Ka rovy 
fiTTOi/Tas on ov yeyivvrjrai iK vopvflas Koi Tdv^iKobrjfiov j, 
Kal Tovs iXXovs iralpovt otrivfs ifxirpoarOev tov UikiTov 
TO. iyada ipya avrov iifiavipaxrav. irivroDv b^ airoKpV' 
<^P. E.a6. fi€VT<M>v^ fi6vos 6 NiKobvifws &<f>6riy 8ti ipx<ov fjv ridv 
^lovhaioav, 

cui nomen erat loseph, urbis princeps, vir iustus et 
bene&ctor, is non erat adsentieM consiliis et actibus 
illorum, eratque e civitate ludaeonim cui nomen erat 
larimathem^ qui qnidem exspeetabat regnom dei, is 
aecessit ad Pilatnm et petiit corpus lesu. Et de- 
ponens de cruce involvit [in] munda sindone, et posuit 
enm in exsculpto monumento, in quo nullus fuerat 
positus. 

Caput XII. 

Audierunt ludaei quia corpus lesu petierat loseph, 
quaerebant eum et illos duodecim [viros] qui dicebant 
quia non est natus de fomicatione, et Nicodemum, et 
alios socios eius qui coram Pilato bona opera eius 
referebant. Omnibus iis latentibus, solus Nicodemus 
appaxuit, quia princeps erat ludaeorum, dicit ludaeis : 

^ Greek B C, also Latin and Coptic retain IM, Greek A omits. 
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A ^€4 T0C5 'Iov5a(o&s* Ttm iW-qkOar^ €15 i^v <rwa- 
y<ayrjv ; kiyov<nv avr^ ol 'lovbaloc ai ir&s fjkScs €k 
rr^v avpaywyrjv ; on <rvvC<rT{op avrov fjs, crhv air^ rd 
fJL^p09 (TOV Iv T(p {jiikkovTi) al&vi \ 

5 Acyei 6 NiKobrifjLos' aiirjv, (afxijr, ijiriv), 6ixo(a>s bi 
Kol 6 *l<a(r7i<l> &(I}$€U k4y€i* ri ikvirrfdriT^ buSn T^rr\(ripi,r\v 
Td (T&iia TOV 'Iiycrov ; Ihov iv KOipt^ • fxvriiiclia • iBrjKa • Mat. 
avrdv, IktuXi{os Iv Kadap^ ^ivh6vi \ koi t^/Acis ov Kak&s *^' 
iTrpd^aT€ Kara rod biKoCov tovtov, oti ov ix€T€ix€kifjdrjT€ 27. 59. 

10 row aravpQirai avT6v, ikkh koX X<5yxTI ® iK€VTrj<raT€ « Jno. 19. 
avTov ^. KpaTrj(ravT€S ol 'lovbaloL tov 'Ia)a^<^ iK^kevaav ^^' 
a<r<l>akiaOrjvai ^ avrov. kiyovaiv avr^' tovto yiyvoaa-Ke ** Mat. 
on fj &pa oifK ivairel irpa^aC n Kara <roO- on trdfifiarov e 7- 4 • 



54- 



Quomodo ingressi estis synagogam? Dicant ei 
ludaei: Tu quomodo ingressus e9 synagogam, quia 
consentiens ^ illi eras ? Cum illo pars tua in seculo. 
Dixit Nicodemus : Amen. Similiter et loseph appa- 
ruit, dicit : Quid contris^a^i estis [de me], quia petii 
corpus lesu? Ecce in communi* monumento posui 
eum involvens in munda sindone, [et lapidem advolvi 
ad ostium speluneae]. Et vos non bene egistis de 
iusto illo ; neque poenituit vobis a crucifigendo eum, 
sed lancea perculistis latus eius. [Tunc] tenuerunt 
ludaei loseph et iusserunt custodiri et dicunt : gratias 
age ; quia hora non est exigere aliquid^ quia sabbatum 



^ All Greek and most Latin eources, also Coptic, read rh lUpoi airov /i€t6, 
oov iv T. /i. al. Two Latin MSS. alone, A and B, exhibit the Armenian 
reading: Portiotua tit cum illo, ^c. /liWovri la read in all sources 
except fi. 

' kK€vr^aT€ aMv] $ literally ^^erettZM^M latera eiuf. 



' Arm. -■ eadem narrans, 

* sr.tcoiv$, a misreading of leauv^, which proves this translation to have been 
made from Greek. 



io8 Ada Ptlati, xii. i. 

Sio^cuSci. (Ire h\ aKpifi&s) yiv(0(rK€ ^ on koL ra<^^9 
&^ios ovfc et, dXAa bibofiev rd a^fxi aov roi9 ir€T€ivoi9 
Tov ovpavov KoL rots Or\plois rw iypov, X4y€i airrols & 
*l(a<nfl4>' oSroi ol \6yoL tov vTr€fni<l>dpov VoXiab clo-Cv, hs 
w^Cbia^v Scdv C&vra «cal tov iyiov AavCb, cl'ircv 6 Scos' 5 

* Bo. 13. IfAol ^KSiKfio-is, Kd^ii drrairoStSffw \ ovros b^ 6 iKpofiva-TOS ^ 
He. lo. 'T? ^o,pi^^ 'foi T(€piT€\i.v6\i€V0S ^ Tff KaphC<^ ® Xafiiw vbfap 
3^' dvcKi<|raTo Karivavri tov fikCov (Xiyoov)' aS^s clpi If^ 
ao and ^""^ ""^ atiioros too ^iKauMi Toirov' vfieis S\lf€(rO^ koX 

6 "*d'° Vft€t5 iir€KpC6riT€ (t<{) ITtActrcp)^ Xcyow€S' t6 otfta adrou iif)' lo 
30. 6. if^fids «cal ^ire rd WicKa if^pjK ®. koi ]n}i; <f>opovfjLai fxi/irore 

* I Th. 2. 'Aic<rt;<rawrcs ol ^lovbaioi rovy koyovs tovtovs* ciri- 
16. 

HlviceBcebat. Cognosce quia nee sepultura olim eras 
dignus sed AsAmmus camem tnam volatilibns eoeli et 
bestiis terrae. Dicit eis loseph : Iste sermo Groliad 
superbi est, qui exprobravit deo vivo et saneto David. 
Dixit deus [per prophetam] : Mihi vindicta et ego 
retribuam, [dicit dominus]. Hie non circumcisus 
came, sed circumcisus corde accipiens aquam lavit 
ante solem : Innocens sum ego, dicit, a sanguine iusti 
[istius] ; vos cognoscitis. Et vos respondistis di- 
centes: Sangpiis istius super nos et super filios 
nostros. Et nunc timeo ne quando adveniat vobis 
ira et in filios vestros [sicut vos dixistis]. Audientes 
antem ludaei verba haec amariciti sunt animis suis ; 

' TovTo fiyv, ic,T.\.] /3 » ' be thankfal that *tis not the hour to exact aught/ 
as if the Greek were e{fx<tpiff'r€i ori 4 &pa ohn tartv dvcurcrr, and omits wpa^ai 
ri card <rov. Of that reading as of in 82 djepifiws in a I find no echo in other 
sourees. 

' The phrase in the text must be derived from the apocryph of Jeremiah 
cited by <7regory of Nyssa (p. 313, ed. Zacagni) : vc^r^/iyco'^c rijv icapHoM Ifiur 
«a2 t4 1^ adp/ta rrjs dicpofiwrrlas itfwv. Vide Besch, Atusereananisehe 
ParalleUexte, Leipsic, 1894, p. 375. 

' Kvplov is in all Greek sources. Coptic and Latin have Dei. 

* After To&rovs three or four letters are erased in «. 
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Kpiv$ri<rav rats yjrvxais iavr&v, koi KpaTrja-avTes riv 
ia>ari<f> iviKkeiaav cts oTkov Sirov ovk fjv dvpCs. koX 
'ffapa(l>vkaK€9 TtapiyL€\,vav^ rfj Ovptf koX i(r<f>p6.yiaav • r^i' • Mat. 
Ovpav Sirov iviK\€i<rav 'Iwcnj^. ^^' 

5 T^ 5^ aafipirta opov &piaav ol iLpxi€p€is koL ol 
Acvtrai <Sot€ Tsivras €vp€0fjvai iv Tjj avvayoayrj' ifiov- 
\€vovTo TTofu) 6av&T(^ iTroKT€(voi)(nv avTov, Ka0€(r04vTos 
bi Tov avvcbplov iK4\€v<rav i\Ofjvai avrov ixera iroWrjs 
iTLfxCar Koi avol^avT€S rqv Svpav ovbiva €.ipov ^ avrov * Lu. 24. 
10 (* illic*), KoX i^iarri way 6 Xads koI iKOapLpoi ® iyivovro ^ ' 
oTi Tois (rKJypaylbas tipov aiias ^ kqX Tr\v Kktlbav €ix€v 6 16. 5. 
Kat(£^a9* KcX OVK in iT6\\iri(Tav iTnpaXelv ras xeipas 
(avT&v), 0% i\6Xrjaav ifnrpoo'Oev tov TliXirov Trepl tov 

[deinde] incluserunt eum in claudro uhi non erat 
fenestra, et custodes posuerunt ad ianuas, et signa- 
verunt ianuam ubi erat inclu^^ loseph. 

Sabbato autem tempus definitum fecerunt synagogue 
princijoes et Levitae ut omnes congregarentur in syna- 
gogam [in prima sabbatorum. Et vig^antes dilueulo 
omnis multitude in synagoga] consiliati sunt quali 
morte interficerent eum. Sedente autem eongrega- 
tione iusserunt duci eum eum magna iniuria: et 
aperientes ianuam neminem invenerunt. Inhiaverunt 
omnes populi, et extimuerunt quia signacula inve- 
nerunt signata^ [et custodes stabant ad portam,] et 
clavem hahuit Caipbas. Et amplius non ausi sunt 
mittere manum in eos qui locuti sunt ante Pilatum 
de lesu. 



^ Lit. appositi sunt 

^ A alone of the other Bources shows this reading. 



no Acta Pilati, XIII. i. 

Caput XIII. 

'^Ert d^ avTttj; avva\04vT(av Kal BavyLa^ovrtav hiii rov 

•Mat. 'Jft)(n{^, •iJX^r tu'cs t^9 Kovcrruihlas^ abs ivicrTqaavro 

^ * ^^* oi 'lovdaiot irapa rov IltXcirov T)jp€ti/ ^ to (rw/xa. icai 

28. 4. aviyyyeiXai' rots apxiirvvayi^yois kol tois Upcvo-t icat 

« Mat. Trdi^n t« ^x^*? ''^ y(v6fi€va' to irm iyivero ■ ® acurfi^ 5 

d ivfar. (1*^*5) \ 'f^^ €Ko/X€j;^ on ayycXos ToC Kupiou KoWpi) i{ 

^^* 5' ouparau Kal dircKuXiocK t^i^ XiOok °' avi<TTr\ (yap Oaviiaarbs 

• 1 Cor. (or 'Tji) iv bo^rj • koI ^AdUci rals yvvcu^LV 6 Kvpios) ^. 
15-43. 

Caput XIII. 

Et dum illi congregati erant atque mirabantar de 
loseph venerunt qnidam de castodibus, qnos 8tati> 
erant ludaei a Pilato custodire sepnlcrum lesu, [ne 
venientes discipuli eius forentur earn]. Annuntia- 
verant sacerdotum principibus et 9enwribus synagogae 
quaecunque facta ^unt, [responderunt principes sacer- 
dotum et diennt :] quomodo fiictus est teirae motas. 
[Aiunt dum eustodiebamus nos] vidimus angelum 
domini iescenientem de eoelo et revolvit lapidem [ab 
ostio sepulcri] ; [et erat adspectus eius sicut fulgur et 
vestimentum eius album sicut nix. Et prae timore 
eius facti sumus velut mortui. Et audivimus vocem 
angeli loquentis mulieribus, quae stabant ad sepulerum 
lesu quia : Ne timete ; lesum crucifixum quaeritis : 
non est hie J surrexit [autem sicut dixit; venite et 
videte locum ubi posuerunt eum. Et euntes dicite 
discipulis, quia iam praecedit vos in Galilaeam, ibique 
videte eum. Ecce dixi vobis]. 

^ Some Latin editions read terrae motus only, omitting magnm which Latin 
MSS. add. 

' Here fi adds much thst agi'ees generally with Matt. 28. 1-6. The text of 
a is found in no other source. In the canonical texts it is one or two angels 
who converse with the women about the risen Lord. Christ himself does not 
appear or speak. In the P. E. alone Christ appears, but does not speak. The 
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Aeyovtriv ol 'lovdaioi' ttoCcus yvvai^iv eXdXci 

\4yovariv' olbafjL€V irolai fjaav. \iyov<riv ol 'lovbatoi' 
TToCa &pa fjv ; Xiyovaiv ol Ttjs KovaroabCas ^' yAcrqs 
WKTos^ Xiyova-LV ol 'lovbaloC bia rl ovk (KpaTTfaraTc 'P.E.36. 
5 TCLS yvvaiKas ; kiyova-ip ol ttjs Kova-ToabCas' ^6$ Kcicpol »> Mat. 
iy€v6fx€0a^ ivd tov <l>6pov, fxri iXirlCovTes Ibeiv rd <f>&s ^ "*' 
Ttjs Tjixipas^ {irm Axpixev * avris ;) kiyova-iv ol 'lovSatot* 
Cfi KVpio9, (oTi) ov 7ri(jT€t5ojut€j; Vfuv. Xiyova-Lv ol r^s 
Kov(TT(ablas' Toa-avTa (rrjfxela €lber€ ciy tov 'Ii/o-ow, koi 
10 OVK iTnar€V(raT€' fjpXv ttws TncrreijeTC ; koX yap koX&s 
^/AoVarc oTt ^ Kvpios. viXiv Xiyovtriv 01 T^y kovotco- 
bias' rJKOiiarafJLev 8ti tov alTri<rdiJL€Vov rd <T&pLa tov 
'Irycrov, iv€K\€C<raT€ avrov iv oIk<^ tivI koI ttiv Ovpav 

Dicunt ludaei [custodibus] : Quibus mulieribus 
loquebatur? Dicunt: nescimm quae erant. Dicunt 
ludaei : et quae hora fuib ? Dicunt custodes : Media 
nocte. Dicunt ludaei : Quare non tenuistis eas ? 
Dicunt custodes: Tanquam mortui facti sumus a 
timore, non sperabamus videre lumen diei: Dicunt 
ludaei : Vivit dominus, non credimus vobis. Dicunt 
custodes : Tanta signa vidistis in homine illo et non 
credidistis [illi] : nobis quomodo crederetis ? Idud 
autem bene iMXB^tis quia vivit dominus. Iterum 
dicunt custodes [ludaeis] : Audivimus [nos] quia qui 
petiit corpus lesu, inclusistis eum in domum unam et 



statement here in a that the Lord spoke with the women is consistent with the 
omission of Mat. 28. 5, 6, of which jS gives the substance, and also with the 
obliteration in a of a word immediately below after voiais ywat^Xv lA<iA.ct. The 
word erased may have answered to 6 Kvpios or 6 Itjirovs. Perhaps the original 
text of the A. P. has been here mutilated, as giving extra-canonical details. 
Yet this is doubtful, for below in xiii. a the guards say : 6 Irjffovs «a0cl;; 4«oiJ- 
oafA€V TOV dyy4\ov dviffTrj Koi iariv kv TdKtXaiq. (cp. Mat. 28. 5-7)« 
^ Here and elsewhere the Arm. is equivalent simply to ' milites.* 
' Perhaps we should render the Armenian wws iKparovfia^ avrds, but since 
wm tXxoiuv Kparfjffm airAs is read in Coptic and other sources, it is more 
probable that fcparrjaai has dropped out of the text of a. 
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i70'^aA^(rar€ k6X ici^pay Co-arc Koi &s rjvoC^aT€j ovx €vpaT€ 

avTov. bore oiv vjxeh tov *i(»>arj<f>, Kal ^juicT; bibofjiev rdv 

^lr}<rovv. Kiyowiv ol 'lovdauH rols €k KOV<rT<abCas' fjjx^ls 

bCbofJL€V TOV 'loxr^^, Kal v/ACis* bore rdv ^Irjo-ovv, \i^ 

yovo-iv ol T^s Kova^TOibCas' irp&Tov vfJLcls bore tov 'Jo>cnJ9, 5 

Kal €tff fffAeis bibojxcv Tbv 'liyo-ow. kiyovaiv (rots Trjs 

Kova-TOibCas)^' S 'Icoo-^^ eh irokiv airrov aTrrjKO^v. 

Kiyovaiv ol t^s Kovorcodtas {itpbs tovs *\ovbalovs)^. KdX 

• P. E. 30 6 'Itjo-ovs, KaOm rfKOvaraficv tov ayyikov^ avi(m\ *, kcX 

ioTiv iv Tjj TaXikalq. 10 

^AKov(ravT€s bk ol *lovbaloi tovs \6yovs tovtovs 

*»Lu. 32. iifio^-qOriaav^ (r<l)6bpa^, XiyovTcs' ^ fX'q'iroTc^ aKOvaOfi 6 

P. E. 28. Aoyoy oJhros Kal iravTes i^oixoXoyrjo-oovTai €h Tbv ^Iriaovv^* 

c Mat. Kal aufiPoJXvoF^ iroLriaavT€s oAX^Aots, (ol ^lovbaloi) dpyupia 
28. II. 

d P.E. 48. 

«P.E.3o. portam clusistis et sigDastis [anulo], et qaom aperu- 
fMat. igtis [portam] non invenistis eum. Date ergo vos 
loseph, et nos damus lesum. Dicunt ludaei custo- 
dibns: nos damns loseph, vos date lesnm. Dicnnt 
enstoSes [Indaeis] : Prime vos date loseph, et nos 
damus lesum. Dicunt ludaei : loseph civitatem 
suam ivit [Arimathem]. Dicunt custodes : Et lesus, 
quemadmodum audivimus ab angelo [qui saxum 
revolvit, quia] praecedat von in Galilaea. 

Quum audirent ludaei sermones hos, timuerunt 
valde, dicentes: Ne quando audiatur sermo iste et 
omnes declinent in lesum. Et consilium faci^w^^* 
una cum senioribm argentum multum dederunt mili- 
tibus^ dicentes : [Dicite quia nobis dormientibus 
venerunt discipuli eius et furati sunt eum. Et si 
auditum fuerit a praeside, nos satisfaciemus ei et vos 

^ For Tois T. K. the Greek MS. A has rots xmripkrais. Other Greek sources 
omit. So also Coptic. The Lat. MSS. A C add ' custodibus.' 

' Some Greek sources omit irpos r. 1., also the Latin B G and Coptic. 
Others retain. 
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Caput XIV. 

XevCrqs KarckOovTfS iitd rrjs TakiXaCas iv *Upo<roX.'6fjiOLS 
5 i^yqaavTo rfj (rvvayooyfj (koI tois &px^i€p€v<riv) Sn ctbov 
Tov *lri<rovv Koi tovs (viena imdrjTCis avrov KadcCofiivovs 
ivl TO Spos rh KakcfVfM€vov Mafi)3p^x> '^^^ iXeycz; rots 
fiadrfTals avrov, • iropcuO^Krcs els f^y ic^p)K Kt\p6iaT€ • Mar . 
•ndajn TQ KTiaci* icat 6 irurrciScras (ical Pairrur^is) * o«(^- J?^ '^" 
10 ocrai, 6 %k d\i,yoin<rrrjcras icaTaicpi^i^aeTai. (<n||icia 5i Toiy 
m<rr€t;<ra<riz; irapaicoXou^aoiKriK, Tovriari' iv tm ^K^fiari 
fiou Sai|MSKia ^KpaXouoiK^ iy yXcSaoais XaX^oouaiK^ Kivirep 
Bavda-iiwv n iruMriK ov fiif pKd^f€i, adro^s, ical ^m dppcSorrous 

securos faciemus. Illi vero aecipientea urgentom, 
fecerant sic ut didicerant: et exiit rumor iste 
e ludaeis usque hodie]. 

Caput XIV. 

PhilemSn sacerdos et Adas doctor et Egias Levita, 
descendemnt de Galilaea in lerusalem et retulerunt 
archisynagogis^ quoniam viderunt lesum et undecim 
discipulos eius, quoniam eeAj^at in monte, cui nomen 
erat SambrelecA, et dicebat discipulis suis: Ite in 
mundum cowfesiionUy et hoc quod vidisti^ anntintiate. 

^ a while here omitting much that is given in fi and in aU the other 
aonroes, is yet consistent with itself and shows no sign*'of having been 
mutilated. Indeed that such is not the case is proved by the kindred omission 
in a ziv. 3. Here then a seems to present a text which goes back beyond 
every other source, including the Coptic. Such matter is more likely to have 
been added by fi than really omitted by a. 

' On this passage see introdaction. The passage er^/icia . . . I^ci airrois is 
omitted in the Latin sources E Bins. Fabr. Cors. In the Latin editions D*^ 
and edv they are absent. The Greek A omits in this passage Mar. 16. 16 and 
paraphrases Mar. 16. 17, 18 thus: 5ri ol mirrol voXAd ffijfuta woi^aouai teal 
voXAobs doBtrovyrat Uurcvrtu, The Coptic retains the entire passage. 

VOL. IV. I 
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Xcipof ^iri6i^aouaiK xai KoXtts €^€t avroZ?). koI Irt tov 

^\t\<Tov XaXovwoy Trpds rovy fxaOrfras avrov, etbo^ev avrdv 

ivaKri(l>0€VTa cis t^ o6pav6v. 

Aiyownv ol hpxi^peis kcX ol vpeapvTipoi koL ol 

Xcmrai* dare rriv bo^av r^ $€^ tov 'lo-pa^X, ical bor^ aima 5 

i^OfJLoXoyria-irj ravra (iir^p i^yriaa<r0€) ijKOwraTc ical 

t5€r€ ; \iyov<nj; airols ol i(rjyri<rapL€voi' (jrj Kvpio^ 6 6€6s 

tQv iraripiov fijx&Vy Oeos 'A)3paa/i 'Icraaic koX 'lojcdfi, Sri 

TovTO 7JKoii<rafX€v avTov ivaXr}(f}$4vTa els tov ovpavov, 

\iyov(nv ol 'lovdaioi* cly tqvto f^k6aT€ ol i(f}yrjaapL€voi, 10 

^IJLiv, ^ rj\0aT€ ev\riv iTTobovvai r^ $€^ ; kiyovaiv ol 

'Kp€(r^VT€poi KoX ol ap)(i€p€ls KoX ol Xevvrai vpbs avrovs' 

€l (cixV) V^ioxrOe airobovvai t^ d€^, els tI iariv fj 

<l)\vQpla aOrrj fjv ^^Xvapiyo-are aitivaim irivTos tov 

■Mat. Aaov*/ X^yet 4>iX€09 Up€vs Koi* Abbas bibiaKoXos Kal 15 
27. 64. 

'£y£a9 kcvtnfs irpbs rohs ipx^ifTwaydyovs' d ol Xoyoi 

Et qui credunt salvi ernnt ^ ; qui vero non creduni^ 
condemnabuntur. Et dum lesos [hoc] loquebator 
ad discipulos, vidimas earn elevatum in coelnm. 

Dicant autem saceTdotnm principes et scribae : 
Date gloriam deo Israel, et date confessionem ei, 
[quia] ifita [accumte] vidistis et audistis. Dicnnt viri: 
Vivit [dominus] deus patmm nostrorom, deus Abraam 
et Isaac et lacob, quia hoc audivimus ab eodem [et 
vidimas] quod ascendit in caelum. Dicunt sacer- 
datum principes : Ad hoc venistis nuntiare nobis, an 
venistis prcferre preee% vestras? [Dicunt ei viri: 
Venimus proferre vota nostra.] Dicunt seniores et 
principes saceidotum et Levitae cum iis: si votum 
venistis ' perficere deo, cur deliramentum istud quod 
iterastis ante omnem populum? Dicit Amlelianus 
9acerdotum princep* et Adas didascalus et Egias Levita 

^ Arm. =3 ' tiukU live/ the oonimon equivalent of ' shall, be saved.' 
' The Ann. »n vovuHs, but there must be a oarmption in the text. 
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jj'dS^rtoi; i(/i£i; l<T\kkv. h &v ayaJdhv fj iroi'qaaTt, ol bi 
\ap6vr€s rov vofjLov (ipKicrav avroi^ ftty^erl i^y/ja-aaBai 
Tovs \6yov9 toUtovs, lb<aK(w avrot9 (l>ay€iV Koi irtetr, 
5 (koI i^ifiaXav avrohs Ifo) ttjs Trokeoos) ^, koI (lb<aKav 
avTois) apyipia kol ivbpas rpcls /xcr' avr&Vy {koi rjyayov ^ 
avTovs) ?ft)S Trjs TaXikaCas. kol iiropedOrja-av iv ctpijpry. 

^vfAPoTiXiov b^ iTToCrjrrav ol ^lovbaiot irpbs AXXijAovy, 

('nopivBivroav r&v oLvbp&v iv tfj FaXiXata) *. aTriKkcia-av 

10 iavToh^ ol ap\i0vvAya)yoi Koi ol Upei^ elynyr owaywy^i; 

KOL ^MitrovTO Koiserbv fxiyav \4yovT€S' on tC (rqfjLCiov •P.E.28. 
yiyov€V rovro^ iv r^ 'IcrpaiyX; \iy€i "Awas koX 
Kai6,<f>as' tC Tt^pikvnoi al i/rvx^t ^ftwi; ; ro4s arpartcSraiy 

• 
ad archisynagogas : Si verba ista quae locati siimos^ 
et audiyimus [et vidimus], peccata sunt, ecce ante 
vos stamus : quodcunque placet vobis facite [nobis]. 
At illi aecipientes librum legnm adiuraverunt eos nulli 
narrare verba ista. Et dederunt eis mandueare et 
bibere et argentum et viros tres, duces vadendi lis 
in Galilaeam, et vadebant in pace. 

Consilium fecerunt ludaei inter se, et concluserunt 
sese arcbisynagogae et sacerdotes in synagoga, plan- 
gebant planctum magnum et dicebant : Quid signum 
contigit hoc in Israel? Dicunt Annas et Caiphas: 
Quid tristes sunt animae vestrae? militibus ha- 



' AU Greek sources retain these words, also nearly all Latin sources. The 
same is true of the next two omissions. ' 

' The Arm. answers to the word used here in the Latin version, pet' 
duxerunt, rather than to imoKariarriaav of the Greek. 

' These words omitted in /9 precede avufioiXiov iirolff<rav in all the Greek 
MSS. except C, whose order alone tallies with that of a. No Greek sources 
omit them. Most Latin sources have the same order m a, hut the Latin D*^ 
and edP' omit from woptv$ivra» to xal ol Uptts. Perhaps /3, as rejecting a clause 
of which the position varies in other sources should be reckoned to here 
represent the older text. 

I 2 
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* Mai. ixpfi€v inaT€V<rai^ on * iyyekos xvpiov flkOt kcll ivfici^ 

ki<r€v r(^ KC0ov\ rj oifK olSarc Sri cvk Itrruf o<nov 

vurrcvo-at iLKpoP^(rToi,s, 5ti koI Ttap^ fiiimv iKafiov yjiwrlov 

^ Mat. iKavhv koX KoOi^s ihbiSL{aii€P ^, o{t(as etvav* 
a8. 15. 

Caput XV. 

• Mar. *Av4<rTrj 6 Ntic<(di|/xo9 ° iv yAat^ rw avvcbptov (' fori ') 5 
*^* KiytAV' iyvo€iT€\ Xady (icvpibv)*, row ipbpas rohs 

i\$6vTa9 iird rrJ9 ToKiXalas ; Sri avrol €l<nv (jw^oiiuvoi, 

rdv 0€6v, ivbp€9 vhropoi, fiiaovvrfs ttiv ovaidcuiv, ivbp€s 

d Mat. tlp^irqs* avrol i(riyri(rayTO iiera SpKOV 8n ffbaiuv ^ rdv 
28. 16. 

bemoB ^ credei'e quia angelos domini de^cendit de eaelo 
et lapidem revolvit [ab monnmento] ? [Uude vero 
cognoscimus quia discipuli eius dederunt aumm 
multum custodibus sepulcri et tuleront corpus lesu 
docueruntque eos ita dieere :] Num nescitis quia non 
licet ^ credere non circumciBis aliquod verbum, quia 
etiam a nobis acceperunt argentum multum, et sicut 
docuimus [eos] ita dixerunt ? 

Caput XV. 

Exsurgens Nicodemus in medio concilio ait [illis] : 
[Recte dixistis quodcunque dixistis. Omnis] populus 
cagnoscuni yiros [istos] qui venerunt de Galilaea quia 
illi sunt timentes dominum, viri pacifici qui oderunt 
insolentiam [et avaritiam] ? ipsi narraverunt cum 

^ The Arm. a^non noacite. The Greek text and Coptic have: 6p$ws 
XoXcTrc, ov»e dyvo*TT€, The Latin texts omit od« dyyo€iTt. Text fi'^bfiBm 
ccvarc, tit*p cfirarc, &was 6 Xahs yiyvixTKovfri ro^ av^pas. Thus a keeps what 
the Latin texts reject ; they reject what it retains ; while /9 has a reading of 
its own. 

* Latin and Coptic omit Axids tevptov. 



' The literal translation in a and of the Greek phrase jfx^ftff, given in 
Greek B C, proves that the Armenian version was made firom Greek. The old 
Latin has dehemut, * t^fw eat 
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'Iiyo-ovi; KaQt^6\k€Pov eJs to Spo9 Mafxpprix fieri rwj? 
IvbfKa fiaOrfTW * avrov, ibiba<rK€v airols Saa fJKOiia'aTe 
Tsap ain-Qv koI etbov avrdz; ava\rj<l>$4vTa (h tov ovpavov, 
Kol 5ti oifb€\s 7ip(&Tri<r€V avTovs rd voit^ (ryriiiari drc- 

5 \ri<t>Ori. KoL Ka$i>s bihia-KCi ^fias rb iyiov pipklov Sti 
6 KCpios *HXfas iLV€Kri(f>Or\ eis tov ovpavov, Koi 'EAtcrcraZoy 
€(l><iirqa€V KJxavfj /xeyclXp, Koi eppiyjrcv ^HXlas T^r firiKayrrfv 
avTov ittivid tov 'EXto-crafov, Kat ippiyfrev 'EXto-o-atos Tr^v 
pLrj\<aTriv avrov iTrav<o tov 'R\ia(ra(ov. Koi ippi^^ttv 6 

10 *EAi<r<rai09 ti)v p.riK(aTr\v aiTov ivivoa tov ^lopbivov, 
Kal iiripaa-ev koI fjkdcv €ts ^Upi,x<&. Koi vitrivrqaav avri^ 
Ta TiKva t&v 'npo(f>r\T(av koX etirav ('EXt<r<rat6)), vov 6 
KCpios orov (*HXfos) ; koX ^tirev ('EAto-o-atoy), iv€\rj(l>0rj 
€ls Tdv ovpavov' Kal etirav irpb^ 'EXto-o-aior* fxri ?rrevjuui 

15 Ti {jpirac^v avTov Kal ippiy^^v {avTbv) iv Sp€al vov ; 
oKKa fxoAXoj; Xipo^fxev fxe^' fjjx&v tovs iralba^ fjjx&v Kal 
aiT€\66vT€S f»jri}<r©fi€i'. Kal aTriK\€i<rav Tbv 'E\io-<raw)r, 
kIlk€Ivos ovk iinjkOev pi€T airrQv, Kal i^rqaav avrbv 

Sacramento, vidimus [ait] lesum sedentem in monte 
Sambrelech cnm undecim discipnlis snis, quia docebat 
eos quod Skniivimus ab iisdem et vidm^^ eum elevatum 
in caelum. Et quod nullus interrogavifc eos, quomodo 
ascendit. Docet enim nos sciiptura sacra de Elia 
quod elevatus est in caelum: et clamabat Elisaeus voce 
magna, et proiecit melotem super eum : et Elisaeus 
[accipiens] melotem Eliae, jperculit lordanem, et tran- 
siit [in sicca] et venit lericho. Et occurrerunt ei filii 
prophetarum et dicunt : Ubi est dominus tuus ? Et 
dicit, ascendit in caelum. Et dicunt ad Elisaeum : 
Numquid spiritus aliquis rapuit eum et proiecit in 
montibus alicubi? sed magis tollamus nobiscum 
pueros nostros et eamus requiramus [eum]. Et 
incluserunt illoco Elisaeum, et ille non ibat cum illis : 
et [illi] quaesierunt eum tribus diebus, et non invene- 
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* Lu. 34. rpcif ^lUpas Kal ovx €tpov\ Kot lypioaop Sti akri$&9 
^' iv€Xri<l>$ri. 'AXX* OKeva-ari lujv, icol iiraaT€Cka>iJL€P iv 

TfavrX ipti 'itrpariX^ (xal {dcofici;) fxi^vcos vird iyyiXfop 
ffpTriirrai Kal pipiirrai iv Sp^al irov. Koi iip€<r€v vcurip 
6 \oY<^9 cirros* koX dWoreiXov els irdvra ra Sp€a 5 
'lopa^X fiyr^o-ai (avroif. i^iynjo-ai;) ^ ror 'Iij<row icat ovx 
€ S/K)!'* r^i/ Vk 'Iamtii^ €6poii€P iv ^ApifiojOiii K 

'Axaicavrfs it€pi rov *liA(n^ ixipriaav kcu IhfOKav 
h6^av T^ 0€^ ('ItrparfX) \ Kal avfiPcfiXiov ivoifi<rap ol 
ipxurwiyayyoi m1 ol Up^is itolt^ Tp6vij^ avvrirj^wrw r^ 10 
'Ittcr^^. Kal iXafiop toiaop xaprov koI iypas^op ovrcas. 



runt et intellexerant quod vere ascendit. Et nuncy 
audite me, et mittemus in omnes ^ne^ Israelis, ne 
raptus a spiritibus sit lesus et jproiectus M in montibns 
alicubi. Et placuit 9ermo coram omnibus. £t miserunt 
in omnibus montibus Israel quaerere lesum, et non 
invenerunt ; loseph autem invenertf»^ in Arimathem, 
[neque ausi sunt comprehendere eum. 

Et venientes annuntiaveioint senioribus et sacer- 
dotum principibns et Levitis quia non invenimus 
lesum: loseph autem invenimus in Arimathem.] 
Audientes autem de loseph gavisi sunt et dederunt 
gloriam deo. Deinde consilium fecerunt principea 
sacerdotum et scribae et Lemtae, quomodo jmsent videre 
loseph. Et aeceperunt tomt> chartas et scripserunt 
[ad loseph] hoc modo. 



^ The reftding rov (rfT^cai avrov Mai o^x ^^pcv is found in Greek £, also in 
Vatt. Ven. and in Latin Version and Coptic (^rjaovv for a{rr6y). The reading 
ml kHrrfffeof r. 'Iiyo*. /t, olx «5/)ov is in Greek B C E. Perhaps a is a conflation 
of both readings. 

^ The omission in a of the words given in fi : 110^0 ausi to invenimuM in 
Arimathem is no doubt due to homoioteleuton. 

* Greek A and ed»' Lat. om. 'hrpa^K 
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YXpr\m\ <rot koI viirra 5(ra crov iari, olhafi€V on 

'liTpaiyX Kara^ma-ov iXOfiv vph^ robs 7rar^/>as (koI irpos 
TCL T4Kva) <rov, 8ti iXvirtjOtiiiev ivavT^s, oT€ rjvol^aixev 
5 Tct^ Ovpas Koi ovx eUpoijJv (re. otbafxfp Sti fiovKiiv 
KOKTiv ificvXeva-AiicOa vepl (rod, aXXd <rov 6 Ocbs ivre" 
kafiero koI (avrds 6 KVpios) bi^cKibaacv rrjv fiovXriv 
fffiQv, fjv ir€pl <rov ifiovka)(riii€da, Tlp,i€ trdT€p.*l<ocrri(l>y 
r^fiie iravTos tov kaov. 

10 Kal i^eki^carro (anb vavrbs 'la-paiik) ivbpas imrii o% 
i<f>Ckovv rbv 'loxr^^, ots {koX airbs S 'I«»(r^^) iylvma-Ktv 
avTOV (l>ikovs. Kal kiyovciv ol ipxiavviytoyoi, (koI ol 
Up€L9 Kal oi ktvlrai vpbs roifs ipbpasY fikiirere, cZ 
h€^dpL€V09 TTiv iTrioTokriv vap^ Tffx&v Kal ivayv^, 

15 yr4i(r€(r6€ on ikeifr^Tai ^ vpbs fjpias* ci 6i be^dfxevos 
Tfiv iinaTokriv iiri ivayv^, olbaT€ Sn K€KiKa>Tai. atT' 
iriC€a-$€ avrbv iv ^Ip'qvri Kal iTn(rTpi<l>riT€ vpbs fjjjLas. 

Pax tibi et omnibus quae tua sunt. Novimus quia 
peccavimus in deum et in te: et jpreoAmur deum 
Israel, ut dignum facial te venire ad patres tuos, quia 
contnstati sumus omnes, quum aperuimus ianvam 
neque invenimus te. Novimus quia consiliati mmu9 
de te consilium malt^, sed dominus stiscepit te et 
dissipavit consilium nostrum quod de te consiliati 
sumus^ [O] pater Honorandus, Joseph honoratus ante 
oculos nontros et ab omni populo. 

Et elegerunt viros septem qui amabant loseph, 
noverat illos iicut amicos, et dicunt [ad eos] jmncipes 
sacerdotum: Videte: si quum suscepm^ epistolam 
a vobis et legerit, iciatis quia vult venire ad nos; si 
autem quum accipiat litteras non legerit, scietis quia 
malignatur [vir adversus nos], salutantes eum in pace 
revertimini ad nos. Benedicentes autem viroi dimi- 

^ IXci/^croi] The Ann. «' will mix with ub/ perhaps 0/u\^ffti. 



I. 
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rptkoyqiTav amw)% k6X aTriXvccaf. Kal IjXOop ol ivbpcs 
€l9 'Apt/io^^/x vpds 'loMTiy^, Trpo<r€KVvri(rav avr^ tud 
k4yov<nv {airS)' €lpriini <rot Kal vivra o<ra (TCf6 iari, 
KiK€ivos k4y€i (avroif). €lprivri vfiu; koX voani r^ ka^ 
'l<rpai}X. Kal IhwKav avn^ r^i; ivtoTokriv, Koi be^ifuvos 5 
(6 'laxr^^ r^z; iTncrrokr^v) aviyvaa^ Kal KaT€(t>Ckria'€v r^r 
ivKTTokrjv Kol €vk6yria'€v rbv Oeov koI X^yei oirrox* 
eikoyrirbs 6 Kvpios^ ts i^airioTMikfv rbv iyyfkov avrov 
Kal itTKiitafriv fi€ ivd ras inipvyas airrov, Kal 'Iwo^^^ 
KaT€(f>Ckri<T€V avToifS Kou Trap€OriK€V avTots rpivcCctv, koI 10 
iif>ayov Koi ItrioVy Koi iK0i,firi6ri(rav iKfL 
• Hos. 6. Kal ip6plaavr€% • rfi^avro. koI iaTpw(r€v 'Iomt^^ ttiv 
Svov (avrov) Kal iTropeiOtf /ler cdr&y, koI 1jk$€P ch rrjv 
hytav Ttokiv *l€pov(ra\i7/x. K€lL iirrjvrqirep iras S kabs 
('Icrpa^X T^ 'loicnj^), ^Kpa^v kiyovres' elprjvri €l<r6b<f^ 15 
aov. .Kal kiy€i 'IaKr^<^ ifpbs irdvTd rbv kaoy clprivrj 
vfxiVi Kal KaT€<l)Ckri<T€V Ttavra rbv kaov, Koi i^Carairro 
is ftbov airT6v. koi. xnctbi^aro avrbv NiKobtifios {^U rbv 

serunt. Yenerunt autem viri in Arimatliem ad 
loseph, adoraverant eum et dicunt : Pax tibi et omni 
quod tui est. Et ille dicit: Pax vobis et omni 
popolo Domini. Et dederunt ei epistolam. Suseipiens 
autem le^it, et osculatus est epistolam, benedixitque 
deum et dixit hoc modo : Benedictus dominus, qui 
misit angelum suum et cooperuit me sub alis suis. 
09culatu8 est etiam eos loseph et apposuit eis mensam^ 
manducavemnt et biberunt, et dormierunt ibi. 

Et mane surgentes precati sunt ; et stravit loseph 
asinum et ambulavit cum illis, et introit in sanctam 
civitatem lerusalem. Et occurrit omni pojmlo ; clama- 
bant [omnes] dicentes: Pax in introitu tuo. Ait 
loseph ad omnem populum, Pax vobis. Et salutaverunt 
omnes eum, et mirabantur qui videda^^ eum. Et 
suscepit eum Nicodemus, et fecit convivium ei. 
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oIkov avTiro)^ kw, iTtobi(r€V bo\r]v {fJL€yi\riv). Kal 
iKiX€<r€V "Avvav Kal Kaii<l>av koI reis X^fvCras €lf riv 
oIkov avTov^ l<l>ayov Koi htiov Koi €V<t>pi.vOr\eav avv ro) 
'Ia)(ri{^, Koi vfivovvT€s rbv O^ov iiropevOrja-av €ls Toif 
5 oXkovs airw, i hi 'loxr^^ ifi€iV€v eh rdv cUkov 
^iKobrjfJiov. 

(Kal vTrfivrr\aev avroh NiKobrjpcos} koI XiyeC elfyqvTj 
vyXv KoL r^ 'Joxr^. koI ({cnyrcyiccv avT€vs eZf rov 
K^iroi; aiyrw Koi ifKovcfv ttTiav rb trwihpiov ^, Kal 'loxn)^ 
10 iKiOur€ pAfTov^Avva koX Ka'tdt^a. {ivol^as hT) 'NiKSbrfiios 
{rb arSiia aifrov) X4y€i Tf 'lownj^' irircp 'Iq)<7^<^ ical rCfxie 
(iravTos Tov Xaov, otba9 ?rt)ol rlfxioi bibdtrKaXoi (koI Up€is) 
CrjTova-iv irapa aov [ladtlv prj^Ad rt, Ka\ Ac/et MoxriJ^* 

Vocavit Annam et Caipham [et seniores} et Levitas 
in domam suam. Manducabant et bibebant et gavisi 
sunt cam loseph et benedir^rz^^^ deum^ [et] ivenmt 
[onusquisqae] in domum snam. loseph [vero} re- 
mansit [in domo Nicodemi. 

Fostera autem die, paraseeve^ erat; vi^ilaverunt 
sacerdotum principes et LevitaeJ ^ ad domum Nico- 
demi et dicunt. Pax tibi et loseph, [et salntaverant 
inter sesej Et [excipiens] eos [Nicodemas] introdtixii 
in hortnm snam. Sederunt omnes et loseph in medio 
eorum : [et nemo ansns est qnaerere verbum. 
Deinde dieit ad eos loseph : Ut quid vocastis me ? 
lUi vero innuerunt Nicodemo ut loqueretur cum 
losepb. Deinde] dicit [Nicodemus] ad loseph : 
Pater honorande loseph, venerandi et didascali iyna^ 
gogae voluni quaerere a te verbum. Dixit loseph 



^ Arm. »< the public* Just before ^ft.Mrc."-4irov<rcy muBt be a corruption 
of %uuiufu «■ kKaJ94<r$rf. 



* Thiv omission in a may be due to homoioteleuton. ' 7 omits. 
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€pa)n7(rarf . Kcu IXafiov rbv vofjLov "Kvvas kcX Kaidi^f 
iccu &pKiffav rbv 'laxr^^ kiyom^s' hbs ho^av rm Bc^ 
*iapai^ky (fcal bds avr^ €v\apicrTLav' ori "Axap ipKltrSii 
irapa tov vpo^iyrov rod vlov Nav?/ koI ovk iin(ipKri<r€V, 
iXXh iprJYy€ik€v, Kci ovk iKpv^ffev prjiii tc) ^ ixri Kptn^s 5 
a^* fjfxw {((as h'ds koI kvds prjfxaTOs), koL X^yci Idocnf^* 
^ o Kvpios iav Kpvyjfai clkJ)* vpMv pr\pxt iv. icol kiyovaL 
{irpds avTov), Xi/ttt; i\virrj6riii€v ot€ 177770-01 rd aCifia 
TOV ^lr}<rm) Kal IvervXi^as airrh KaOapcus <nvh6(ri koL 
i0riKas airrbv iv {Kaivi^) iwrJiMLTi. bta tqvto aircKkcl^ 10 
a-ofiiv (T€ iv o7ic<{) {pvov ovk ^v Ovpls, koI ivcBrJKafjLfv 
fcAcidas Kol (r(l>payibas iirl rw Bvp&v kcX vapa<l>vkaKas 
Stfov 1^9 K€fcA€i(r/xei;o$) ^, icat t^ fiiq rod aafiparov rjvoC^a- 
li€v r^$ Svpas Kal ov^ eUpaiJiiv <r€, ikvirrjOrjixtv ar(f>6bpa, 
Kal €K<TTaais iiriTrca-cv i<f>* {fjiias Kal vdirra) rdv Xoov. 15 

Kal vvv iviyyeiXov ^jjlIv tI yiyovas. Aiyei (ovrots) 
*lto(n}<f>' Tjj TTopaa-Kevfj €vb€KdTri &pa iv^Kkflaari /a€, kuI 

[Nicodemo] : Dicant. Tollenies autem Annas et 
Caiphas liAriim legum adiuraverunt loseph dicentes : 
Da gloriam deo Israel, et quaecunque interrogamus ne 
abscondas a nobis. Dicit [ad eos] loseph : Vivit 
dominus si abseondam a vobis verbum unum. Et 
dicunt: Contristati magna tristitia snmus quoniam 
petisti corpus lesu et involvisti illud monda sindone 
et sepelisti eum in monumento [tuo]. Ideo incla- 
simus te in carcere : et una sabbati aperientes ianuas 
non invenimus te. Contristatique somus valde et 
stupor irruit super populum [usque hodie]. Annuntia 
ergo nobis quae sunt facta tibi. 

Inquit loseph : I]\ [die] parasceve circa decimam 

^ The Latin texts omit the same words as fi, at least frum on "Ax^tp and 
mostly reject one of the clauses beginning with b6s. The Coptic and Greek 
texts retain these words, which are surely necessary as giving a reason why 
Joseph was to thank the God of Israel. 

^ All sources except the Latin B retain the words here omitted by fi. 
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Ifxtiva TTiv fffiipav tov a-afi^irov vXriprj ^. ical fuaovai]^ 
pvKTds tvxpfUvov iiov^y 6 oIkos Svov iv^Kkiiaari fxc 
iKp€fJii<TOri lie roir r^caiptnv ytovi&v, koX &s aarpaTrriv 
(^6Dro9 etbov) irpd 6(f^aXfiw ifjL&v* Koi ifAiPofios ytvo- 

5 ^vo'i iiretra x°t^* ^^^^ iir€\ip€TO (t^s xeipos fiov) koI 
l^ifiaXiv ii€ avd tov tovov otfov iyK^KXeiciiivo^ i^fAi^i^, 
Kol iKfjuii^ vbir^p iTt€V€<r€v /xc (m^XP^ ^^^ itobCiv fiov), 
KoX 7rpo(r€k6itv^ iirl to irp6a-oi>Tr6v iiov KaT^<f>tK'q<riv fxe 
mX kiyei fwt* 'loxnj^, iayi if>opm). &voi(op tovs 6^a\- 

10 Mo^$ <''ov Kol t5e tCs XaA.€i irpo9 0*6. ical iva^kiyjfas 

€tboy t6v 'lri<rovv' koI ivTpofws y€v6p,€V0s ib6Kovv • ort • Mar. 6. 
<l>avTa(rfii n €l»j. (koI rd TTpoariyfiaTa IX^eyov)^ Kal 1^/26. 
rjp^ifiriv iK tQv ivTo\&p kiy€iv' koI airrdi trvvekikfi 

horam inclusistis me [in carcerem], et mausi sabbatum 
diem totom. Qaam media nox esset, stante me in 
oratione, suspensa^ est a quattuor angulis, veluti 
coruscus luminis ante ocalos meos. Et exterriim in 
terram cecidi Apprehendit et elevavit me a loco nbi 
cecideram et humiditas aquae incidit super me [et 
odor perculit nares meas sicut suavis aromatis;] et 
adveniens ad me osculatus est me et dixit mihi : 
Joseph ne time, aperi oculos tuos et vide quis [est qui] 
loquitur tibi. Intendens autem vidi lesum, extimui 
et putada^ fantasma esse. Et coepi e mandatis 
recitare : ipse vero colloquebatur mecum. Et vos non 

' Or perhaps tk^v, 

* The Arm. » * while I stood in prayer.' This is the ordinary equivalent of 
fixofUvov liov, but not inoonsistent with <rHiicwT6i (or Iffrafiivov) /wv moI 
c^X<>M^<>v which is read in the Greek texts. 

' The Greek texts have lir/i^at, a sense which the Ann. cannot yield. The 
Arm. a f having come near ' or ' having put near.' 

* The reading of a would seem to be a conflation of ical rd wfto^r, (ktyov 
given in Greek B G and Ktd fip^&i»rpf kiytiv rd Mpoa. of Greek £, only hrr6Krj or 
some similar word is translated in the second clause. The old Latin also has 
different words : oratione autem et praeceptis loquebar et. 



* The equivalent of do mm M inclueistie m« must have dropped out of the fi text. 
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TivX icai iiKovari ret prjfJLaTa t&v TrpoarayyiaTi^Vf ^vy^ 
^cvfct' ical {^6bv on (Fvi^cXoAct fxoi, clTTor (avrio)' pafipl 

• Jno. I. 'HXto*. ical Xcyct fioi' ovk cifil ^i 'HXfaff. etirov avr£* 

2 1 32* 

(Tif hi tCs cI, Kvpic ; ical Xcycf clfxl ^« 'Irfcovs, oD to 5 
o-c^fuz ifnyo-o) irapa TliXarov ical ^rert/Xi^a; & KaOapcS,^ 
(Tivhoa-i Koi cotjbipiov iOr\Kas itii rb vp6a'(av6v fiov koX 
^Mat. iOriKis /i€ iv Kalvi^^ pLvrjiiaTif icol itcuXia-as \(Bov riva 
andJno. fUyav, Oipav Tov fivrjfjtaros. ical cIttov (rf XaXovirK 
' * ^ ■ /lot)* b€i(6p /lot rdy roiroy ** (otou l^tjKci o-c). iiniyayi lo 
16. 6 and ft€, ical Idetf^ /lot rdi; tottov Svov irlOi\ airrh^ mX 
J. ' * a-iMviov rt (S irfpifCf^cfiivoi i^v, xol ro o'ovddptoi' rh 
^ Jno. 20. €2; Tr}v K€<f>aXriv IxctTo * ovroC' ical iitiyvo^v on *I»;<rovs 
^ jjr, ical ^wcXd/Sero r^y x^^P^^ f*^ *^^ iarqa-iv fA€ T«r 

OvpQv K€Kk€i(rfiip(ov ip pAa-i^ tov oIkov iiov^ koI oviTrava-ip 15 

• Acts I. f*€ ck rffp Kklprip fiov Koi Xcyct f*of la>y T€(ra'apiK0PTa • 



3,4. 



ignoratis, si phantasms caivis occurrat et andierit 
verba mandatoram, fuga fugit. Qnam loqaeretur ad 
me, dixi : Rabbi, Elias ? Et dicit mihi : Non som 
ego Elias. Et dixi ad earn : Quis es tu domine ? Et 
dicit mihi Ego sum lesns, cuius corpus petisti a Pilate 
et involvisti in munda sindone, et sudario operuisti 
caput meum, et in novo monumento posuisti me, et 
advolvisti lapidem magnum ostium monomenti. Dixi 
autem ei : [Veni] ostende mihi locum. Et duxit me 
[in locum ubi posui ego eum]. Fidi sindonem, mda- 
riumque quo involveram caput eius : deinde cognovi quia 
lesus est. Et apprehenden% manum meam duxit me 
[in Arimathem et] clausis ostiis introduxit me in 
domum m^am ; reposuitque in lectulo meo, dicitque mihi : 
[Fax tecum. Deinde osculatas est me et dicit ^ :] 



' This omiMion in a is probably due to homoioteleuton. No other souree 
presents it. 
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%\k^pmf iiri iiikOjii i^olKOV <rov' Iboh yap iyi> vope^a-oixai 
irpds Tovs ab€k4^ovs fiov els TaXikaCav* 

Caput XVI. 

Kal iKO^cavres ol iLp\i(rvvdy<oyoi kol ol Upels rh 
^rjfiara ravra irapa rod 'Ia)<r^<^ i^€K€VTri$rj<rav kv raty 
5 V^^^^ avT&v KcX iyivovTO owrcl v^KpoX • kcX iirfcrav » Mat. 
XafjLal Kal ijivrforfva-av l«s ivirris &pas> Kal TtapcKdKovv ^ ' ^' 
rbv 'Ia)(7tj<^ Kal rov NiKobripLOv, rbv *kwav koX rbv 
Kaiiifiav Kal roifs tcpcts \iyovT€s' irdonyrf, <rnJT€ ivl 
TOVS iribas ifiWy yeia-acOe Aprov Kal IPKr^aare ras 
loV^X^^ v/iwv, oTi aipiov capparov ifrrlv, Kal iisopeO- 
6ri(rav ((Kaaros) cis rbv oIkov airov. 

T&> $€ cafipiTf iKiOtcav ol bibaa-KoXoi. Kal ol Upeis 
Kal ol \eviTai avvfCriTow irpos iKKrikovs Kal Ikeyov. 

Usqne quadraginta dies non exire de domo tua : ecce 
ego vado ad fratres meos in Galilaeam. 

Caput XVL 

Quam audiviflsent verba ista a Joseph sacerdotum 
prineipes et seribae et omnis senatus synagogae facti 
sunt tanquam mortui; et ceciderunt in terram, et 
ieiunaverunt [diem ilium] usque ad nonam horam. 
Deinde Nieodemus et loseph rogavemnt eos dicentes : 
Surgite state super pedes vestros, et gustate et 
confirmaie animas, quoniam crastina die sabbatum 
[domini] est. [Et surrexerunt, in oratione stabant ad 
deum, et manducaverunt et biberunt ^], et abierunt in 
domum suam. 

Sabbato autem sederunt archvt^nagogae et seniores et 
PAarisaeiy disserebant ad invicem et dicebant : Quae 

^ An oniiinon due to homoioteleuton. 
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• I Th. 3. Tts ij| ifry^i ij l^aacK * l^ i\\MS ; art olda/Liev roi' traripa 
avTov Koi TTiv yniripa. Aiyu Aevly 6 hiha<TKaXos' rhv 
iraTfpa Koi rrip firjHpa ol5a/i€V <f>ofiovfi4povs rdv d^ov^ kcX 
ras €vxa9 ii.r\ iiroaTepovvTas Koi ras bcKiras airobCboV' 
ras rpls ^ rod iviavrov, Koi Src iy€vvri$7j 6 'Iyjo-ovs 5 
TTpocnjveyKav [airrov 6 irarrip koI fj firJTrip avrov) cis top 
TOTTOP TovTOp, Koi Svo-Cas Koi 6XoKavT(iiiaTa IhooKap r<j> 
0€<a, Koi 0T€ ikafitp avrbp 6 fieyas dtddcrfcaXos ^vfieiup 

^ Lu. 2. b ^i^ ^^ dyKclXas adrou, X^ci* vuv dvoXucis^ S^oirora^ rir 
28 if. 

SouX^K aou Kard t^ A4|A(^ ^'ou. Sti cISok 6^aXffcoi fiow t^ 10 

aomfjpi^K oou. f|uX6yY)acK avTop ^\i\Uia¥ xai X^ci irp6$ Hapid|& 

•ri|K fif)T^pa adrou* evayycAt^o/ie^d <rot irepe tov iraibCov 

TovTOV, Koi XiycL Mapiifi' aya06p^ KvpU yxiv. xai Kiy^i 

2v/x€<iSv* {ayaOop iarip.) Iboif oiros etq urucris Koi Mi- 

est iracundia quae supervenit nobis? quia novimos 
patrem et matrem eius. Sespandit Levi didascalos et 
inquit : Parentes eius novimus, [quia] timentes [erant] 
deum, vota non morabantur et deeimas dabant [ter] in 
anno. Et quando paruerunt lesum, adduxerunt in locos 
hos, et holocausta et saerificia dederunt deo. Et quum 
magnus didascalus Simeon accepit enm in brachia sua, 
dieit : Nunc dimitte domine serrum tuum, secundum 
verbum tuum in pace : quia viderunt oculi mei salu- 
tare tuum, [quod parasti ante faciem omnium popu- 
lorum. Et] benedixit eo9 Simeon et dixit ad Mariam 
matrem eius : Annunti(7 tibi de puero isto. Et dicit 
Maria : Bonum est, domine mi. Iterum dicit Simeon: 
Eece fiet hie in ruinam et in restorationem [multorum 
in Israel], et in signum eontradictionis ^ : [et tuam 



* Tliere ig a slight oorruptioii of the text here m a. I have rendered it as it 
must have stood. 



^ Some Latin sources read corUnidietionie, implied both hj the Armenian 
A. P. in Lat. D"^ and by the Armenian vulgate. 
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(ntuFis kolL crvifMioir dmriXoyios ^, tra dvoKaXu^cMrir Ik 

noXXoK KopSittv SioXoyurfMi ^, 

Aiyovciv T^ dtdao-KclAa) Acvf" rovro <rv 7((^€V o75a$; 

X^yct Aevi* ovk oZSare on Tra^)' avrov IfjLaOov top v6fAov ; 
5 \4yov(nv avr^ to ^vihpiov* rbv varipa <rov Oi\oix€v 
^ Ih^w, irpoaifiv^yKav rdv varipa avrov {IfiTrpwrOev) Kai 

rip<0Trj(rav avrov, kol A^ycf tC ia-rlv Stl ovk iTfi(rr€6(rart 

roiff viols \iov ; i iiaKipios ^vfiew ibCba^€p avr^ rbv 

POfJLOV, 

10 Aiyovciv (rd avvihpiov r^ didao-ic(iA<^) Acvi' ikri$€S 

iariv TO prj^m h iKiXrjaas. X<y€4 avrois' iXri$4s iorip, 

AiyovcLV vpos aXXrjkovs ol ap\i<n)v6y(iiyoi kqX oi 

t€/E)€iy Sctrrc iTToareCXiaixfv cJs rriv TaXtKaCav irpos rovs 

Tpels avbpas rovs iXBovras Kal i^yt^a-ayAvovs ir^pl rod 

15 hibiaK^iv avrJr, koX ctiraxrty fffilv v&s ^Ibov avrdv iva^ 

quidem animam pertransibit gladias,] ut revelentar 
multis in cordibas cogitationes. 

Dicunt sacerdotum principes ad Levi : Ista verba tua 
quomodo audisti? Dicit [ad eos] Levi: Non scitis 
quia ab ipso didici legem ? Dicunt ipsi senatus : 
Patrem tuum volumus videre. [Deinde] vocaverunt 
patrem eius et scrutati sunt eum, et dicit eis : Quid 
non credidistis filio meo ? [Nescitis quia] beatus [et 
iustus] Simeon docuit eum legem. Ai^ue iterum 
dicunt ad Levi : [deus scit] ea quae vere dicta sunt, 
Dicunt inter sese pritidjpes mcerdotum et Levitaei 
Venite mittamus in Gralilaeam ad tres viros qui hue 
venerunt et narraverunt de docendo eius [discipulos], 
et dicent nobis quomodo viderunt eum assumptum in 

^ The joint presentatioii of iamko^ias in some old Latin texts of the A. P., 
in a and /9 and in the Armenian ynlgate, suggests that iarriXo^las stood also in 
some canonioal texts. The omissions of a in this passage are not due to 
homoioteleuton. They piohahly represent the original text of A. P., to which 
/9 and other sources have added from the canonical books. 
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Kfi<l>6iirra, Kok fjp€(r€» 6 Xoyos (oSro;) ircuriv, Kal avi" 
oTciXav Tovs r/>€i9 aj^pas rovs iXOovras fxcr* avrmv €k 
TTiv TaXiKalar, koI tZirap vpds avrovs' clvarc pafipl^ 
'Abbi Kol pafifil <t>(\€o;, icol papfil 'Eyl<^ elprivri viup k<u 
irivTa Sea v(mv iariv^ iriTTJ<r€ais vokkiji y€vo^Uvt\9 iv 5 
r^ avvthpiu^y iTr€<rT6XviiJL€v rot) icaX^<rai vfiJas tU roits 
&ylovs Tiivovs 'I<rpa^X. 

Kol ivop€V$^(rav ol 8ifip€S kol fipov avrovs KaOtfy' 
fiivovi Kol ii€X€rovirras rov vofiov. rj<rvaaavro avToifs iv 
€iprivTiy Kol kiyovcriv ol ipbpes vpd$ roif9 iveXBovras 10 
irpds avToiSs' €lprivfi (iarlv) trovri r^ Xa^ *lapaqX. koI 
avTol Xiyovo'tv' tlprjvfi iarlv. Xiyowriv ovrot;* cb rl 
rjX$aT€; XiyowriP* fcoXei vfJLas rh (rwibpuw th r^v 
iyCav iroXiv ^lepovaraXrlii. 

*X29 rJKova-av ol ivbpts on CtiTovvru iv vf (rvvthplf^ 15 
rii^avTO t£ Off Kal iv^KklOriaav iierh t&v ivbp&v^ 

caelum. Et complacuit sermo iste omnibus. Mise- 
runt tres viros qui venerant cum ipsis in Gralilaeam : 
dicite rabbi ^ Addae et rabbi Fileas et rabbi Egiae : 
Pax vobis et omnibus quae vestra sunt. DisquintiQ 
facta est [de multis rebus : ideo] misimus [viros istos 
ad vos] ut digni simus ire vobis ' in sanctam civitatem^ 
lerusalem. 

Et profecti sunt viri [in Galilaeam], invenerunt 
eos sedentes et meditantes legem. Salutaverunt eos 
in pace. Et dicunt illi ad illos qui venerunt : Pax 
omni populo Israel. Illique dicunt : Pax est, et 
vocaverunt vos archisynagagde^ in sanctam civitatem 
Jerusalem. Audientes quia quaeruntur a concilio, 
oraverunt deum, et recubuerunt cum viris, manduca- 

^ The Arm. translates by the word afuMpi^uftran^ which means M&ffKoKos, 



' The one word * yardapet ' is used indifferently in the Armenian io render 
both fafifil and ZMnriaXos, 
' Perhaps the Greek original read iva d^wftm^ ipx^^^Oai if/uis. 
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i^ayov koX Ittlov, koI iviarria-av koI iirop€vOri<rav €k 

Kai TJj iiravpiov iKaOea-Orj (rd avvcbpiov) iv t^ avva- 
yoayfiy iirfpdrriaav avrovs koI Kiyova-iv" ovtods elbar^ top 
5 ^Iria-ovv KaOeCofi^vov cis t6 opos Majjifiprix '^^^ bibaa-KOvra 
Toifs [laOriTas ovtov, koL €lbaT€ avrdv ava\ri(f>0ipTa eZs 
avpav6v ; ivcKplOrjaav Kal Kiyovtrw' aXr\d&i tbofiev avrdv 
ivaXri(f)divTa, 

Aiyovtnv "Avvas (fcal Kat(i<^a9)' iparc ^ avrovs air' 
10 aXkrj\<ov (kol Iboajjiev €t avii<l)oiivov(nv ^. Kal fjpcw ^ 
avTovs.) iraprjyayov irp&rov rhv *Ad8a, Kal kiyovaiv 
axfTto. cIttc ffpilv, irm Iberf avrov KaO^CopLcvov, A.ey€t 
'Abbas' in Kad^CoyAvov avrov iv n^ 6p€i, Ma/i)8/j^x> 
bibda-KOVTos Toifs piaOriTcis avrov, flbofiev v€<f)fkriv^ iiri- * Actsi. 
15 o-KiAC^vaav avTov {koX rovs pi^aO-qras avrov) ^^ Kal Mar. 9. 7. 

verunt et biberunt cum eis, et surgentes sunt profecti 
lerusalem. 

Et in crastino sederunt in eoneilio ; interrogaverunt 
eos dieentes: Verene vidistis lesum eedentem in 
monte Sambrelech docentem undecim discipulos suos et 
vidistis eum assumptum in caelum? Besponderunt 
et aiunt verum est; vidimus eum ascendentem in 
caelum. 

Dicit Annas : separate istos invicem. Adduxerunt 
primum Addam. Ait [Annas] : die nobis quomodo 
yiiisti eum ascendentem in eaelos. Ait Addas : Dum 
sedebat in monte Sambrelech et docebat discipulos 
suos vidimus nubem obumbrantem eum, et ascendit 
[nubes] in caelum ; et discipuli eius orabant prostrati 

^ Aim. s ' separate/ 

' Arm. »» unum sermonem dicunt. The words here omitted in /3 are 
essential to the sense and must have stood in the original text. The Greek C 
omits them through homoioteleuton ; /3 probably omits from same cause. 

' Greek, Latin, and Coptio retain the words omitted in fi. 
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hviKq^Bti tls rdv ovpav6v, kol ol fiadrfral avrov riv^avro 

* Mat. KiifjLevoL iirl Trp6(r(oTrov* airrQv iirl yfjv, 'EicdXecrai; top 

4>iA€ov Upia, rfpdrrio'av airrbv Koi Xiyov<nv' v&s tb€s top 

TTja-av rbv 'Eyiav, Kai avrds rd avrd cItci^.) ^ Aiyova-iv 5 
rd avvihpiov irpbs iiXXi'ikovs' iv r^ voyja M(tft;(r€a>9 
yiypaiTTat' iK aTOfidT<ov bvo koi rpi&v (rroLOrjo'tTai irda; 
piJijLa. k4y€i *Afiovbi]V bibda-KoXos' yiypairrai. ip n^ 
ro//^, TTcpieirdrei 'Ei;a>x ovv T(a d€6>, (koL ovbiiTOTt itl>6vri, 
5ti fi€Ti0rjK€v avrdv 6 0€6s) ^. ^laiptos hibda-KaXos Acyct* 10 
Tov ayCov M<»}V(ri<os (rbv divarov) rJKova'CLiJL€v, &W* ovk 
€lbap,€v TTiv Ta(l>riv avrov €a>9 ttjs a-rjfJLcpov. AcvU paftfil 
Xcyef rC iarlv otl €hr€v 6 pafi^l ^vpLtdvy on €ib€v rbv 
'Irjcrovv. Ibov, ovtos vtQo-l^ kol avaaraa-is ttoWQp koi 
(rrffitlop avTiKoyias. ^laaaK pafifil Acyci* Ibov iyi» 15 

super faciem in terra. Vocaverunt etiam Fileos 
sacerdotem, interrogaverunt ipsum dieentes: Quo- 
modo vidisti eum aseendentem ? Et ipse eadem dixit. 
Dieunt qui erant in coneilio inter sese: In lege 
Moysis scriptum est : in ore duorum vel trium testium 
eonstabit omne verbum. Dieit Abutben didasealus : 
Ambulavit Enoch ^ eum deo. lairus didasealus dicit : 
Et sancti Mojsis mortem audivimus, sed non vidimus 
eum : [scriptum est enim in lege domini : Mortuus 
est Moyses, et nemo cognoscit] locum eius usque 
hodie. Levi rabbi dixit : Quid est quod dixit rabbi 
Simeon quum videret lesum? Ecce iste [fiet in] 
vxnnam et in restitution<?«* multorum, et in signum 
contradictionis ? Isaac sacerdos dicit ; [Scriptum est 



^ The omission of these words in /3 may easily be dae to homoioteleuton. 
* This omission in /9 may be due to homoioteleuton. They come in aU other 
sources. 



* The Arm. text is slightly corrupt here and the wordd answering to 
tcrij^tum est in lege seem to have dropped out through homoioteleuton. 
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AttootcXw rhv t^yyiKov fiov rov bia<f>v\6.^ai. ere, koi rd 
ovofii ixov boBrfceTai avr^. 

"'Aw^ay Koi Kaid<^a9 Kiyovcriv dpOQi cIiraTc ra y^ypayir 

fjiiva €V T^ vofjLia McovV/a)?, Stl tov '£r6t>x dciraroi^ ov5€t( 

5 ctbev {koi tov aylov 'HA(a Sivarov ovficty wi/ofxacrcr)' i 

*0 8^ '[r](rov9 \6yov €b<dK€V T<a IltAdro)^ 5ri elda/xcv 
avr6r • f amI<5fi€voi/ Kal^fiirrutr/xara Aa/3orra ciy tA irp^ow- * Mat. 
iroi' • avTOVf kou cni^avov i| dKou^Ottv '^ lOYiKai' ** avr^ ^' t m t 

10 oT/oaTtwrat* i(l)pay€\X(i0ri koX aTr6<f>aa'iv lAajSci' airi a 7* *9« 
Uikdrov, Koi ^irl irirpas ^ ia-TavpdOrj Koi ArjfjbdLs koL -. ff* 
Fcaras (bvo) Ar/orat /lict' avrou, Koi ou ^Aoyx?/ '"V <>Jno. 19. 
Ttk^vpav avTov i^eKivrrja-ev Aoyy'ivos orTpaTidrqs, koI Sti ^* 
TO aoifia avTov rjn](raTO 6 tCpllos iraTrjp fjfjL&v 'laxnfc;^), Kot 

15 oTi &viarrj (Kadcb? A^yet Kat) Kada)9 Xiyovaiv ol Tpeh 

bibda-KoXoL' €lbofi€v aitTov ava\rj<f)6ivTa ® cJy rdr • Mar. 
ovpavov^f Kal Sti Atvl (6 dtddo-KoAoy) iiaprvp^i to, 

m 

in libro legum :] Ecce ego mitto angelum meum 
[ante faciem tuam et praeparabit viam tuam]. 

Annas et Caiphas dieant : Recte dixistis ; [nonne] 
scriptum est in lege Moysis, quia Enochi mortem nemo 
vidit. lesus aiitem stetit ante Pilatnm et iudicatus est^ 
quia vidimus eum alapis pereulsum et sputa accipien- 
tem in faciem suam, et coronam de spinis in caput 
eius ; a militibtts flagellatus est, et sententiam 
[mortis] accepit a Pilato ; et crueifixus est in loco 
golgothae, et Gestas et Demas latrones cum eo ; et quia 
lancea latus eius perforavit Lingianns miles ; et quia 
corpus eius postulavit lionorabilis pater noster Joseph, 
et resurrexit sicut dicunt tres didascali, vidimus ipsum 
ascendentem in caelum. Et quia Levi est testificatus 

^ b' on a rock': /3 = 'iii loco Grolgothae/ agreeing with the Greek G M 
t6vov Kpaviov, The Latin omits. 
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Aiyov<ri.v ol diddcricaAoi irpbs it&vra rbv Xaov' irapa 

Kvplov iyfvfvo aUrq jcat Iotl $avfJLa(rni iv 6<l>0aXfjLOLS 

• Gal. 3. fiuQv. yiv<a(rKOVT€s yv(i(r€(r$€y oIkos 'laKtafi, on • 

13 and ^ 

Deut. 21. yeypairrai' ^iriKanipaTos ircls ^ ^vi i^Skou KpcpCf&cros ^ 

vaprjyyeikav ol ip\iavvdy<ayoi, Kai Up^is iravri t& Xcup 5 

^la-pariX \4yovT€S' iiriKariparos tlrj iros 6 avrip hs irpoo-- 

KVV€L KTl<rfiaTa itapa ^ rbv KTltravra. koI elirov iras 6 

Aao9' ifJiriv, ifirivi ilirip. 

Kal flp,vrj(r€v ira^ 6 kabs top Kvpiov Koi aTrrjXOov 

iKaoTOs els TOP oIkop avTov. Kai Xpiarr^ ff Wfa ciff rohs lo 

alojpas. 

quod Simeon dixU : [Hie fiet in ruinam et in restitu- 
idonem multorum in medio Israel, et in signum 
eontradictionis. Iterumque] dixen^n^ doctores et 
omnes populi, si a domino factum est hoc, et est 
mirabile ante oculos nostros, sciendo seite, domus ista 
lacobi, quoniam scriptum est quia maledictus est 
omnis quicunque pendens remaneat in ligno. Sed 
Scriptum monet, dei qui caelum et terras non fecerunt 
pereant. Et] praeceptum dederunt omni multitudini 
Israel, [sacerdotum principes et Levitae,] dicentes: 
maledictus sit omnis vir qui adoret creaturas et non 
creatorem. Et ait omnis multitude j^a^,^^^. 

Et benedixit omnis plebs dec, [et dicunt: Benedictus 
domine deus, qui dedit requiem omni populo Israel, 
secundum omne quod locutus est. Et sit dominus 
deus noster cum nobis, sicut cum patribus nostris.] 
Et [laudantes dominum] ambulaverunt unusquisque 
in domum suam. [Et novi populi qui e gentibus 
emittamus hymnos et gloriam Patris et Filii et 
Spiritus Sanctis nunc et semper et in aeternitates 
aetemitatum. Amen.] 



^ Arm. — * and not the creator/ 



IV. 

THE PURPOSE OF THE WORLD-PROCESS AND 
THE PROBLEM OF EVIL AS EXPLAINED 
IN THE CLEMENTINE AND LACTANTIAN 
WRITINGS IN A SYSTEM OF SUBORDINATE 
DUALISM. 

[F. W. BUSSELL.] 

PART I. 

GOD AS CREATOR AND JUDGE. 

§ I. It may be boldly asserted that the main point at issue 
in the Ante-Nieene controversies and the Cardinal doctrine of 
the Fathers in the first three centuries, is the Personality of 
God, and His interest in the world. Even the subject of 
Incarnation and Redemption may be said for a time to be 
subordinate. * Of what sort was the God whom Christ came 
to reveal?' By degrees the question assumed a different 
form, *Is not the manifestation of the Divine Nature in 
Christ our only guide ? *^ He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father also " '. The world in its ceaseless interrogation 
of the historic Christ, passes through the same stages as 
Philip, believing that the Saviour came to preach an unknown 
Father, until convinced that not in some esoteric knowledge 
of the inscrutable, but in the life and character of Jesus lay 
the secret of the new revelation. In fact, in this announce- 
ment was a reaction against a then prevalent and mistaken 
reverence, in which lay a great peril to practical piety. In 
the religious world of both Greeks and Jews, and especially 
in that amalgam which united both, the divine conception 
had been gradually divested of character, affections, or titles 
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in anj way akin to mankind. In the end the Athenians had 
been right, on the assumption that they followed Plato and 
Aristotle. The nnknown God was the only one which was 
left to them ; an infinite sea of goodness, or an attenuated 
Final Cause. The Septuagint takes pains to respectfully 
correct those passages in the Old Testament which represent 
the Almighty as having bodily parts ; as actuated by motives 
or swayed by affections which have their counterpart in man. 
Philo Judaeus is always tending towards a neuter and imper- 
sonal notion of God {to O^lov, rb Sv), as if attempting to separate 
and (perhaps) hypostatize all those qualities, characteristics, 
or actions in the Divine Being, on which the idea of Provi- 
dence depends. * God is after all unknowable ; the divine 
word (^€109 \6yos) is God in relation to us, so far as we can 
know Him and appreciate His manifestation ; — His existence 
rather than His essence. It is this second God who has made 
the world ^, and presides over its destinies in the two spheres 
of Nature and History, even he perhaps not directly or by 
immediate contact, but through his principal powers, the 
Creative and the Kingly (TTOiy\TiKr\ and jSacriAiicT}). Of these 

^ NUHBKIDS, in EuSEBiDS, Pr. Ev. xi. i8 koX yap om hjfuovpyfw ktrrl 
XP^^ T^^ vpSnoVt Koi Tcv ^fjLiovpyovvTos 0(ov xph ^^vai vofjd(€a$ai waripa rhv 
ttfSrrcfv eci^v .... 6 <?«d» fUvroi 6 btvrfpos Kal rpiros iarlv efs* av/ufxpSfityoi S2 
tJ (fXy ivddi ovffrf ivo* f/^v avr^v^ ffxiCtrai 8€ tnr* avTtjs . . , . tcai dwtpiovros 
lavTov yiv€rat teal dwrerat rod aiaOrjrov , . , , 6 /*iv vparros Sfds tarau iarcifs 
6 dl ZtvTtpos ifina\iv hari Ktvovfuvos .... biofwXoyr/aiSjfjtfBa ^luv avrois 
6fioXoytav oix AfupiffBijr^ffifiov dKowrai, t6v fi^v •npSnov ^tbv dpybv (Tvcu ipyaxy 
(v/iwdvTW leai fiaoiXia^ rbv SrjfUovpyi«6v 5^ 0tdv i^tiioveiv hC ovpavov Uvra, 

Afqllonius, in Ens. iv. 13. The First God dttrcu .... ovd€v6s ovdt itapd 
rSgy KptiTrSvtuv ^vep ^fitis, ovb* iariv 6 .... 7$ dvirffft <f>vT6v ^ rp4<p€t (S)ov 
fj d-ffp, f fiil vp6<T€arl yi ri fthfffJM. The present creation, nay, man himself all 
but his innermost spirit aal centre, was essentially contemptible in the eyes of 
these speculators of the Imperial age. — Plutabch, Is. et Os. § 78 5 8* kcrl filv 
airbs dnoardroa Ttjs yrjs dxpavros Kol dfiiavros /cai KaBapbs ovalas dvdffijs <p0opdv 
icxotJtivfjs ital Bdyarw. 'ApBpdnrvy 8c tffvxcus iyravOoi fxkv hvd ffoafidrary leai vaBSw 
9€pt€xofJtivais oiic tan fierovaia rov 8<ov, vK^y O0OV dvtiparos dftavpov <^(7«ri' 
voriati did KfnXoffwpias. The only way to this God was on the Path of Know- 
ledge ; He could not be approached by the practical life. — ^The gnostical idea of 
the Second God, the Creator, has been adopted from this system in Tennyson. 
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the former is wholly good and merciful (Nature), while the 
apparent asperity of the latter (History) is due to human sin, 
and represents not so much an essential attribute of the koyoSf 
as our altered relation to his uniform benevolence.' 

The Epicurean deity, whose existence rested on the credit of 
dreams and survived only in deference to popular fanaticism 
(Epicurus had no intention of emulating the fate of Socrates 
or the confessorship of Anaxagoras), — this god, I say, had 
been long since conducted to the extreme limits of the known 
Universe, and forbidden to meddle with the course of the 
world, either in natural law (of which he was himself a 
manifestation) or in human history (to which he was entirely 
indifferent). The Stoics, with their habitual and unpardonable 
offence of retaining language which they laboured to deprive 
of all significance, are loud in their praises of the divine 
goodness, and subtle in their arguments on behalf of Provi- 
dence ; but it is a goodness which is purposeless, and 
a Providence which is unconscious. And it is only this 
poetic language of religious sentiment, which preserves the 
Stoics from the charge of atheism, or a blank admiration of 
physical force; of a certain steady equipoise or proportion 
in the Universe. It is also worthy of careful notice that those 
of the School who approach cosmogony from the Auman and 
the practical side, as Seneca and Aurelius, ever tend to 
a half-Platonic Mysticism ; which, so far from identifying 
the * god within ' and the course of the world without, leaves 
them in reality in irreconcilable opposition. Lastly, the 
Platonist, if I may be allowed to speak at this point of the 
later development of the third century, insists with singular 
earnestness upon the doctrine of necessary Sequence, natural 
concomitance, as against creation: not by the will of God 
{ispoaipiiTti) but (tw cti;at) by Emanation does this universe, 
whether of thoughts or things, arise ^. The Gnostic meantime 

^ The idea of deliberate creation in Greek philosophy is only found in the 
half-myth of the Tiinaeus, Abistotle shifts the centre of gravity from 
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(against whose bitter discontent the genial optimism of 
Alexandria was to array its forces) involves the God and 

a Personal God to the Btrivixigs of Nature after an unapproachable Ideal, who 
or which may be unconscious of it. Through Pboclus, this notion that all 
orders gaze upwards, and not down on their suffering inferiors, enters Western 
thought with DiONTSius Abeopagita and Ebioena. Plotinus clearly 
expresses a widely current opinion, Enn. v. 2, i : dv yiip rkkuov r^ /uj^^v 
(rjT€tr fxijSk Ix'"' i^V^^ ^i<T0atf oXov (nr€p€pp^ tcai rd {rw€pw\^p(s Adrov 
vtnoitjKtv &Wo' rd Sk yfvSfuvov €ls kiirh kwtarpaifnj icai krrXripijBrj koI iy4v€T0 vp6s 
Avrb fikivov Koi Nov; fSrm, The Higher Powers do not indeed perceive that 
virtue is gone out of them : they are unaware of what is after all a degenera- 
tion or an abortion (pffriprjfiay iicTpctffjui). Plato, I believe, stands alone in 
anticipating the Christian view (though, no doubt, imperfectly), that the 
world took its rise, not in a fluent passivity firom an Original Source, but 
from the desire of the Creator to communicate His own goodness and happiness 
to other beings. 'How came it to be so ? ' asks Lotze {Philoi, ofRel, xlvi). 
^ Is this transition to Reality an Emanation by natural necessity from God's 
Being ? or is it the act of a Will which gave reality to that which under- 
standing and imagination could only represent as possible ?....' (zlviii) : 
' If the Divine Thought of the World is to have a realization other than that 
which it already has in the Divine Mind, this can only be by God's creating 
individual finite Spirits, by His causing to arise in them the cosmic thoughts 
in question as external perceptions .... and at this rate Creation may be 
defined as follows ; God permitted the thought, which at first was only His, to 
become the thought of other Spirits.' .... (li) : ' We cannot wish to define 
the exact way in which Creation issued forth from the Creator, but only the 
import of the creative act, which is this : that with a view to the existence of 
the Spirit- World, which of itself is no natural consequence flowing from the 
heing of Gody a Divine Will was necessary .... And this is how the 
notion of Creation differs from that of an Emanation or development of this 
world.' .... (lii) : ' Religious feeling has ever regarded as God's motive (in 
creating the world) the expansive love, which urges Him to communicate His 
holiness to other beings, and this thought quite satisfies the yearning in us, 
which led us to suppose that God laboured in creating the world ; for accord- 
ing to it, the Creation arose not without this sympathy and enduring interest. 
It was not a matter-of-fact result flowing from the Divine Will, nor was that 
Will indifferent ; rather is it true that God is bound up with Creation by a 
perpetual sympathy.* {'AyaObs ^v, dyadip 8i ovdtis vepi ovd€vds ovd(woT€ kyylyvt' 
rai <p06vos' toi&tov S* kicrds Sjv vdvra on fidXiCTa yivtaBai ifiovX'^dri vaparrk'fiaia 
lavTf).) A recent commentator on this passage warns us : ' Of course Plato's 
words are not to be interpreted with a crude literalness.' (!) What is the 8ym- 
bolic or allegonc meaning of goodness ? is a question which may arise in some 
minds. <f>$6vos is the characteristic feature of mythologic deities ; indifference 
(the mean) of later philosophic substitutes; benevolence (conscious and determi- 
nate) at the root of things is a conception found but rarely: modem speculation 
has laboriously revived the antique belief in Jealousy or Indifference. 
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Creator of this world in his condemnation of its faults or 
inequalities, and professes to rise above this sphere to a Deity 
of unknown inexpressible transcendence, by the simple process 
of laying aside all the properties and attributes of man (and 
often all the virtues and decencies as well). It need hardly 
be pointed out that all these various views extend in the 
same direction ; and are aimed against the humanity of the 
Divine. Whether the school starts from an admiration or 
from an abhorrence of the process of life, each will end in 
a final doctrine not dissimilar to Brahmanism. In a word, 
the common object of all speculators in this epoch is to deny 
Creation, and to deny Providence ; and if some seem to wel- 
come the Christian dogma of Redemption and Reconciliation, 
this is only another term for the announcement of this denial. 
They worship not that which is, but that which is not ^. 

§ %, But the Christian religion restates the affinity of God 
with man, and is not ashamed to dwell almost exclusively 
on the anthropomorphic conception. The history of Christ 
brings home to us in a startling manner, a truth which was 
peculiarly unacceptable to the world just then ; the supreme 
interest of God in His handiwork, and His sympathy with 
His creatures. To an age, which reverenced God just because 
of His distance and unapproachable majesty, it proclaims that 
He is very near, and that His providence is very minute. 
St. Paul may be said to correct the hyper-refinement of 
Athenian agnosticism by a return to the instinctive sense 
of affinity with God, in Aratus tov ya^i Koi yivos ia-fi€V. Yet 
the Christian idea of sonship differs entirely from the Stoic 
conception, though not from the language of that school. 
When men, disquieted at the failure of political and social 
life, believed that the human race is of no more account than 
birds or insects, a new assurance of dignity, a new guarantee 

« 

^ In the account of the Bauilidian eystem depicted by Hiffolttds, it is 
boldly said that all things yearn after the God who is not. Bef, Haer, VII. 22 : 
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of worth was given, which enabled each man to look npon 
his own personality, however to all seeming valueless, as, in 
a sense, the supreme end of all creation, nay, the cause 
of the historic sufferings of Godhead (vttc/c) ov Xpurrbs 
&Tri0av€v). 

The preaching of the Gospel revives in a very striking way, 
the sense of personal dignity in man, and builds on this its 
ethical system (not as some superficially suppose, upon an 
appeal to altruism in the first place). God really created the 
world, and did so for a moral purpose. The visible universe 
is not the mere shadow, the inseparable correlate of His 
spiritual and unseen nature ; but has been built, a temporary 
edifice to serve an eternal design. 

Man (man the individual, not the race) becomes again the 
centre of the Universe, and is not a bubble blown about for 
a season by the winds of Chance or Fate, but possesses an 
intrinsic verity and the germ of an immortal existence. So 
far from being an accident in the great total of the Universe, 
a ripple on a troubled ocean soon to return thither indis- 
tinguishable whence it came forth, the Individual is the only 
reality ; so far from being the puppet of an irresistible and 
unconscious power, his free will is the single ultimate fact of 
experience, his good will the one thing of final value. His 
welfare so far from being subordinate to any vague design of 
arbitrary power or desire for life, is sacrificed to nothing, but 
is the final end at which Creation aims. The pagan lost 
sight of the single life in admiration of the Macrocosm ; and 
the sole remaining ethical duty or road to happiness was 
the loss of the fatal and perhaps impious dower of personality. 
The unit for the Jew was the Hebrew nation; and he 
appropriated to himself its failures and successes with the 
same earnest yet immature self-devotion that we find in 
Codrus or Decius. But the Christian saw in the world's 
course, a school for the discipline of character, the apprentice- 
ship of the infant * that was learning to become a citizen of 
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heaven'^. It woald not be hard in theory to attack the 
Christian system as an inculcation of debasing selfishness, 
were not this aecosation immediately contradicted by actual 
experience. For in this way only (such is the verdict gained 
by an unbiassed scrutiny of the several schools of pagan 
Individualism) does the value and use of this life appear, 
if it be not considered as an accidental or a final good, but as 
a means- to an eternal end. The duties of social life, and 
genuine interest in others are only possible to those who see 
in the State (or even in the Church), not an organism whose 
corporate welfare or exterior prosperity is the final norm of 
good and bad, but a home of souls ; and who discern, through 
the inequalities of faculty, talent, station, the brotherhood of 
man. The mists of Platonism which raises qualities and 
ideas to divine honours, and depreciates the singular, pass 
away in this more practical view of life. Such a religion is 
not only readily intelligible to the humblest capacity ; but 
by it alone is the gifted speculator saved from despair at the 
meaningless futility of his own life, from contempt of the 
pettiness of others. For it cannot be deemed a satisfactory 
answer to the riddle of existence to discover that there is 
none. 

§ 3. The Gospel of Christ is a vindication of the personal 
to the personal. It professes, aa no other system does, to 
justify the world-process, the design of a creator, the dealings 
of Providence, to the individual consciousness. All other 
schemes, all other religions are at the mercy of a revolt of 
Egoism, and this is both natural and inevitable. (This is 
clear from the practical result of a perversion of Christianity 
itself, which emphasizing the divine attributes of omnipotence 

^ DiO Chbtbostomus, Boryslhenitica, Oration 36 : — The world we must 
call fiiav .... €ificU/iova woKirtiav, .... TJ)y $€$» wpos dKKrfkovs icoivoiviav, 
and if one shall include avyatav rb Aoyiic6y, men being numbered with gods, 
on voiiBcs ffiiv dyBpdai Xiyovrcu iuri\€af woXtoKf ipiati ito^TfU 6vt€S, oit Tf) 
ippovuiF T€ Kol vpdTTttv Tti tSw ttokirSiv M\ Tf) Kowwtiv Tov vufMv, dffvy€T0i in 
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and will to the exclusion of Love, refuses to justify its doctrine 
either to the individual reason or the moral sense. The only 
answer to every natural question put by instinct of justice 
or self-love, is with Tertullian, * quia Deus voluit.' But the 
matter ends there : not only for children to whom a parent's 
command should be sufficient, but for grown men, who need 
an explanation, i.e. demand that a given edict should be 
justified to themselves. For the only explanation which 
satisfies is a reference to a personal will, making for a good 
and beneficent end. We cannot wonder then at J. S. Mill's 
remarks upon such a conception of deity, nor at the bitter 
attack at the French Revolution on the tyrannical and 
arbitrary rather than the paternal view, which not only does 
not console or encourage the individual, but irritates his 
natural and indeed commendable selfishness, by ignoring his 
welfare. This rebellion of Egoism whatever its final con- 
clusion, is a sign of maturity. The youth is of age, and 
fancies he must claim admittance to his father's councils and 
secrets. It takes form first as a Sophistic disbelief in social 
convention and antique institutions, which appear to press 
heavily on the liberty of the more spirited and ingenious, or 
it may be represented as in the first book of the Bible, as the 
passing of adult reason out of the Paradise of children ; where 
an apparently arbititiry command or restriction is first ques- 
tioned and then transgressed^. The certainty of our own 

^ ScHELLiN6*B earliest work in Latin, an attempt to explain Hhe very 
ancient philosopheme in Genesis iii, de primd Malorum hum. originey is 
worth consulting. § 5. ' It is wrong to suppose as hitherto, mali moralis 
initia hoc capite describi. It is rather the decay of the Golden Age, a passing 
forth from primitive simplicity, the dawn of reason and intelligence, &om 
which at once arise the conquests and the pains of civilized life. The cause of 
this '' evil " is supposed by all to have been curiosity ; this well agrees with 
Pandora's legend among the Greeks. The gates of a childish Paradise are 
closed for ever on the human race ; they wander forth in search of the Ideal 
(rerum altiorum cupiditas), and their pioneer is the Snake, an inner spirit of 
discontent, which is cause of all unhappiness and of all advance.* § 6. 'It 
is Keason, driving us by main force out of the narrow realm of sense, pro- 
mising us a home which we never reach, glories that we are never to behold ! 
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existence is our most vivid experience in practical life; and 
those who after the advice of Seneca to Lncilius, * alternate 
solitude with Society ' and thus are neither immersed in the 
State nor completely anchoritic, — are brought to a conclusion 
that may seem vain and indemonstrable, but is inevitable : 
that the world is formed to produce self-consciousness ; that 
it cannot be the design (if at this stage such a term is 
admissible) — the design of the world-process to extinguish 
a result so painfully attained ; that in spite of all appearance 
the education and discipline of the personal spirit is the aim 
of creation ; and that the author of this system, while He 
transcends all human excellence, yet bears resemblance to 
men in two essential points ; He must be supreme goodness 
and Love ; and He must be supreme justice. He must be 
known as Creator of the world, and Judge of maukind ; 
indifferent neither to their happiness nor their virtue: and 
these in the end are identical. 

The Flatonist or Gnostic of this period considers all such 
direct interference with phenomena derogatory to the highest 
God ^. Behind the duality of the Powers in their natural and 

In future, there is no hope of a return to the unreasoning state of happy 
innocence in Eden or Arcadia/ ' Who would prefer ' (he asks, in a burst of 
enthusiasm, significant enough in 1792) ' the sty to such a glorious and infinite 
destiny?* Compare also the Lactantian interpolator, D. I. vii. 5. 

^ Pseudo-Plutabch, Plac. PhUos. 1, 6. Plato's creationism is rebuked 
{8(u X-fjpov B€tcK€<r(\'^vov) ; icoivm cZv dfMfyrdvovffiy &fi(f>6r€pot (Plato and 
Anaxagoras) Sti rdv Ocdv iiroiTfffay ini(rTp€ip6fi€yov rSw dy$potnrivojv 1j teal rovrov 
X&piv rhv KSfffiov KaTa<rK€vdiovTa. Td yap ftateapiov koI a<pOaprov (wov, <rv/xirc- 
ir\rjpwfUvov rt vdffi rots dyoBois koI kokov •navros AScktov, o\w bv w€pl rijv awox^v 
T^s Ihias ev^ifxovias «a2 axftOapaias dytm(Trp€<pis iari rwv avBpwrivoiv vpayft&TCtfy. 
Kouco^aifioau 8* Ay €117, ipydrov ^ucifv teal riierovos, &x^o<popSiv teal fi€ptfjafS/u €h ri^v 
rod xdfffiov xarcLCKtviiy. 

So much for the physical development of the world, where the influence of 
the Highest Deity appeared unimaginable : it was the same in the historical ; 
— vSji Z\ €iir€p 6 8e^s icriy Ka\ tJ roirov ippovriht rd Kar dvOponrov ol/covofifirat, 
t6 filv HifiSffkov €VTvxft9 Tb 5* dffTtioiy ravavrla ira(rx« ; Celsus does indeed 
believe in Providence, but it is administered through inferior agents : Con- 
descension of the Supreme Being to man he could nqjt understand. It was an 
axiom of philosophic religion that all direct communication, except dindy in 
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historical activity, there stands the Philonian \6yos ; and even 
this power is too much qualified and bears too many attributes 
to be regarded as the ultimate principle ; and a neuter word, 
which expresses not so much the conscious Source as the 
indefinite Ground of existence, has to be introduced. The 
later Platonic theology is a continual straining after some- 
thing still more abstract and completely negative and one, as 
if determined to put an end to the anthropomorphic supersti- 
tion of the divine image in Man ; and to separate finally the 
Author from his work, not perhaps by the primitive dualism 
of the master of the School, but by an ever-increasing series of 
intermediate beings or stages, which perplexed and discouraged 
the aspirant to reunion with the only true life. But the 

thought (Obigen, c. Celsum, vii. 40, 42) was impossible. * Man is not formed 
in God's image (vi. 63-4), nor is he any dearer to God than animals ; indeed, 
many tribes have a far closer affinity (Ityvt^/mo rtfs Otias dfuXias iteeiva ir€<l>vie4vcu, 
Kol (tvai aoipirrtpa koX $€o<f>t\i(TT(pa, iv. 88). It is an absurd superstition to 
believe that the world was made for us men (iv. 69, 23), or that the highest 
truth is entrusted to a single nation, or the simplicity of ignorant faith ; or» 
indeed, that there is any absolute and universal religious truth at all.* 

The distance between God and the world (which can only be called Sis by 
a stretch of imagination) he expresses as follows : — A^yo; d^ oi^tv teaivSv, dkXA 
vdkai Z^^oyixiva, 'O Oeds aya66i Icrty koX KaXbs koL cvdalfAOJVf kojL kv r^ KaWiar^ 
KoX dpiffr^. El 5^ «s dvOpdmovs Karfuri, /xerafiokrjs airr^ $c? furafioXrji 8^ 1^ dyaffov 
tis Kojchv .... Kal i^ thSoupiovias ds Ka«odoufwviav, Tis dv oZy tKoiro Toiairr][v iiera* 
fiok^v; .... oifK dy o5v oibe rwjrrjv rijv iierafioX^ 8c^s Hxoiro (iv. 14). By 
which easy syllogistic method the speculators of the late Hellenic and Imperial 
age unanswerably refuted the beliefs in Direct Creation, Providence, Revelation ; 
and sent the religious minds to find what solace could be afforded for this 
neglect, to the mysteries of Isis and Mithra, and the worship of particular and 
local Daemons. Such a theory tended to support the Roman system, for the 
Eiuperor, like the Supreme Deity, was unquestionable and inscrutable, and 
the pettiness of civic worship (to which Celsus, no less than Luctan and 
Sextus Empiricus, recalled men) prevented any serious coalition in a 
universal Faith. — Ovkow dvBpdjirqf irfvoiijTai rd vavray &<rv€p ovh\ Xiovrt, 068* 
diT(if, oidi bekifuui* aXX* Bvotjs 6d€ 6 Kofffxos djs dv Beov tpyov .... rik^iov i£ 
dirdpTOJV y^vrjTcu. Tovrov x^P^^ fJte/xiTpffTai rd vdvra, oiic dXkfikoiy^ tl fj,^ 
vdptpyov, dkkd rov^Okov /cal fxiket ry 0€o; tov Skov, Kot rovro ovtrore diroXctirci 
Tlp6vota .... odSc ^id •xp6vov vpds avrhv (?) & Ofd; ivurTp4<l>€if o^^ dyOpdnnav 
€V(Ka 6pyi((Tai (iv. 99). If the Stoics, with Epictetus and Aubelius, have 
become Platonic in this age, the Platonists have borrowed the Stoic doctrine 
of a universal, not a particiUar Providence. 
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Christian insists upon this douhle office of good Creator and 
moral Juclge^ not as the deputed province of some inferior 
power, but as the essential and inseparable function of the 
Highest God Himself. 'The Shadow of the Sage's self, 
projected on vacancy/ was called God; and the Sage had 
long abandoned interest in the practical life, and expected 
his Divinity to do the same. But the Christian sees in God 
a father, and a redeemer, believes in a minute providence 
never wearied by trifles so called, but overruling all for the 
best; not some distant being, who takes delight in the 
Universe as an eternal spectacle, but a consoler ever near to 
the worshipper, piercing through the outer surroundings 
to the good-will and honouring and rewarding it alone. 
Everything else has been stripped off; there is no longer 
any vain groping amid unrealities, no fruitless pursuit of the 
object outside all reference to ourselves ; but the true life of 
the world is seen to consist of one relation only, a personal 
God in immediate contact with personal man. 

§ 4. Some such preface on the novelty of the Christian 
message is required, to throw light on the problem of Evil 
and its interpretation just at that time. It will be seen that 
owing to this shifting of the centre of gravity from the 
Universe to man, an entirely new conception of sin, pain, 
and evil generally must arise. There is no end in creation 
acknowledged now outside and beyond the perfection of human 
character ; everything must take its place in some subordinate 
relation to this final aim. This by no means simplifies 
matters ; and the main doctrine of the personal interest of 
God in the worlds increases the difficulties which surround 
the origin and purpose of evil. In that view of the world, 
(which in future I shall describe for the sake of brevity as 
the Impersonal conception) — the question 'noO^v to, KaKo. ; is 
not unanswerable and can be easily eluded by a subtle 
dialectician. The curiosity of an inquirer who is not yet 
fully self-conscious, or who has discovered the secret treasure 



^ 
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of his personality only to lose it, may be without difficulty 
disarmed. 

Such pantheistic systems, which make the present and the 
actual (as a meaningless and infinite series of phenomena)^ both 
eternal and divine, must needs eliminate all notion of purpose 
or o{ jprogress. There can be no history in such a universe. 
' Here and now, Deity is perfectly revealed in its two aspects^ 
as thought or as extension.' The inventors of such systems 
have abandoned all hopes of explanation: they will merely 
codify existing things, and invent a formula that may satisfy 
the intellect ; and afterwards with more or less poetic senti- 
ment pronounce the result beautiful or detestable, and style 
the whole, lest or worst of all possible worlds. ' Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away ' ; the 
doctrine of ^jhe eternity of the universe was seen to be in- 
compatible with Christianity ^. Nor can the optimist quarrel 
with the pessimist for imposing his own final construction on 

^ Compare the anti-Platonic writings of Abneas of Gaza, and Zachabias of 
MiTTLENE. Nemesius had for an instant endeavoured to reconcile with 
Christian faith the two cardinal doctrines of Neo-Platonism, the pre -existence 
of souls, the eternity of the world ; both fatal to the supreme dignity of the 
Personal. — ^Aeneas and Zachabiah set themselves to ditiprove them (p. 52, 
ed. Boissonade) Theophrcustus : Ol rov TLKdroakos fivarayatydl rb yiyov€V oh 
y4yovf XiyovffiVf d\\d xar* alriav iy€vtro, olov rrfs ifiijs ctcids airiov rovfxdv 
aS/fw,' dW* ovK airb wewoirjietv avr-ffv, dXX' i/ceimj rovrtp avytjico\ov$ria€v. 
To which Euxitheus replies : Ovk &pa Ihffuovpybs 6 Arffuovpybs el fii^ 0ov\6' 

ficyos b ir€iroiriK€ HijfAiovpyfif dXX* alrSfJUiTov ro8c rb Ildi', (I fi^ yiyovcv 

OifKovy Kol riiv Ilp6yoiay 6 rSiv dvo^rojy \6yos avvay€^€v' oif yap h,v yivoiTJ 
axias imfjU\(ia. — Zacharias, 1051 Boiss. : ^aal yaip ort, KaSdnep atrioy rb aufta 
r^s iKdffTov (TKids yivtrau, 6fi6xpovos 8^ xf; ffwfiaTi ^ aicicL teal ovx dfpWifWi ovrca 
5i) teal 58e 6 Kofffios vapaKoXovBrffJid kart rod Oeov, airiov ovtos avr^ rov tivtUt 
icai (Tvyatii6s Ian r$ &t^ oitxirt 8c xal o/Aortfios. — 115, Boiss. : E2 8' dyaBbs Siy 
($ovX'fj$rj tTvcu rot ovra, o\f MfAfvos alr&v vpbs rb ttvai (^v ydp vpb rovra/y dts 
r€\€i6raros icai oifbfvbs Jieofxeyos, avrbs &v ^ traxra avrdpKtia), ovk apa dvaynrj 
(Twatdioy etvcu rf) v€iroirjK6ri rb voirjfM' b€i ydp vptafivrepoy ttvat rov voi'^fjiaros 
rby voirjrijv .... etwfp rb itoiovfiivov t^^rtp6v iari rov noiovvros airlq, 
xai XP^^Vf ^^ t^XKei fiij dfio^krjros alrla rvyxdyfiy leal ov KcXoyifffjUyrf (&av€p r^s 
a Kids rb aufm) .... HSk ydp hv (tij Srjfuovpybs 6 Arjfuovpybs tl fi^ fiovXo/uvos 
o ir€voiffK€y C117 dtffuovpyos ; 1j tl &<rir€p rf ad/fiari ^ ffKid otrojs dirXws koI rep 
Arj/uovpyf iraprjico\oi&&rja€V in rdiroftdTov vapwocrrdv to8c rb TJdy ; 
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the ambiguous results of the scrutiny of things. Both are 
indeed fully justified ; and like all interpretations of this kind 
each betrays the inmost character of the philosopher ; though 
nominally aiming at impersonal truth, each involves an act of 
moral choice, and proves that the personal cannot be silenced ^ : 
for what is pessimism but the natural reaction of the neglected 
individual against the eulogies of a Universe, which may be 
absolutely good (whatever possible sense this can have), but is 
cei-tainly not good in relation to him ? In such system then 
the terms good and bad gradually tend to lose their meaning. 
They are different manifestations of the same thing ; the law 
of polarity is welcomed by such speculators^. In old days, 
Plato had suggested an explanation by a sort of allegorical 
hypothesis; God works on a pre-existent matter, and His 
beneficence is thwarted by the intractable material ; or again, 
original creation is entrusted to inferior deities, and the 
subsequent care of the world to Daemons. There is no 
actual and final antithesis of good and evil ; no promise of 
a final triumph of the right, such as might perhaps encourage 
the Farsee of ancient days ; a question perhaps of stages, of 
higher and lower, but not of absolute contraries. The two 
terms shade off insensibly into each other. There is no clear 
boundary line of demarcation. 

In any case Evil (regarded only in relation to abstractions, 
to the unconscious, not to the individual who painftdly ex- 
periences it), tends to disappear, to be considered as non- 
existent. And this is true, whatever be the precise form of 
Pantheism in favour. 

§ 5. Christianity supplants this physical conception of evil 
by a moral explanation. It does not reside as a property in 
matter, for in its very nature it is inapplicable to anything 
that is not conscious and free. It can only be understood in 

^ See the very remarkable words of Romanes, TkoughU on Jieligion, 101-2, 
"3, 135. 
' Compare Samukl Laing, A Modem Zoroattrian. 

VOL. IV. L 
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a perianal sense. The world no longer flows oat from the 
overfull and brimming cup of God's nature {jo vTT^pirXTJp^s in 
Plotinus) ; it is created by Him for a certain and very definite 
purpose. Evil and matter (so often involved or identified) 
are no longer the shadow cast by the divine perfection ; but 
the one is His handiwork (and as such ^ood, but not ^0^) ; the 
other is a criminal and deliberate rebellion of a perverse will 
against His decrees, which are not arbitrary but loving. And 
on the other side, the ideal set before us is neither the superficial 
welfare of a nation, nor the progress of civilized humanity, nor 
even the outward gloiy of a church, but the education of single 
souls. As there is nothing that can be called good unreservedly 
but a ' good will,' so it is impossible to connect the notion of 
intrinsic Evil with anything but an Evil Will, a person^. 

' The methodical Pantheist, who upholda the omnipotence of God at the 
expense of all other Divine qualities, in vain repeats the unmeaning paradox 
' that vice is not less hateful or less deserving of punishment because it is 
involuntary.* Manilius, who as a poet marks the transition of pure Stoic 
Positivism into a mystic region, and is in a sense the counterpart of Cicero, 
labours to show the hatefulness of fated evil, and the responsibility of auto- 
mata : iy. 1 1 2 : — 

' Nam neque mortiferas quisquam magis ederit herbas 
Quod non arhitrio veniunt, sed semine certo; 
Gratia nee levior tribuetur dulcibus escis, 
Quod Natura dedit fruges, non ulla voluntas: — 
Sic hominum meritis tanto sit gloria maior 
Quod caelo gandente venit; rursusque nocentes 
Oderimus magis, in culpam poenasque creates 

{saffKtiirf KaTrjpTifffiiva €ls dvif\fiay) 
Nee refert scelus unde cadat, scelus esse fatendum. 

Jonathan Edwards {Doctrine of Original Sin, 1758, Boston) is reduced to 
unintelligible refinement to avoid a logical conclusion : — * The Divine Being is 
not the author of Sin, but only disposes things in such a manner that Sin will 
certainly ensue.* No doubt we are right in applying the title Almighty to the 
Creator, but an exclusive study of this quality of Omnipotence leads us back 
insen-sibly to the old discarded physical conception of the Divine nature. The 
highest wonder in the Universe is not the Fotoer of God, but His free gift of 
personality and independence to reasonable creatures. Edwards, too, echoes 
the Doctrine of Manilios in the following opinion : — * The essence of Virtue 
and Vice, as they exist in the disposition of the Heart, and are manifested in 
the acts of the Will, lies not in their cause but in their Nature * (Freedom of 
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Other so-called evils are only apparent or relative Evils, or 
blessings in disguise ^ ; other imperfections or errors may be 
due to ignorance or incomplete knowledge — ^all such belong 
to time^ and are curable; but a fully-conscious and de- 
liberately perverse will must be regarded as eternal in the 
sense of rejecting its own remedy ; for God (this is a valuable 
lesson which Plato taught) acts on the soul as on the world, 
not by compulsion^ but by persuasion. 

This may perhaps explain how it is that to the Personalist, 
the idea of an Evil Spirit, who in a sense thwarts and in another 
fulfils the designs of Providence is by no means an obsolete 
superstition, but a doctrine of the highest truth and im- 
portance. 

§ 6. A second point remains to be considered ; in what 
does personality consist ? It is discovered to be the final 
and unalterable fact of experience^ (for even Natural Science 
does not discover things in themselves, but only expresses 

ike Will, Boston, 1754). 'The poBsession of the sinful dicposition by which 
men are unable to obey the commands of God is itself their worst and most 
inexcQsable sin* (Letter to Mr. Erskine). 

Yet it must not be supposed that Edwards maintained throughout the same 
implacable resentment against the just claims of the personal. In a posthumous 
work (GocTs Last End in Creationt Boston, 1 788), he contends rightly enough 
' that there is no incompatibility between the happiness of created beings and 
the declarative glory of God» inasmuch as these two ends coincide in one. The 
Creation as happy and holy, as it is the object of the benevolent love of tiie 
Creator, cannot but declare His glory.* In a similar manner, the seeming 
austerity of Kant*8 Law of Duty is softened by a firm conviction or, rather, 
fervent hope and trust, that Virtue and Happiness are in their nature insepar- 
able, or at least will in the end coincide. * We are bound to seek to further 
that harmony between Virtue which is the Highest Good (Supremum Bonum) 
and Happiness, which is the indispensable condition of the realization of Perfect 
Good (S. Bonum in the sense of Bonum Consummatum).* Nay, on this he 
founds the chief reason for the existence of God ; ' we must postulate the exis- 
tence of a cause, which shall be able to effect the exact degree of agreement 
of Happiness with Morality ; » we must postulate the existence of God.' 

* We may here fully endorse the language of Cblsus, who tersely sums up 
the conclusions of Stoic and Platonic thought (in this age hardly distinguishable 
currents): iv. 70: KA^ at^ rt ioie^ tc€uc6v, ovwu S^Kov c( tcaxdv Icrnr* ov yAp 
oXa$* $ Ti 4 coi 4 JAAfi 4 "f^V *OXy <rvii/^ip€i. ' 

^ Compare Romanes, 1. c. 1 30, § 10. 

L 2 
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their relations to ns, in terms of onrselyes). Bat what is 
its nature ? The essence of Personality rightly conceived is 
self-limitation. Creation is tie voluntary Imitation which God 
has imposed on Himself. And creation in this new view 
(which refuses to work up to self-consciousness, but insists 
on beginning from it) can only be regarded as a creation of 
free spirits \ Any other conception of the act is more or less 
inconceivable. We cannot escape from ourselves; and from 
a sense of responsible worth. The notion of free-will may 
be 'an inevitable illusion/ but the emphasis is on the first 
word of the definition, and an illusion is often truer for us 
than truth itself^. Regarding then man, one by one rather 
than in the aggregate, as the final end of creation (and in 
a sense perhaps the beginning also), we must hold to our 
belief in spite of the taunts levelled at our mistaken notion 
of our value ^. Now since the Personalist must regard 
creation as a deliberate and moral act (not as a necessary 
outflowing of unconscious perfection), it is clear that omnipo^ 
tence, in the usual sense of the word, can no longer form one 
of the primary attributes of the Divine Nature, It is a truer 
form of almighty power to submit to limitation; and this 
the Christian believes to be the main doctrine of his faith. 
God limits Himself in time, He sacrifices Himself in sub- 
mitting to the bonds of matter ; not as if this self-emptying 
were an eternal process, but as a means to some great and 
benevolent end ; the communication of His own nature to 
free beings. God, if I may reverently use the expression, 
submits, not indeed to a development, but to a circum- 
scription, in history. He pleads with man, and while He 
seems to educate the race, is acting for the sake of the single 
life. The Son of God to complete our redemption, does not 

^ Compare Lotzb*s Outlines of the Philosophy of Iteligion. 
^ Lord Kame8 opined that 'God had deceived mankind by an invincible 
instinct or feeling, which leads them to suppose that they are free,'' 
* Compare Lkopabdi's Dialofjue * of the Goblin and the Gnome.* 
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shrink from suffering and death, that henceforward a man 
may say, not only • Our Father/ but ' My Saviour/ 

In sum, the visible world in Christianity is not the 
expression of God, but His self-limitation (in a sense also, 
His disguise) ; and the course of history represents the re- 
jection of the Almighty, and the sufferings of the Lord of 
Glory. 

PART II. 

GOD (creator and JUDGE) AND THE ORIGIN OF EVIL, 

§ I. Nothing need now detain us from the promised 
consideration of two remarkable writers in the Ante-Nicene 
period, the author of the Pseudo-CLEMENTiNE literature ^, and 
Lactantius ^ We have seen the tendency of orthodox 

^ The Clementine literature : works written probably in Syria towards the 
middle or dose of the second century, and claiming Clement of Borne for 
their author : earliest form no doubt the most violent, polemical, and doctrinal 
(Ebionitic) ; owing to the interest of the narrative (in which Clement starts 
&om Bome to hear Christ, falls in with Peter, and at last discovers his parent, 
after witnessing all Peter^s conflicts with Simon Magus), these writings 
secured the sympathy of the orthodox, and the Homilies were corrected and 
altered, so as to remove points of difference, and concentrate attention on the 
romance and its incidents. The Recognitions is the name given to Buffinus's 
translation of the original work, in which he boldly exercises his weU-known 
power of excision and modification. The stages of this process of adaptation to 
orthodox readers very possibly were : (i) the early and now lost Archetype, 
where doctrinal hostility had the chief place ; (2) Homilies, which we have in 
Greek, in which story and polemic have an equal share ; (3) Buffinus*s trans- 
lation, or the Recognitions, where dogma is becoming subordinate ; (4) the 
Epitome, where the story as such monopolizes aU attention, and the sermons 
and debates have fallen out. The general teaching of the Clementines will be 
seen from the quotations which follow. 

* L. Caelius Fibmianus (circ. 260-340 a.d), a contemporary of the Neo- 
Platonist lamblichus; a pupil of Abnobius the Numidian, but not an 
imitator of his style; professed rhetoric at Nicomedia between the years 
305-312 A.D. (JDiv. Inst, V. 2) ; 'in extreme old age,' as Jerome tells us, was 
the tutor of Crispus, the son of Constantino I, in Gaul, 319 A.D. He wrote 
(i) seven books of Divine Instructions, on the model of his master's work, in 
which he contrasts the true religion with vain superstition on the one hand, 
and proud philosophy on the other; (2) De Opificio Dei, to Demetrianus; 
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ChristiaDity to emphasize the personal element in God (that 
is, His self-limitation), and the personal element in man, 
his aeconntahility, and therefore his freedom. The one hypo- 
thesis seems to explain the title Creator^ the second the 
function of Judge, both of which meet us at every turn in 
the Anti-Gnostical writings. There is thus both purpose and 
progress in the world : and the definite goal to which creation 
moves is the judgement of man, rational and responsible. 
It is never pretended that this conception of the world 
explains the existence of evil adequately ; the believer can only 
say, * Free-will, with which we start as a postulate, is incon- 
ceivable without the possibility of lapse ; and the results of 
perseverance in a particular course may become a permanent 
and ineffaceable habit. God might have created blameless 
puppets, but while we are constituted as we are, it is im- 
possible to sincerely attach to such creatures a notion of merit ; 
just as it is impossible with justice to punish ignorance save 
with a view to its correction. God might indeed have fore- 
seen and prevented the fall of angels and men ; but as He 
has, though foreseeing, not prevented, we can only suppose 
that in a mysterious manner evil, which apparently baffles 
the purpose of God in the world, is made (in a still more 
comprehensive monistic doctrine) to serve His eternal end ; the 
probation, redemption, and eternal happiness of Free Spirits/ 
It is at this point precisely that we are met by the greatest 
obstacle. Is the evil spirit independent then of God, or is he 
still His servant*^ a rival, or a minister? There can be no 
doubt that these two notions coincide in the Christian 



(3) the Bpitome of the Div. Inttit, to Pentadius ; (4) On the Anger of Ood, 
againBt the Epicureans, to Donatos ; (5) the work On the Death of Persecutor* 
may or may not be his (it is headed 'Lucius Caecilius,' and dedicated to 
Bonatus) : an interesting historical account in accurate style of the fate of 
persecuting emperors, especially at the beginning of the fourth century. 
His Latinity has been all the more admired since his orthodoxy has been 
impeached. Jebomb, Ep. 58 : ' Utinam tam nostra affirmare potuisset, quam 
facile aliena destrnxit I * 
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doctrine of the Devil, which, as contrasted with Gnostic or 
Manichaean speculation, never attributes to him original 
coexistence with God, but a created life in time ; yet some- 
times seems to convey the idea of successful opposition to 
divine counsels. One object of the Pseudo-CLBMENTINES is 
without doubt to investigate the nature of Evil, and its place 
in a universe which was created by a moral Being, just 
and merciful, and which cannot be regarded as the abortion 
of an inferior divinity. We find in them a crude yet working 
hy3)othesis to account for this ; and there is a distinct point 
of contact with Lactantius in the dogma of Syzygies (6 
Kopotiv TTJs ^vCvyCas). The first impulse of the writer of the 
Homilies, which I take to be the earlier unmodified form, is 
to refute a certain form of Gnosis, and to point to the true 
remedy for such heresies, in a resolute excision of scriptural 
interpolations, which arise from a perverted Judaism. This 
religion (whose historical fortress the various forces of 
Gnosticism beleaguered) must be restated as a spiritual, not 
a ceremonious faith. In fact, one form of Gnosis is employed 
to combat another : a modified Marcionitism is to correct, 
without breaking from, the Old Testament; and the writer 
aims at discovering the original primitive religion, identical 
in the true Jew and the true Christian, and now for the first 
time thrown open to the whole Gentile world. There is 
a certain honesty in this method of dealing with inconvenient 
Scripture ; allegory is not tolerated in this severe school : 
*ense recidendum est, ne pars sincera trahatur.' What is 
unworthy of God is interpolated ; and the power of dis- 
criminating genuine from false has come with the advent 
of the True Prophet. * But how is it that God's word has 
been allowed to sufier this violation ? ' The answer is sig- 
nificant of the whole mental attitude of the writer ; ' to test 
the perspicacity of the reader, and prove if a natural instinct 
of what is right and vnrong, suitable and in-apt for the Divine 
Being, could escape slavery to a written letter'; in a word, 
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to encourage personal inquiry, led indeed by a sense of right 
{to ^i\oyov)y and to dignify beyond an inspired book the free 
and innate knowledge of God, which every man possesses. 

§ 2. The God revealed by this eternal religion is before 
all things personal, Creator, Governor, Judge. There is no 
original antithesis of co-ordinate principles ; nor any scheme 
of higher and lower spheres which ends in pagan Gnosticism 
by dissociating the idea of Creation and Providence from the 
Supreme God. The world is built for man's sake; and, for 
his further discipline,, for his education into self-knowledge 
and self-reliance, a duality of influences, evil and good, are 
called into play, from Cain and Abel down to Simon Magus 
and Peter, culminating in the final appearance of Antichrist 
and Christ. The evil in the world is explained partly as the 
will of the Supreme, partly as the necessary probation of 
man. Sometimes, with a certain inconsistency it is stated 
that ^ KaK^a (personified evil) sends out her apostles, and 
again Greek iraide^a all comes from 6 Kaxo; Aai/xcor, while 
references to evil angels are not uncommon. The Ti\ie 
Prophet, who in each emission of pairs appears in the second 
place, is God's spirit, again and again in successive incama* 
tions entering a rebellious world, clothing itself in human 
flesh, or united to some good man, and on each occasion 
teaching the same truth: namely, the doctrine of God, 
Creator and Judge^ the sum, as it were, of Natural Religion, 
or Exoteric Christianity, in Ibbnaeus and Origen ; — a stem 
yet necessary doctrine in an age when the idea of God 
evaporated in a vague conception of an impassive Benevolence 
at the root of things, and the freedom and responsibility of 
man in a determinist ' physical advantage ' (^vcreo); irpoTiprjfia) 
of a small minority selected by a non-moral choice. These 
several Theophanies calling man to true knowledge, and to 
the hope of a future life, are invariably thwarted, and indeed 
anticipated, by a corresponding emanation of evU. Such is 
the main outline of this curious attempt at speculative com- 
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promise, the anion of true Hebraism and Christianity as the 
proclamation of one God, Creator and Judge ; the refutation 
of non-ethical Gnosis and ceremonial Judaism by cutting 
away all inconvenient scriptural testimony ; and the explana- 
tion of the obvious struggle of good and evil influences in this 
world by a (somewhat ambiguous) subordination of Evil to the 
final purpose of God. Ethical as the writer tries to be, a 
dangerous pht/siccd interpretation is in the last resort placed 
upon evil ; for both good and evil seem to be the manifesta- 
tions of an indifferent being in polarity; a sort of counterpart 
to the strange notions of bifurcation in the original unisexual 
Adam Kadmon. But, though strict logic may at times seem 
to drive him to this position, it is nevertheless alien to 
the general tenor of these writings ; for, however fantastic 
this cosmogony may be, the basis of all such theorizing is 
an honest conviction of a moral purpose in the world as far as 
its Creator's intention is concerned ; and of the moral dignity 
of man, which by free choice can realize, can co-operate in 
this purpose. We have befolre us an ingenious attempt to 
preserve the unity, goodness, transcendence of God, and His 
impassibility (dirpoo-Trci^eca), without at the same time giving 
the world over entirely to the rule of the Devil, or on the 
other hand explaining away the significance and existence of 
evil. The author acknowledges evil as the wilful rebellion 
of a free-will ; but believes that it subserves God's intention. 
He is thus working on the side of orthodoxy as champion of 
jiersonalvty. What is his object in Books v, vi, vii? To repu- 
diate current paganism, ^\i^^^x popular or esoteric ; to expose 
the crimes of mythology, or their seductive allegorization. 
At the mouth of Appion, a h}rpocritical priest of a religion of 
Reserve, we have a strange cosmogony from Chaos, in which 
''Epws, a blind struggle of an unconscious life-principle, takes 
the place of a purposeful Creator. It is just this [modem] 
principle of the * strivings of the Will to live ' which excites 
the hostility of the writer. He feels the inconsistency of 
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a material and unconscious substrate of infinite potentiality ^. 
He seems to object to the sudden and uncalled-for intrusion of 
a * deus ex machina/ 6 aldipios t€xvi,t7Js, into a universe, which 
appears (according to this hypothesis) to have grown up very 
well by itself. At the beginning of things, he is determined 
to have a persona/ Mind, and thus in these books strikes 
a blow at Hylozoism (or the belief that the egg is first), that 
mysterious and inconceivable doctrine, which we can reconcile 
neither with our experience nor our reason, but which never- 
theless is, and always has been, the fundamental creed of the 
larger part of mankind, though it be sometimes disguised by 
personal names and personified impulse as in mythology, or 
as in the Aristotelian metaphor of the yearning (opefis) of 
matter after form. 

§ 3. On this point we can at least be clear: God is a 
personal will, absolute, and almighty, whose purpose nothing 
can oppose : He is by no means formless, but ixoav ixop<l)rjv : 
else iv rlvi ip€C(rri ^ ; He is not infinite space, but rather the 
heart of the universe. Next, the world is created for man, 
by the grace and gift of God, himself a free person ; and to 
set before his choice two kingdoms of transie?U and eternal 
good, two spirits (or influences) are produced. Here then is 
Man placed for probation between two rival chieftains, tried 
by interpolated Scriptures, wiles of Daemons, and inherited 
passions and diseases, and, above all, held in fetters of XWiLvi\ 
and 2vi;7{^€ta, the hateful antagonist of 'AAij^eta. The True 
Prophet comes to restore the primitive Monotheism of the 
patriarchs, handed down from the saintly and unfallen Adam 
(who is his earliest incarnation) ; and to revive pure spiritual 
Hebraism free from fiery sacrifices, and purified by the new 
watery birth (for on Baptism and its efficacy the writer 
especially insists). It is a religion of gratitude to the Creator ^ 

* Compare Dr. H. Stiblino, who shows that this is actually Idealism, in his 
Secret of Eegel, 
^ Compare the complaint of the Egyptian monk in Socrates. 
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fear of the Judge, This visible world is indeed the creation of 
God, with its present pleasures and allurements ; but there is 
a greater stress on His moral government (Philo*s /Sao-tXiK^ 
hvva\k\.i)y which places us in these enticing surroundings, not 
that we may enjoy them, but of deliberate choice (a self-limi- 
tation) * may pass through things temporal ' to God himself, 
and our better home. Very significant of * Clement's ' em- 
phasis on the personal is his distinct rejection of a Magical 
theory of revelation or redemption^ in which divine truth or 
divine life is appropriated by the entire abandonment or an- 
nihilation of the human (which yet must be postulated as 
the centre and agent of the appropriation). Revelation for 
man thus placed must come from within, the echo in the 
heart of God*s voice without. External means of information 
may be fraudulent (scriptures and visions). As opposed to 
the mechanical and arbitrary theory of inspiration in Philo 
and in the Apologists (in which the Sun of human reason sets 
before the dark radiance of the divine night can reign ^), all 
heavenly secrets or messages are judged by to evkoyovy the 
instinctive and moral sense which each man of birthright 
possesses, that God is good and just. It is the canon of 
rational prohability^y III. 31, 32. The opposite view may in 
a measure be regarded as a corollary of that docetic theophany 
in which Christ passes through the Virgin, &aTr€p 8ia <ra)X^wy. 
The divine and the human are incompatible, and, save for an 
instantaneous moment of miracle, mutually exclude each 
other. There is no real union of God and man ; for the 
conception of both is still phpicaly infinite and finite, and not 
moral ; the supposed reconciliation is of two antithetic natures, 
not the harmony of two free and personal Wills, 

But to ^ Clement ' the appropriation of one personal will by 
another must be real and not fictitious. Christ speaks clearly ; 

' Compare Philo*8 Commentary on Gen. xv. la : Ber, Div. Her, 53. 
^ Which to-day would seem to be ousting the old d priori arguments against 
the possibility of a Divine Kevelation. 
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all, even the most ignorant, can understand ; for the True 
Prophet offers Himself to each man, just as each can receive Him. 
The human side is not merged in the divine ; but remains 
entire, though transformed to co-operate of free choice, and 
to enjoy the consciousness of working with God. [But what- 
ever merits the writer of the Clementine Homilies may be 
justly allowed^, all are rendered valueless by his imperfect 
Christology. There is no true reconciliation ; and in the end, 
the justice of God becomes unethical, and the appearance of 
Christ a transient theophany. Yet, as it is not with the 
doctrine of Christ's Person that I am now concerned, but with 
the Prince of the Left, the above commendation may be 
allowed to hold good in this latter relation.] 

§ 4. In the doctrine of Evil (founded upon this moral view 
of the person of God and man) an attempt is made to infuse an 
ethical significance into a physical and necessitarian conception 
of the Divine Nature and the world-process. The Supreme 
Being, possibly in perverted Rabbinism, and certainly in many 
Gnostic sects, is regarded as bisexual, hermaphroditic ; as con- 
taining, that is, within Himself, a lower element, destined to 
issue in a more or less fictitious conflict ; * that in God, which 
is not yet God,' to borrow an idea which is found in Behhen, 
and lies at the root of much transcendental cosmogony, in 
the earlier years of this century. Without forsaking this 
hypothesis (an immediate expression in polarity, by con- 
traries), our writer,— determined opponent of impersonalism, 
and starting from an assumption of fully-conscious and 
purposeful reason, — transforms the idea of evil from a necessary 
development of a certain side in the Divine Nature (inconceiv- 
able when so much importance was attached to the simplicity of 
rb Sv) into a deliberate creation, designed for the ftiaral dis- 
cipline of man. With much honesty of purpose, and boldness 
of enterprise, the writer cannot come to a satisfactory or con- 

^ Compare the remarks of Mr. Simon, note Y YY. Div. I, vol. i. of Dornkr*s 
work, Clark*g Translation. 
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sistent conclusion. For with the best wishes he has not 
brought ont the real ethical conception of sin, and there re- 
mains in the picture of the world-spirit a physical notion 
which in the end either throws back the entire guilt upon the 
Creator (so-called Aufftistinian), or, regarding evil as necessary 
to development and moral choice, denies its essential evilness 
altogether {Platonisi). 

In the citations it will be seen how the old problem occurs 
(at last to be dismissed as insoluble), — the problem which we 
have thus stated : Is the Devil SL^ripal or a servant of God ? 
The former is the conception most in favour with Personalists, 
inasmuch as wilful defiance of a good law by a free being is 
the only intelligible kind of evil. But in the difficulty of this 
mode of thought, the author takes refuge in a physical notion ; 
the devil was * created to rejoice at the punishment of the bad,* 
and to find pleasure in a certain habitation, where such punish- 
ment was to be exercised ; and in this latter case he is blame- 
less, for his constitution, as agent of a lower province, the 
divine displeasure and justice, is naturally or of necessity such 
as God made him ; while on occasion, by an omission which 
cannot be otherwise described than as shifby and inexcusable, 
he is spoken of as ' created to rejoice in evil,' and not in its 
punishment. * The evil principle ' (says Dornee*s commentator) 
' serves (the Good) without either knowing or willing to do 
so ; for though Satan himself is not righteous as God is, his 
work is righteous. When he does mischief, he is executing 
a divine punishment, which God as the Good cannot Himself 
directly administer.' Accordingly, he is compelled, without 
being aware of it, * to help on the victory of the righteous 
God.' But whatever the strict definition of the Devil's 
freedom or responsibility for the part he plays, to him as to 
a supreme world-spirit is entrusted visible creation ; he is 
the lord of the kingdom of transient good things. It is not 
an usurpation so much as a lawful commission or delegation 
of authority. He rules over pagan ideas of present enjoyment 
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and brief pleasures ; in a word, over a life of sectdar and finite 
hopes, in which the true value of the personal spirit is sacrificed. 
Christ is the king of the world to come, of the eternal hopes 
of the true self-realization, only accomplished by self-restriction 
in this lower sphere. The future glory cannot be gained save 
by abandonment of present attractions : even the beauty of 
the world is a snare, and the dominant idea of morality is 
asceticism. Enjoyment of the one is incompatible with at- 
tainment of the other (* and likewise Lazarus evil things : but 
now he is comforted, and thou art tormented'). There 
are then two classes in this Subordinate Dualism: the 
secularists, who seek impatiently to gratify what they 
falsely believe to be their true personality, untrusting 
in a divine purpose in things, extending beyond the visible ; 
and the citizens of the City of Truth, an inheritance won 
by patient waiting and a resolute sacrifice, not indeed of 
self, but of the lower instincts, which we must learn to discard, 
selling all for the one pearl of great price ^. And these two 
classes arise by no summary fiat of a divine separation, but by 
free choice, exercised with full chances in a world of opposites. 



PART III. 

CITATIONS FROM THE CLEMENTINE HOMILIES. 

II. 15. God in His own Nature is one, but His manifesta- 
tion is twofold, and by means of opposites : Ely inv avrbs 6ix«s 
KoX ivavrioas 8t€tA.€ iravra to. t&v iKpaiv, The same notion 
differently expressed, air' ipxv^ airrb^ fly wr koI fxovos Ofds 
TTOirja-as ovpavov kolL yr]Vy fjixepav koI vvKTa . . . ^<»yr\v kcX Oiuarov. 
In the midst of this world of contraries man is placed to exer- 
cise free choice on things already good and bad (but only 

* Manilius IV. 404 : — 

Quid caelo dabimus? quantum est, quo veneat omne! 
Impendendus homo est, DeuB esse ut possit in ipso. 
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relatively to him) : & kcX ras r&v avCvyi&v ivrjWa^fv tlKovas^ 
The present world is, as it were, the lesser mystery (ra fxiKpa) ; 
it is TTpoa-Kaipos and is full of iyvoia ; it is OrjKvs and bears 
children, not for itself but for eternity. The future world is 
ra fxcCCta, itbioSi yvwats, and m TraTrjp airobexoi^^ifos its offspring 
now grown to maturity, from the hands of this age, a mother 
or a nurse, to whom the early care, but not the complete 
education, is entrusted. 16. 'Ey apxfj 6 0€ds els &v, &a"jT€p 
b€^ia Kol ipL(rT€p(i, Trp&rov iTToCrja'c tov ovpavov €ira Ty\v yfjv koX 
ovTO)s e^^s Tricras tcLs (rvCvyias. But in the case of man he 
alters the order of this manifestation in pairs. In this way 
the author marks the difference of man from other creatures 
(/uioi/os atTe^ovffios) and of the development in History from 
that of Nature, iirl fxevroi avOpdircav ovKiri oiroas oKka irdcras 
ivak\dTT€i TCLS av^vyCas, &s yap air' avrov rh irp&Ta KpcCrrova, 
TO, b^vTcpa r}TTova (here is a doctrine at the root of all Gnostic 
Emanationism), iir* avOpdiroiv rd ivavriov evpCa-KOficv, rh irp&Ta 
y^ipova^ TCI b€VT€pa Kpelrrova, It is probable that physical 
excellence gives its best first ; but the idea of gradual progress 
seems inseparable from the idea of moral perfection. The 
rejection of evil implies the possibility of yielding to its 
enticements ; and in a measure even this yielding is a neces- 
sary moment in an upward course. But it is in vain that 
we look for steady consistency; 33. two new discrepancies 
arise: fi Kaxta appears as a personal power, rival of God ; and 
the antecedence of good in physical creation seems abandoned : 
cirel yap, &s i<f>ap.€V, bv'iKCds Koi ivavTicos irivra iypvra opc^/xei^, 
first Night, then Day (but see above), first ignorance then 
knowledge, first disease then healing, — so irp&Ta tcL ttjs Ukavris 
T^ )3ta> ipx^Tai^ and then Truth, first the diseases by Aaron's 
rod, then the cure by Moses ; (and at this juncture in the 
struggle of the world), as the pagans are turning from their 
idols, so f} KaKCa irikw &s avTti fiaa-Lkevovira anticipates their 
conversion, and sends forth her guileful favourite, Simon. 
So III. 59* UpokaPovaa ^ KaKCa rw ttjs crvfuyias' vopitf^ irpo^ 
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aireoreiAe S^fuuya, to make man believe in many gods, instead 
of one Creator of the world. So VII. ii of Simon: airo9 
kiJTi Mayo9, o,vro% bLdfiokos, ainrbs Kaxlas vvrip4rrjs. (As to this 
mysterioos prosopopoeia, is it not possible that the writer, 
struggling with a moral conception of sin expressed in 
language which often reduces it to an original and therefore 
physical distinction, intended by fi Kaicia, the feminine prin« 
ciple of weakness in created things, aspiring blindly to 
a fuller participation in its Creator, or, to pnt it firom the 
Platonic and impersonal point of view, the visible and tran- 
sient world, striving by ceaseless reproduction of types to 
appropriate the perfection of the intellectual region — rh 
votfrd? But the theologian must make up his mind 
whether he will consider this weakness which thwarts, 
a defiance of the Creator's designs, or a conscious injirniitj/ 
which seeks to heal itself. On the answer will depend the 
entire conception of sin as physical or moral s and also the 
notion of God, as interested Creator or impersonal reservoir 
of goodness. Is Matter to blame for its defects ? Plato 
inclines to the belief that it is ; Aristotle defends it by the 
new doctrine of the ' yearnings ' of inanimate nature (a notion 
which, though an indefensible personification, lies behind 
much Pantheistic speculation, notably that of M. Yacherot). 
But all this inconsistency merely proves the futility of the 
Manichean physical hypothesis, and its extreme super- 
ficiality.) 

III. 33. The duplicity of the universe is represented here 
in a purely physical light. God, who creates the world and 
disposes the elements, makes the pleasure of existence (and 
perhaps also its duration) to dej)end upon the law of interaction 
and alternation. It was perhaps impossible to conceive of the 
continuance of creation, save under the idea of a perpetual 
overcoming of an opposite in a new unity : OSros iiovos rriv 
fiCav Koi irpdrriv ixovoeibrj oiaCav T€Tpa\m koL ivavruas irpe^^V 
ilra iil^aSf Kp6.(r€is i^ avr&v iTroCria-^v, Iva cis ivavrCas 4>va€is 
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T^Tpa\i.\i.iva\, Kal \L^\k\,y\kivai rov (fjv fibovriv iK ttjs avTiavCvyCa^ 
ipyaa<»)VTaL. There is a trace here of a fatal tendency to 
transform bad and good in man into a mere physical distinc- 
tion of sex in common with earlier speculators; and in this 
semi-Platonic passage, which recalls both the Symposium and 
the Timaeus, there is a postulate of Matter coexisting with 
God which is not explained satisfactorily either here or 
elsewhere in the Homilies. 

But from such metaphysical or physical ideas the writer 
hastens back to his personal relations, the notion of the Two 
Kingdoms of Darkness and Light, between which man is 
placed: XV, y, 6 TrJ9 ^AXrjOeias Trapi>v wpo<^i{rr;s ibCba^ev fnxas, 
on 6 T&v SK<av A-qjXLOvpyds Kot 06O9, hvaC ti(tlv aTT^retjuie fiaa-ikcCas 
bvo, 'Aya^(j) re Kal TlovqpiD, bohs t<^ piv Kax^ tov Ttapoirros 
Kocpov p€Ta v6pjov T7\v fiaiTiXeCav, &<rT hv l\€W i^ovaCav KoKi^eiv 
Tois ibiKovvras. T<o bi ^Aya6(S rbv i<r6p€Vov itbiov alwa. In 
§ 6 we have a kind of apologue of these two kingdoms, as of 
bvo kyOpQv PactKicov ovraav kcX birfprjp.ivas ras x^P^^ iyovraiv. 
Men are defrauders of their true sovereign, so as to live in 
a foe's land {KaOo iv h4pov eial ^a<riAe^a), but God is kind and 
pardons them. XX. 2. 6 Gebs bvo l3aa-iX.€ias opCcras koX bvo 
alQvas avv€(rTrj<raTo^ Kplvas r^ Tloirqp^ bibocBai tov irapovra 
Koa-pov bia rb puKpov re avTov etvai Kal irapipx^cOai ofews, rw bi 
^AyaOi^ (r(i(T€i,v xmia-ytro tov p,4\XovTa al&va, 5r€ 8t/ piyav ovTa 
Kot idbiov. Between these man is absolutely free to choose : 
Tdv oiv ivOpuiTTov avT€^ov<riov iTToirja-ev, iirtTribcwTriTa i\ovTa 
vej€iv irpos hs ^ovAcrat irpa^eis . . . &s flvai Tbv avOpoaitov Ik 
<l>vpap>6.Ta}v bvo, Or^k^Cas re koI ipp^vos; and thus, XIX 23. 
6 Koa-pLOs Spyavov ia-Ti tc^vik^s yeyovos, Iva r^ iaopAvtf^ ipperi 
aloDvlois ff ^A.eta r^icrr; bualovs alfoviovs vMs, XX. 2. cont. : 
A to bri Kal bvo obol Trpoeri6ri(raVy v6pov re icai ivop,las' biio re 
j3a<TiXetai &pla'6riG'av, fj piiv ovpavdv k^yopiivdnVy ^ $e t&v iitl yyjs 
vvv )3a<rtA.evoi;ra)i;. 'AW^ Kal bvo fia(Ti\€h iTixOrjaav, &v 6 
pkv TOV Trap6vT0S koI irpoaKaCpov Kiapov vopaa /3a<nXet/eir 
iX€LpoTovri$ri , , , 6 bi ^Ttpos Kal avrbs fiajtrtkivs virdp\<av tov 
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iirofi4vov alQvo^i aripyei iraaav avOp(iiTa>v <pv<riv tv toIs TTapovtn 
TTiv mappritrlav ^^X^lv oi bwdfitvos dAX' &s ris ttot coti kavBav€iv 
'n€Lp<»fi€vos ra avfx<f>4povTa avp,fiov\€i€i. (Now it is evident 
that this writing is an attempt to escape from Gnosticism by 
the employment of Gnostic resource. With a strong insistence 
on God as the good Creator of the visible world, a defence 
indeed of the Creator from the attacks of the prevailing 
Discontent, the practical ethics amount to a completely Mani- 
chean and ascetic repudiation of this life: and, in this 
passage of Peter's esoteric teaching, this strange Gnostic 
position is adopted, so strenuously attacked by the orthodox 
writers, that Christ comes secretly to win men away by stealth 
from their allegiance. Our legitimate ruler and sovereign is 
the Devil, or rather this world belongs to him. Does it not 
appear an infringement of the original partition of Time and 
Eternity (the temporal and the immortal life), if the Saviour 
robs the Devil of his subjects before their period of servitude is 
over?) III. 19. Christ suffered and died here: ixiXkovTos 
al&vos PacriXeifs (tvat KaTri^(,<t>p.ivoi irpds rov vvv ifxirpoBiafMCAS 
irapeiXrifpoTa vofKa ttiv fiaa-iKelav [rrjv iJLa\riv iirouiTo ?] 

Each man is free to choose his leader: kavrov (XV. 7) 
imovipL^iv iS /SovXerat rj r^ irapovri KaK^ fj ro) fiiWopri 'Aya^^. 
Those who choose the present good are richly dowered here 
(irXovTclv Tpv(f>av rfbea-BaC t&v yap ia-ofiivtiiv ayaO&v ovbfv 
(^ov(n). But those who choose the delights of the future 
kingdom (ra rrjs fxeXXoTjaTjs fiaa-iK^Cas) . . , ra ivravSa &s 
iWoTpCov PaciXidis Ihia ovra, aiiToU vopLi^ea-Oai oifK Ifcorty, 
fj ibaros ptovov koI iprov Koi rovTOiv p.^6* IbpStros iropiCopiivcav 
irpos rd Cv^i ^oX iTcpifioKaiov hos* As in the system of 
Lactantius, there is no place in the kingdom of God for 
the wealthy and successful in this life; good fortune here 
(supposed to be in each case a deliberate choice) disqualifies 
for eternal bliss : the two spheres are incompatible ; and 
no one can ' make the best of both worlds.' 

Daemons have power only over those who yield to their 
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allurements and eat at their table, VII. 3 : Oirro) yhp om 
dpx^s VTrd rov irdirra KTiadirros S^ov, bvcriv Iic(1(ttot€ ap^ovai 
b€^i<S T€ Koi €v<ii)vvix<a &pl<r$ri vofios /x^ ^X^*'' kKdr^pov avr&v 
l^ovcriav iav jxri irpoT^pSv rivi SpLOTpiir^Cos yivtirai^ hv eS iroii}<rat 
rj KaK&(raL jSot/Xerai. And as the fires of Judaic sacrifice are 
extinguished by the water of Baptism, so the table of Devils 
(clbcDkoOvTa) is superseded by the Eucharist. VIII. ai. 
Christ the king of the future world was exposed to the same 
temptation, the display of the glories or pleasures, which 
this life and its prince have to offer : r<S yap rrjs evcre/Sc^ay 
fiiJLQv Paa-tkei TTpooTJXOi ttotc 6 irpdaKaipos PaaikeSs, koX ov fiCav 
irot&v (ov ycip i^v) iXkh irporpiiioiiv jcal cofaitMoav (ort rb 
TrciirOrjvai iirl rfj tKaarov icetrai i^ovaCa), Christ refuses, 
knowing this voluntary choice of the temporal means eternal 
servitude to the Devil. XX. 3. These two beings ever fight 
together for the possession of Man's allegiance : tQv h^ bvo 
TovToop 6 iT€pos Tov ^Tcpov lKj8i<ifcrat 0€oi5 KeXcvcrdrroy, and 
each of us has perfect freedom to obey which he prefers. 
If the Good, he becomes Kiijpia of the future sovereign, whose 
kingdom is not from hence ; if the Evil, tov irapovros yCverai 
Tlovrjpov vTTTjpirqfxa, Notice the neuters : it is suggested that 
the first effort of deliberate will is alone free; afterwards we 
must abide by the consequence ; ' we are not our own.' And 
remembering the practical problem of that age, the question 
of the Realm of Freedom, we may see here that KTtjpLa implies 
no real sacrifice of self, but only a voluntary n:iancipation to 
a service which is * perfect freedom,' in which the personality 
is invigorated, not extinguished. 

The so-called gifts of Fortune then come from the Devil, 
who, as in the old German legends, makes a compact with 
the soul, and barters a fixed period of earthly success for an 
eternal slavery. But occasionally (and as a result of an 
inconsistency to which I must again refer) the Devil is repre- 
sented as punishing his subjects even in this life, hs (XX. 3) 
bC hfiapHas KpC(T€i biKalq riiv kqt ovtov Xapa^v i^ov<rlaVy Koi irph 
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rov filXXovTos al&vos $€\ri(ras airfj x/)^<r^at, iv t^ vvv fili^ Ko\a((AV 
^derai : in which simple sentence lies the whole problem of the 
alternative, rebel or minister ? and the entire confusion in this 
writer's mind between indignation at evil and rejoicing in it. 
This strife of the two kings, present and to come, constitutes 
the world-process, or at least the historic development of man- 
kind. Adam is the first manifestation of the good principle, 
and it is an error to sappose that he fell : III. 22. ttX^v rcein^ 
(Tv^vyos (rvv€KTl(T&q Orfkeia (^vais, as inferior to him as /mcrovo-ia 
to ov(r(a, as moon to sun, as fire to light. This wife of Adam, 
who almost approaches the traditionary conception of Lilith^ 
is believed to be Trpdrq Trpo<l>rJTiSf tov vvv Koa-fiov &^ OrjXeia 
SpLoCov ipxova-a. II. 16. From Adam there arose, first ibiKos 
Katv, second bUaios 'Aj3^\, according to the law of Emanation 
(6 \6yos, or S Kavi}v ttjs crvfvyta?, or (III. 23) Kara rdv rijs 
TTpoobov \6yoVf and iv rrj t&v <rvCvyi&v irpocXevo-et). Symbolical 
of this great secret, now at last revedled, is the emission of 
the birds from Noah's ark. II. 16. cont. : irvevfiiroiv €Ik6v€s 
bvo i'JT€<rT6Xri(rav iKaOapTov \4ya) Kot KaOapov, first the black 
raven, then the white dove. We have the pairs: Ishmael, 
Isaac ; Esau, Jacob ; Aaron (r^ Ta^€i irpCiTos ... 6 apx^i^peii' 
(tra 6 vofio$4TTis)y Moses. The last pair that preceded Simon 
Magus and Peter were Jesus and John the Baptist (II. 17, 
III. 22), last representative of the female principle: 6 iv 
y€vvr\Tois yvvaiK^v irp&Tos fjk6€V, tlra 6 iv vlots iv6p<iiT<i)v. So 

II. 23, of John : hs koI tov KVpCov . . . Kara tov ttjs o-vfvytay 
koyov iyiv€To irpoobos. In like manner the Magus precedes 
Peter: II. 17. 6 wpo ipLov cJs tq iBvr\ irpo^Tos ikO<iv (repeated 

III. 59). * It is easy to detect whose he is, and whose am I,' 
6 /X€r* iK€ivov iXriXvOiis . . . i)S (tkoti^ <l>&Sy &s iyvolc^ yvSxns^ 
&s v6(ri^ laais. So, as Christ said, first must come the &lse 
gospel viro t:\6,vov Tivosy then, to cleanse the holy place, must 
the true gospel be secretly dispensed (Kpv(f>a biaTT€pi<l>$7Jyai els 
iiravSpOaxnv tc^v iaopJvaiv alpiaecov). At the end of the world 
comes Antichrist and Christ, at whose advent all the works 
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of darkness shall become invisible (h^(m\). The source of 
error in man is ignorance of this Canon of Dualism. II. 18. 
liiC^ oSi;, a»9 i^y\Vy Tov Kav6va rijs Zutuyias iyvoovaC tlv€S, so 
the character and origin of Simon Magus is not rightly 
known. NCi; bi &yvoovix€vos^ ovk dpO&s Trtoreucrat. 

In such a system, then, everjrthing is adapted and arranged 
for the trial and probation of man the individual. Punishment 
is corrective and admonitory^ and aims at the restoration of 
the sinner (XII. 3^): it is not God's will that he should be 
unhappy, but the inevitable result of his own free choice. God 
forces none to obey and love him. All trials and diseases in 
life have this single object, the testing of the Saints, who 
give up, with prudent foresight and sincere faith in God's 
promises, the pleasures of the present world. In opposition 
to the enemies of Providence (that much impugned doctrine 
in this period; compare Lactantius), it is maintained that 
not the smallest thing happens without God; and thus it 
must be confessed that the writer has caught hold of the 
main teaching of Christianity from its human side; the 
extension of the idea of Upovoia from national or cosmic to 
individual life. Much the same principle underlies this 
sentence (XII. 32): AUaLos bi icrrlv iKelvos 6 tov evKoyov 
lv€Ka TTJ <fiva-€i fMa)(oix€voSi for merit resides not in letter of 
scripture or in verbal obedience^ but in the innate sense of 
right and wrong, and the cultivation of moral spontaneity. 

PART IV. 

More particular account of the origin of Evil in the 

ClBMBNTINB H0MILIB8. 

§ I. From the standpoint of human nature, based on the 
value of ^e personal will and free choice, the evil in the world 
is capable of explanation. The Moral difficulties vanish, to 
a great extent, if we may assume a rival principle to the will 
of GoD^ who seeks to divert us from thoughts on our true 
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home, Eternity, and who already anticipates onr appearance 
in the world by his opposition to God (merely transient and 
fictitious though it may perhaps be). Our moral nature 
implies choice; but choice implies opposites and contraries; 
thus nothing, not our pain, or success, or disease or health, or 
poverty or riches, falls outside the counsels of God, who tries, 
by means of His two servants, of what temper we are. Thus, 
from an ethical point of view, we may silence our doubts ; for 
it would be difficult to imagine a moral world except in this 
way ; but the speculative problems as to the origin and nature 
of the Evil One remain unsolved. In the Homilies Books 
XIX and XX are given up to this discussion, which is 
significantly omitted in the later Recognitions. 

There are two arguments, one with Simon in XIX, the 
other with the believing disciples in XX. Simon is an 
adversary whose main object is to perplex, and it is difficult 
to form an accurate idea of his doctrine. At first he wishes 
to shift the responsibility of evil from the Devil to his Creator. 
* Who is the Evil One ? ' I do not know, but believe that he 
exists, as Christ told us: bid Kiy<a (rvfi<f>Tjin aifrbv irnipyjEiv, 
' Is he create or uncreate ? (yevjyros, ayiin\ros\ for if we discover 
his author, we shall transfer the blame.' Not so, for perhaps 
God cannot prevent it, ei Se oi6' avrbs bwaros, Kp^irTfjuv 6 *npbs 
rA> iJbvvaT^lv Kara to bwarbv €V^py€T€iv fnxas ovk 6kvw. [Here 
Peter approaches the position of J. S. Mill.] Even if created 
by God, God is not blameworthy, for good men have bad sons. 
He is created, but does not receive his evil from God ; and 
yet we must allow that nothing happens contrary to God's 
will, Who (§ 12) can be 7r/)o/3oA.ev9 , . . t&v T€<raip(iav ovo-lQv, 
Ofpfxov Xiyoa koI ylrvxpov, vypov t€ koL ^rjpov. At first they 
were simple : &s irp<aTa airXij Kai d/xiy^ Svra irpos oibir^pov 
(X€iv rriv ipt^iv^ itpo^XriOivra b\ vird rov 0€et; Koi Ifo) KpaOivra 
yiv€(r6ai C<?op, TrpoaCp^a-iv i)(pv i\o6p€V(rat kqkovs (a). Inasmuch 
as all these are born from God, 6 Uojrqpos oir iX\o64v iamv, 
ovT &v aifTov . . . 0eot} r^r KaKCav €lXr]<f>€, because these oiaiai 
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in themselves at first neither bad nor good, ovOircpat ovaai 
'it€<l>vXoKpivr\ijAva\, cf ainov TTpofi^fikrjvTaiy Kal i(<a avraty KpaOcl- 
<rai9 VTTO Trjs avrov t^xvyis, PovXrjaei {=. voluntario motu?) 
(rvixP€^T)K€v ff irpbs tov roiv KaK&v oKcOpov iinOvfiCa (b). Here 
appears the inconsistency of a proposed explanation, half 
jpAysical, half moral ; and again, this conception of the Devil 
as the willing minister of God's righteoas judgements, is quite 
incomplete, and takes no notice of the element of moral 
perversion, being little more than Philo's notion of the 
paa-iKiKTj hivafiis. This view is rejected by Simon: Awards 
oiv virApx^oiv 6 0eos KLpvav rci oroixcia, koI iroLelv Kpa<r€i9, irpos 
hs PovKcrai yiv€<r6ai Trpoatp^crets, bta tC /xt) iiroUi ayaO&v 
TTpoaiperiKriv rrjv kKiarov Kpaaiv ; (a question which is always 
being asked in some form). Peter at last grants that this 
peculiar temper of the Devil arose in accordance with God's 
will : ovToas fiovXfj tov avyKipvavros (rvpL^ipriK^v &s rjdiXrjcrev 
fj T&v 'KaK&v TrpoaCpca-Ls (c). Here is clearly an inconsistency : 
the Devil passes from antagonism to God into the position of 
an agent. 

In § 14 Simon suggests an honest Dualism, of God and 
Matter : tC bi eJ fj "TXij airla <r6y\povos oicra /cat l(TohvvayLOS is 
ixSpa TTpop6.\k€i avr^ fjyifxovas iinroblCovTas avrov rols fiovXrj^ 
fiaa-i ; so again, § 17 • Mrjri ael ct)v Kal ovrats ivaipelrai ra rijs 
Movapx^aSf (rvvap\&6(Tr\s kolL kripas r^s Kara ri\v''T\'qv bvvifxcfos^ ; 
There are two ways of regarding the material substrate, as 
limiti7ig or asjnring after the good, or the intellectual world. 
Plutarch, in his * Isis and Osiris/ adopts the former view (both 
are possible in Platonic thought), and is almost tempted to 
personify the weakness of the receptive element into obstinate 
rebellion. 

This Peter denies ; Matter recognizes and obeys God, and 
Jesus in the miracles shows His power over it. Simon wishes 
to press Peter to one of two conclusions ; either we start from 

^ Dressers translation here quite misses the point, and is ungrammatical : 
for use of fiijri 7c « nonne (hypothetical and suggestive), see XX. 9 (ad fin.). 
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God's omnipotence, and believe him to be the Author of Evil ; 
or preferring to connect the Divine Nature rather with good- 
ness than power y we suppose Matter to be almost independent 
of this authority. ' If God ensouled Matter, iv€ylnj\(a(T€v avniv 
ovK avrds oitlos iariv &v avn\ tIktu kokQv ; * Peter replies 
with a compendium of orthodox doctrine : ' all earthly evils 
arise because of man's fall ' (IpircTa lofioka, fioravoL Oavao-ifioi, 
and Daemons) ; * and if you ask why man was thus made 
capable of death, I respond because he is free (avrefot/a-ios).' 

§ 16. Nor is God unjust, if he makes use of the Devil's 
malice for his own righteous ends : eZ &Tro(rTivTa avrbv 6 0eo9 
ipX€iv T&v ofioCoiv KaTi(rTri<r€ voyub^y ttiv riympiav iirdyeiv toIs 
hliaprdvova-i K^Kevaas airn^, ovk ibiKos iariv, § 17* Simon, 
thinking more of his opposition to God than his ministry, asks : 
why ei$a»9 avrbv iirl Ka/co) iaofxcvoVy yiv6yL€vov airrdv ovk av€i\€ ; 
§ 18. Simon starts a third possible theory, taking its origin 
from pantheism: Evil only relative: M^yrt ovv r&v irpos ri 
ioTiv ; depends on its object for its qualification : in this way 
all distinctions vanish ; evil is not evil, nor is good, good ; all 
is in Heraclitean flux: kKircpov yoip Qirepov cpyaferai. So, 
§ 19 : M^rt oiv ovk Ioti r^ ^v(ru Ttovr]phv ^ ayaOov, &XXa v6p.ia 
5ia<^ep€t KcX i0€L ; that is, the Source of Life, physical or 
mental, is indifferent ; and all morality grows up by conven- 
tion, and depends on institutions which are only locally 
valid. 

In § 20 Peter introduces a new idea — Sin neither truly 
existent nor eternal : ovk ipa virapyj^i rd Hovripov &€C, dXA' ovbk 
firiv virAp^ai bvvarai. 

The rest of this book XIX is occupied with Simon's gnostic 
attacks on the evils, cruelty, inequality of this world; and 
shows clearly how entirely the early heresies depended upon 
this widespread Discontent, whether it were practical or 
speculative Peter replies : * Much physical evil in the world 
arises from our carelessness, from neglect jof the rules of health 
or the fitting periods of generation. And besides, pains here 
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are to correct sin, and to lead away from ignorance : if you 
are good, you will not suffer : hhs rhv /mr) aixafyrivovra kol \ap€ 
rdv fxri iracrxovTa, Tbis is very inconsistent ; here pain, 
instead of being a, jsrobation, is a retribution. But the position 
of the former books is that pain in this life is the inseparable 
lot of those who choose eternal happiness. * As to the terrible 
injustice and inequality of life, it is necessary for the perfection 
of saints ; some by suffering, others by seizing an occasion of 
charity, are made pious (evorcjSeis dTrorcAeerd^vai).' Simon 
departs, after an angry reply and an indignant and somewhat 
modern protest, that in this theory the poor are a mere instru- 
ment for the perfection of the wealthy. 

In the next book Peter undertakes privately to explain the 
truth T7}s -Tiepl rov Hovqpov apfxovias. The Devil is the duly 
appointed king of the present world, hs koI €tt* 6\i6p(o irovrjp&v 
Xaip^iv iKpdOrj (d). Now this feeling, though in itself not 
commendable, is used by God, who cannot punish sinners 
directly : koI &s IbCa xapiCofxevos iiriOvfxla ttjv tov 0€ov fiov- 
Xrjaiv ^KTeAci. Christ on the other hand is created {h\\xiovp" 
yrjOeCs) to rejoice in authority over the good, and saves them 
to eternal life, latn-w xapi^oixevos rriv vir^p tovtohv els 0eov 
avaifiipei xdpiv. Both please themselves, but in doing so 
serve God; and both are ministers and agents of God's 
good pleasure : ol Ho fjyijjLovcs oh-ot. raxeiai x^^P^^ ^^^^ 0€ov 
TTpo\aixpdv€LV iirLOvpLOva-ai not rh avrov SiXrjixa iiriTcXelv even 
now desirous of anticipating the pains of the wicked, the 
delights of the just. It is God who really acts throughout ; 
He kills and makes alive : a^oicreu/ei fxkv 5ic^ rrjs ipiaTcpas . . . 
bia TOV iirl KaKtSxr^i tQv dfr^^Qv x^^P^^^ KpaBivros llovrjpov. 
adCei hi koI €V€py€T€l bia rrjs bc^ias . . . bia tov iit* €V€py€<rC<j^ 
KOI a-oirqpCa biKamv x^^P^^^ bTHxiovpyrjdivTos ^AyaOov. 

XX. 3. EJori be oiroi Tas ovirlas Ix^vtcs ovk 1^<»>0€V tov ©€ou, 
ovb^ yip ia-Tiv hipa tis ipx'n • • • ov fxfiv airo tov ®€ov &s f«po 
'!rpo€fiXrj0T)<rav' o/modo^oi yap avT^ fja-av . . . oirre a-vixPePrJKaa-iv 
avToixiToas, irapa ttiv aiTOv fiovkriv yeyovoT^s, iirel rd ttjs bvvifi€uis 
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airov lUyiarov ivrjpriTo Sv, • . , oAA' iird rov @€ov iiiv irpofii- 
pkrjrai ra irpdriara erroix^wi ria-aapa (warm, cold, wet, dry, or 
fire, air, water, earth). Whence God is the Father of all 
existence {86€v hri kcu Flar^p Tvyxiv€i vdtnis ovaCas, — oi<nis 
yvfifxris rrjs Kara liiv Kpcunv (His plan as to the mixture of 
elements taking effect?) The materials or elements of 
creation then come from God himself by projection : His 
design as to their commingling and permeation then takes 
effect. Yet out of this purely physical conception arises, by 
a sudden turn, the idea of moral difference : l^co yhp KpaOeuriv 
avToh d>9 tIkvov ii TlpoaCpea-is iycvvrfdrj. And so the Devil is 
really only a minister of God, and is blameless : 6 oiv llovripds 
TTpds Tto) Tov ire<rr«ro5 Koafxav rcXfi vnovpyrja'a^ dfU|ikirTb»s rip 
06<p (Are bri oi puds ovaCas oav riis Trpbs Kaniav pLOvris)^ picrafTvy^ 
KptOeU dyaO^s yiv^aOai hvvarai. odS^ yhp vvv kcm.6¥ xi notci, 
KaiToi KaK^s £r, vopiipias KaKovyjdv €lkti(t>&s ttiv i^ovalav* This 
universaUst and Origenian doctrine on the return of Satan to 
his allegiance, seems to depend upon a dim adumbration of 
modem science : thought is molecular displacement, and 
character depends upon a particular arrangement of atoms. 
And it is quite obvious that this writer who insists most 
strongly on human freedom and responsibility, shrinks from 
attributing the same liberty to the Evil angels, i. e. is reduced 
to a physical instead of an ethical explanation.) 

XX. 5. Sophonias states an article of his belief which strikes 
at the entire Gnostic doctrine of Emanation and successive 
Deterioration : rb pikv y€vvfjcrai (Sedv) 2^5o>/uii, to b^ iv6pi.oiov 
avTiD y€vvij<rai ovk iTroblba>pLi. Peter becomes pensive at this 
{iirl (Tvvvoias y€v6pL€Vos), and repents of having begun this 
inextricable discussion, and sets forth a vague theory of GtOd's 
power to ' change ' things, even Himself. 

*0 pikv TtpofiiXKoiV kclL ds kripav ovaiav rpaitivra itoKiv icj)* 
iavrdv rpiir^iv biivarai, 6 b^ trpofik'qOeU rrjs i^ ^kcCvov rpoTrrjs . . . 
t4kvov viripxcDV, ivev tov irpopiWovTOs j3ovX^9 6Wo ri y€vi(rdai 
ov bvvaTai, €l p,ri incivos dikci. Thus the Devil is exactly what 
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Gon wishes him to be, and cannot overpower the law of his 
own nature and conformation. XX. 8. Michaiah asks if the 
Good spirit y^ylvqrai like the Evil ? If so, they seem to be 
brothers. Peter replies : ov\ o/moio)? yiyovaa-iv . . . rov llovr\pox> 
71 T€Tpayivr\s rov adfiaros ovaia Tt€<fivKoKpivr\ixivr] xmo tov 0€OV 
irpocfiKrjdrjf l^o) 6^ airr^s Kara rrjv tov irpofidKovjos /SovA^i; ^KpiBrj 
irpds Trfv Kpaxriv fj kukois ^aipovaa irpoaipcdis (e). (It appears 
then that God is the author of so-called Evil, by deliberate 
creation or projection of elements so mingled, that a certain 
i^LS necessarily came upon them, and will continue until the 
component parts are redistributed.) But this hypothesis is 
not readily accepted : bia rt bi cfco vtt* avTov KpaO^ia-rjs 
ovalas 71 avpLp^PrjKvla KaKois yaipovcra irpoaCpcais €Tr€yiv€To (f) ; 
For as to the *Evir Will (whatever the exact sense of 
*Evir): 

ovre vTTo rov Seov yeyerrryrai, 

ovT€ v^' kripov tivos, 

ovT€ v(l> avTov -TrpojSejSXijrai, 

ovT€ airo/jt(ir6)s -TrpoeXTjAv^fv, 

ovT€ del fjv (&s fj TTpo TTJs ovyKpdcT^aiS ovcria), 

iXkct icotA t?iv too 6€oo Po6\r\(nv Ifo) tjj Kpd<r€i avixpipriKev. 'O 
8^ ^Aya0ds iK ttjs tov 06oD KaXXlarris Tpoirrjs yevvTiOch Koi ovk 
1^6) Kpda-ei a-vfxPfPTfKias T«f ovri Tlos iariv. It cannot be denied 
that we have here the worst features of the Necessitarian and 
Impersonal view of God, which lies at the root of Gnosticisma 
In this diflBculty the writer flies to a refuge which he had 
once abandoned with contempt — the letter of Scripture : iird 
TavTa &ypa(l>a ruyxiv^i koI a'Toxa<rp,ols ircTna-TOipiiva, [xri iriirrcas 
fiixiv oijT<»>s ix€iv j3€^atoi;o-(9ft) (compare Origbn, who imposes 
a similar condition on his speculation in his * Principia ' ; and 
it may here be remarked that the Doctrine of Reserve, so 
generally supposed to be the edifice of aristocratic pride 
and intellectualism, may with equal likelihood be founded 
on humility : the iTropp-qr^v €v/o€<ns is not certain and there- 
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fore cannot be communicated to all men as authoritative 
Dogma). 

But a still more complete exculpation of the Devil awaits 
us ; in XX. 9, Lazarus now boldly puts a question, which has 
been on our tongues for some time past : IIq)? hwarov eikoyov 
elvai rdv vtto ®€ov biKaCov KaTacrrim-a Uovrjpbv wore &(r€pria-dvT<av 
clvai TifuopoVi TOVTOV airrdv ijar^pov jutcra tQv ovtov iyyeXoiv avv 
Tols a/iapTcoXots eJs rh o-kotos rd KaT<&T€pov irefnrca'dai ; there 
remains^ then, to sever the notion of pain from the Devil's 
sojourn in Hell ; for the Devil is an Angel who fears God, 
performs His will, and punishes His traitors. Peter : Kaycb 
o/moAoyo) on 6 rioi/ijpos iromf^p^v oit^v 'jroiei, KaBo tov hoOivra ain!^ 
vofMOV IktcXci. KaCroi itpoaipeaiv lyjjiiv KaK7)v oyaas (f>6p<f r^ 
irpbs TOV (s>€dv ofiBiv iblKoo^ irpdcraH (notice that irpoaCpea-is 
has now lost its true persmial and ethical significance, and is 
confused with the necessary result of a certain mixture of 
elements). Aia^iXKoav h\ hihaa-KiKovs akqQ^ias ds ivibpav ra>r 
aKpiT&v Koi hiafioXos 6 avrds Svofxi^cTai,. — To this conclusion 
there is but one corollary, a modified belief in * happiness in 
Hell.' *0 Uojrrjpds <rKor<j> \aCpHP Kara tyjv Kpaa-iv ycyovds, fi^ra 
T<av 6}iobov\(av iyyiXap eJs rd tov Taprdpov (tkotos KaT€k6^v 
{jScrai* (l>(,\dv yap irvpi to (tkotos. Whereas men s souls, <^a)rds 
KaOapov arayoves oiaaiy are punished in such environment. 
Thus it is clear that man's spiritual nature differs from the 
devil's, and in reality only the former is free, the latter being 
physically so compounded that his character is foredetermined 
and is not the result of free-will. If he were not thus sent 
into darkness, Tirt ov bvvaTai ff KaKols airrov \alpov<ra Kpaa-is 
fji^TaavyKpiOrjvai eh iyaOov irpoalpea-iv (?) (f). (This sentence 
is very ambiguous, but seems to imply a future change in his 
temper when his work of thwarting^ chastising^ deceiving^ in 
accordance with God's will shall be over.) Kai ovrws iyaObs 
(? ayaOoli) avvelvai KpiOrjcreTai TavTjj fxaXkoVy oti KaKols xaCpovaav 
Xekoyxios Kpaaiv (g), aZrtqi tov irpos tov 0€or if>6^av avh\v irapa 
TO boKovv T<^ TOV 0€ov v6p.<^ buTTpd^aTo. May not, he asks, the 
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story of the change of Aaron's rod into a snake and back 
again into a rod be a foreshadowing in mystic language of 
the Devil's altered character? (r^r rov X\ovt\^w iarfpov ycvt}- 
(TOfJLcvriv Tfjs rpfmrjs fxerairiyKpaa-iv.) 



PART V. 

THE RECOGNITIONS. 

In this somewhat more orthodox recension, we have the 
same doctrine of the two kingdoms, to be chosen by the free- 
will of each. 

Duo regtia constituU Deus et principes emisU : unum saeculare 
et praesenti voluntatis praemio coronatum ; alterum, fide pre- 
hensum sed aeternam mercedempoUicens. Hie boni male hahentur; 
et pessimus guisque insultat meliorihus : — ita duhitari non potest^ 
reservari utrumque in meritorum suornm compensationem. This 
is the moral distinction of the two realms of time and eternity; 
(so I. 24 Duo regna posuit praesentis dico temporis et futuri) : 
but we have besides the physical distinction: I. 2"] Ita 
totitbs Mundi macAinam, cum una domus esset, in duas dividit 
regionea. Divisionis autem haec fuit causa, ut supema regio 
angelis Iiabitaculum, inferior veto praeheret Aominibus: — et sic 
cuncta praeparata sunt ut hominibus qui habitarent in ea^ essent 
facultas his omnibus pro arbitrio uti, .... sive ad bona velint, 
sive ad mala. — III. 52 Potestatem dedit unicuique arbitrii sui, 
ut hoc esse possit quod vult, et rursum praevidens quia ista 
potestas arbitrii alios quidem faceret eligere bona^ alios vero mala, 
et per hoc in duos ordines necessario propagandum esset hominum 
genus, — unicuique ordini concessit et locum et regem, quem vellet 
eligere; bonus enim rex bonis gaudet, et malignus malis. — IV. 19 
Est ergo inpotestate uniuscuiusque {quia liberi arbitrii /actus est 
homo), utrum nobis (Apostles) velit avdire ad vitam,an daemonibus 
ad interitum, — IV. 25. God foresees perversion of His good 
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gift, and arranges accordingly ; but this foresight in no way 
interferes with free choice : — Praevidit diversoi ordlnes atque 
officia differentia^ ut e9%et diversitas in ardinibiM et officii^, se^ 
cundum jjrojmos animorum mottis, ex arhitrii libertateproferendas. 
He thus foresees sin, but does not force thereto: and He 
prepares a system of corrective punishment for our good ; — 
Oporiuit ergo esse et poenarum ministros, quos tamen arbitrii 
libertas in hunc ordinem traieret: besides debuerunt habere 
quos vincerent hi qui agones susceperant caelestium praemiorum, 

V. 9 Qui permanet in malo et servus est Mali, non potest effici 
portio Boni; quia ab initio, ut ante diximus, duo regna statuit 
Deus^ et potestatem dedit unieuique iominum, ut illius regnifiat 
portio, cui se ad obedientiam ipse subiecerit, God has clearly 
defined this: non posse unum hominem utriusque regni esse 
servum. 

.VIII. 5a. How justly God succours the corrupt state of 
the world ! ut quoniam bonis Dei mala (quae ex peccato originem 
sumpserant) sociata sunt, duabus his partibus duos prin^ 
cipes ponerety et ei qui bonis gaudet bonorum ordinem .... 
statuit, ei vero qui malis gaudet, ea quae contra ordinem et 
inutiliier geruntur (ex quibus sine dubio etiam Providentiae 
fides in dubinm veniat) ; et habita est per hoc a iusto Deo itista 
divtsio. — II. 1 8. The origin and wiles of the Devil (about 
which subject the Recognitions observe a certain reticence) 
are made to depend on Man*s need of probation : — ut ergo 
iufideles a fidelibus, pii discernantur ab impiis, permissum est 
Maligna uti his artihus, quibus singulorum erga verum parentem 
probentur affeetus. So § 17 Studet Inimicus .... inimicos 
eos efficere conditori suo. III. 55 Propter has ergo qui 
salutis suae neglectu placent Malo, et eos qui studio utditatis 
suae placere cupiunt Bono, — paria quaedam ad temptationem 
praesenti huic saeculo statuta sunt, § 59 Paria quaedam huic 
mundo destinasse Deum; ille qui primus ex paribus venit, a Malo 
est, qui secundits a Bono ; and every one has a chance of 
making up his mind (occasio iudicii), whether he is foolish 
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and believes the first who comes, or whether, being wise, he 
is able to discern the Spirits. — § 61 Paria .... huic mundo 
destinata sunt ab initio saeculi : — 

Cain. Abel. 

The Giants. Noah. 

Pharaoh. Abraham. 

The Philistines. Isaac. 

Esau. Jacob. 

The Magicians. Moses. 

The Tempter. The Son of Man. 

Simon Magus. Peter. 

(All nations.) Verbi Seminator (?). 

Anti-Christ. Christ. 

There is no intelligible account given of the Fall of Man ; 
mundani spiritus are casually mentioned. I. 4a. Daemons 
clearly exercise a kind of divine commission to try nations 
and individuals. IV. 33. We overcome them not by our 
own strength ; sed propter Dei, qui eos subiecit, potestatem, 
— VIII. 50 (Deus) magis ifidulsit per singulus gentes angelos 
quosdam agere principatum, qui malis gaudent. — We cannot 
throw the responsibility of our feults on the Devils : II. 18 
Quomodo ergo dicemus Malignum esse causam peccati nostri, quum 
hoc permissu Lei fat , ut per ipsum prohentur? and IX. 16, 
Clement's father sums up the ' sermon ' of his son rightly : 
cum eo quod inest libertas arbiirii, est exirinsecus et aliqua Causa 
mail, ex qua per diversas concupiscentias incitantur quidem 
homines, non tamen coguntur ad peccatum. 

We may ask then, what is Sin? VIII. 51 Hx arbitrii 
libertate unusquisque hominum, dum incredulus est de futuris 
(that is, about the righteous personality and Providence of 
God, about the purposeful origin and final justice of the 
world), per malos actus incurrit in mala ; and into a super- 
ficial, suspicious, and short-sighted philosophy of present 
enjoyment. — Belief in the Christian message, i.e. in future 
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judgement and eternal life, cannot come by intellectual pro- 
cess : it is rather an irresistible corollary (compare Fichte's 
Vocation of Man, Book III). V, 35 Non aliter scire poteritis 
(the truth of our preaching), nisi ut ohedientes his quae man- 
dantur ipso rerum exitu et heatltudinis certissimo fine doceamini^. 
— The Christian is therefore contrasted with the children of 
this world : VI, 13 Delemus praecellere eos, qui praesens 
tantum saeculum nSrunt: Y. 5 Pergentibus ad civitatem 
salutis. What is meritorious is a belief that the Creator will 
at last restore the balance of justice : VII. 33 immortalis et 
beata vita credentibus danda promittitur: VIII. 48 Divina 
Providentia iudlcium erga omnes statuit, quia praesens saeculum 
non erat tale, in quo unusquisque possit pro meritis dispeiisari. 

The first impulse of the individual (Clement's fi irptirrj 
P€vaii irp6s (TOiTripiav) is curiously defined : III. 53 Mahis 
.... apvd Beum qui requirere non vult quod sibi expedit (pro- 
bably 3<ms ov ^(yiXerai ClTrjaai rd laurw (rvix(f)€pov). So 
VIII. 59 J«^ desiderium gerunt cognoscendi quod sibi expedit. 
The writer here insists on the primary motive of self-interest; 
and this is true in a great majority of cases, if we consult 
history and experience. 'What shall we do to be saved?' 
It rises from a sense of personal unease and alienation, not, in 
the first instance, from a vague altruistic sentiment. The 
soul is for the time alone with God, and forgets all else in 
this solitude. The first gaze of the awakening spirit, now 
fully self-conscious, is turned within, not without. 'Is thy 
heart right with My heart ? ' is the question God puts to it. 
It inquires of itself : ' Do I realize my own dignity and worth 
in the eyes of God?' God distinguishes those who seek 
their own good and their own hurt : Detts quod utile est 
(III. ^^) occultavit hominibus (i.e. the possession of the king- 
dom of heaven, or immortal life, which is the only good). 

The bad, then, are the lazy ; qui neglexissent quod sibi utile 
et salutare esset inquirere, tamquam seipsos odio habentes, 

^ Compare also Rbooon. IT. 22 : III. 37, 41, 59. 
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Those who recognize what is best for them extinguish the 
flames of the old carnal birth at the font, the second birth by 
water : IX, 7 Prima enim nostra nativitas, per ignem concupi- 
scentiae descendit, et ideo dispensatione divina, secunda haec per 
aquam introducitur, quae restinguat ignis naturam .... (the 
soul must so live) ut nuUas omnino Mundi Auius voluptates 
requirat, sed sit tamquam peregrintis et advena^ atque alterius 
civitatis civis. 

Nothing can be clearer than this speculative doctrine of 
man's origin, duty, and destiny. The problem of the author 
of evil recedes into the background. The * malign one ' and 
his angels are indeed mentioned as they might be in orthodox 
Christian writings, but we miss the detailed metaphysical 
inquiry, degenerating into a mere physical hypothesis, which 
occupies the later books of the Homilies. The centre of the 
system in the * Recognitions ' is the free-will of man the 
individual, and his instinct of self-preservation, which, by 
means of corrective discipline (IV. 1 1, 2^) and the probation 
of daemonic wiles, is educated and developed into a sincere 
desire for immortaf life, an ascetic repudiation of all fictitious 
worldly delights in this, a determination to regard suffering as 
chasti^ment coming from a Father s hand, and a firm trust 
in God's justice and mercy (which does not wait for proof) 
that all present wrongs will be righted at the Judgement Day. 



PART VI. 

THE WRITINGS OF FIEMIANUS LACTANTIUS. 

This last of the Latin writers of the Ante-Nicene Church 
recalls the author of the Clementines in two points ; the formal 
doctrine of the origin and use of evil, and the presence of 
interpolations which it is difficult to separate from the text. 
His conception of the world-process may be gathered from 

VOL, IV. N 
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the following^ axioms, which resume the leading features of 
his doctrine : — 

{a) He writes to effect a new alliance between Ueligio and 
Sapientia, so long divorced ; the one superstitions, the other 
merely negative and destructive. 

(b) He is intensely indignant against the Epicureans especi- 
ally, who deny design ; with these pretended philosophers the 
Christian has nothing in common. All others agree in 
believing that conscious reason rules the world with deliberate 
design. 

(c) There is for the believer a moral and personal Creator ; 
and the purpose of God in building the world for us was to 
put before rational beings the high prize of immortality, to be 
won at the price of hard toil and &equent probation. 

(d) To this end He establishes us with free-will in a world 
of contraries ; in the centre between bad and good, higher 
and lower ; creating (?) a leader of the right and a leader of 
the left, like a constitutional monarch who establishes the 
useful interaction of rival parties. This God does with full 
fore-knowledge of the corruption and degradation of men. 

{e) Both come from Him, Who is Almighty, yet chooses 
to create something that seemingly thwarts His designs. 
Evil He does not create, so much as * set before ' man's eyes 
{proposuil). Evil does not then become ethical (that is, really 
evil) until man chooses; and this word {proposuit) reminds 
one of the continual reference to man's probation : evil in its 
nature is probably only in relation to us. All things are in 
pairs ; a Pythagorean (nxTToiyla ; right and left ; heaven and 
earth ; light and darkness ; soul and body ; and this latter is 
bad in its nature and a hindrance to our better aspirations. 
Apart from Evil, Good is absolutely inconceivable. 

{/) The Final Good is clearly Immortal Life, and virtue 
(conceived of as an objective law) is only the means appointed 
by God whereby we attain to it. Virtue is pure impassibility, 
the absolute surrender and refusal of all the tempting allure- 
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ments of this life ; success and happiness here is entirely 
incompatible with future bliss. 

This arcanum or sacramentum mundi is clearly and concisely 
stated in Epit. 69 Factus a Leo Mundus, ut homines nasceren- 
tur; nascuntur autem homines^ ut Beumjpatrem agnoscant (in quo 
est Sapientia); agnoscunt ut colant (in quo est lustitia); colunt 
ut mercedem Immortalitatis accipiant ; accipiunt Immortalitatem 
ut in aeternum Leo serviant. Everything is thus referred to 
the moral conception of man, and his perfecting through trial 
for a future inheritance. 

Present interest will centre round (d) and (^), and the 
Lactantian idea of duality in this world, which forms the 
centre of his system (Opif. 10 : The nose Gk)D made ipsa dupli- 
citate pulcerrimum. Ex quo intelligimus, quantum dualis 
numerus una et simplici compage solidatus ad veram valeat per- 
fectionem) .... To him physical motion and moral free-will 
were alike impossible, unless there existed two extremes, 
opposite yet in a sense united, each entailing the other, 
between which a path might be traversed in either direction. 
And so there is absolute need of antithesis : III. ^9 Ex quo fit ^ 
ut virtus nulla sit, nisi adversarius sit, V. 7 Virtutem aut 
cerni non posse, nisi haheat vitia contraria ; aut non esse perfect 
tarn, nisi exerceatur adversis, Hane enim Deus bonorum et 
malorum voluit esse distantiam, ut qualitatem honi ex malo 

sciamus, 8fc nee alterius ratio intelligi sublato altero 

potest, Deus ergo non exclusit malum, ut ratio virtutis constare 
posset, VI. 2iZ At enim saepe dictum est, virtutem nullafn 
futuram fuisse, nisi haheret quae opprimeret, VII. 4 Ipsa ratio 
ac necessitas exigebat et bona homini proponi, et mala; bona quibus 
utatur, mala quae vitet et caveat, II. 8 (the interpolator, a some- 
what bolder exponent of this theory of Subordinate Dualism) : 
^ Bonum et malum fecit, ut posset esse Virtus, quae nisi malis 
agitetur, aut vim suam perdet, aut omnino non erit.* (Con- 
trast alone brings our value of goodness and health.) Ita 
bonum sine malo in hac vita esse non potest. Utrumque, 

N % 
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licet contiariiim sit, tamen ita cohaeret, at alteram si toUas, 
atramqae sastaleris ; nam neqae bonum comprehendi et per- 
cipi potest sine declinatione et faga mali, nee malam caveri 
ac vinci sine aaxilio comprehensi ac pereepti mali. Necesse 
igitar faerat, et malam fieri, at bonam fieret.' VII. 5 (the 
same later hand), some one asks, ' Car non bonam tantam 
fecit, at nemo peccaret, nemo faceret malam ? Nalla .... 
virtas esse poterat, nisi diversa fecisset, nee omnino apparere 
vis boni potest, nisi ex mali eomparatione.' Evil is nothing 
bat * boni interpretatio ' .... he who institated the circas- 
games 'amator anias colons fait, sed alteram ei et qaasi 
aemalam posait, at posset esse certamen et aliqaa in specta- 

calo gratia. Sic Deas, &c Si desit hostis et pagna, 

nalla victoria est * Virtae is made perfect ' de maloram 

conflictatione .... Ergo diversitas est, cai omnis ratio veri- 
tatis innititar . . . .' The &11 of man is in reality an ascent : 
knowledge of -good, as well as of evil, was given simaltane- 
oasly : ' Qua percepta, statim de loco sancto palsas est, in qao 
malam non est ... . relegatas in hanc commanem orbem at 
ea atraqae simal experiretar. Qaamdia in solo Bono fait, vixit 
ille princeps generis hamani velat infans boni et maU nescias.' 
(See Schelling's Be Origine Mali.) On this medietj of man 
depends both intellectual and moral worth, his peculiar dignity 
' at ratio virtatis sapientiaeque constaret, .... inter atram- 
qae medium, at haberet licentiam vel mali vel boni sequendi.' 
— Epit. 29 Fit ut bonum sine mala esse nonpossit. — ^De Ira 13 Det^ 
proposuit ei et bona et mala, quia sapientiam dedit, cuius omnis 

ratio in discernendis malis et bonis sita est Invicem sibi 

alterutra connexa sunt, ut sublato alterutro utrumque sit tolli 
necesse .... positis tantummodo in conspectu bonis, quid opus 
est cogitatio7ie, intellectu, scientia, ratione ? § 15 Jam superius 
explanavi simul Deum proposuisse bonum et malum (et bonum 
quidem dillgere, malum autem .... odissej; sed ideo malum 
premisisse^ ut et bonum emicaret : quod alterum sine altero (sicui 
saepe docui) intelligimus constare non posse^ 
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The difficulties and inconsistencies which arise afterwards 
in this dogma have their origin in the fluctuation between 
the physical and moral^ the impersonal B,ni personal conceptions. 
And it may here be remarked that the old feud of religion and 
philosophy (Religio : Sapientia) among the ancient Greeks may 
be traced to the same ambiguity. The extreme emphasis on 
c^^Tic\oxi& personality in popular superstition leads in reaction 
to the complete elimination of will and purpose from the 
theology of reflecting men, and the search for a metaphysical 
unity takes the place of an inquiry into moral motives and 
sa<;rifice8 of propitiation. Excessive anthropomorphism of 
mythology is followed by Ionic hylozoism, and later by the 
postulate of to Oehv or v6rj<ns vorjaeoiSf which has no human 
affinities. Lactantius alternates between a physical theory of 
God's development by contraries, in which there is always 
a systoechy of higher and lower in nature (whence comes our 
virtue and vice, as we choose one or the other)j and a purely 
moral notion of evil : IV. 25 (sin is not) necessitatis {^jphysicBl 
and inevitable), sed propositi ac voluntatis. VI^ 23 Mens est 
enim profecto quae peccaU Similarly, the leaders of this great 
struggle sometimes retire into the background^ leaving only 
antithetic forces of nature, or come into prominence as inde- 
pendent moral wills, as persons fighting for the possession of 
man. I shall first cite those passages in which the physical 
polarity of the universe is traced to natural and inevitable 
causes ; and next, and in conclusion, those in which the Evil 
Spirit is described as personal. In the first it is clear that the 
responsibility is thrown back upon the Creator, Who thus 
perhaps ceases to be a moral governor, and becomes rather 
a delighted spectator of mimic warfare. In the second series 
the emphasis is laid on the personality of Satan ; but it is 
impossible to acquit Lactantius of the charge of colouring 
this with physical notions. The first set of quotations tends 
to make it doubtful if the Body is not the sole cause of sin ; 
the second reminds us that the Spirit is free. But it may be 
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plausibly urged that it is the diverse character of the Good 
and the Bad Spirit that entails this system of confronting 
opposites in creation. Even in the former group frequent 
traces of this view may be found. 

II. 9. Above God placed lucent jperennem el superos et vitam 
perpetuam^ et contra in terra^ tenebras et inferos et mortem. So 
East and West, or the gates and grave of light. Day is of 
God, as are omnia quaecumque meliora sunt; nox autem quam 
occidens extremus induxit^eius scilicet quern Dei esse aemulum dixi- 
mus. Again : Kox^ quam pravo illi antitheo dicimus attributam. 
Elements are diverse: Duo igitur illaprincipalia inveniuntur^quo 
diversam et contrariam sibi habent potestatem ; calor et humor, 

II. I a. In ipsius autem hominis fictione illarum duarum mate- 
riarum, quas inter se diximus esse contrarias, ignis et aquae 
conclusit perfecitque rationem .... Ex rebus igitur diversis ac 
repugnantibus homo f actus est, sicut ipse Mundus ex luce et 
tenebris, ex vita et morte; quae duo inter se pugnare in homine 
praecepit, Utriusque officia sunt, ut hoc quod est ex caelo et 
Deo^ imperet ; illud vero quod ex terra est et Diabolo, serviat, — 
III. 6 Ita quoniam ex his duobus con^tamus elementis, quorum 
alterum luce praeditum est, alterum tenebris (part is given to 
knowledge, part to ignorance). — IV. 25 Etenim cum constet 
homo ex came et spiritu .... caro quoniam terrena est . , , , 
copulatum sibi spiritum trahit secum (but he is careful in this 
passage, as noted above, to guard himself from a mere super- 
ficial, necessitarian view of evil, as in the Manichean system ; 
sin is a matter of the will (propositi ac voluntatis),— YI. 0,2 Ita- 
que/ecit omnia Deus ad instruendum certamen duarum rerum, — 
VII. 4 Quoniam homo ex rebus diversis ac repugnantibus covji- 
guratus est, anima et corpore, id est, caelo atque terra, tenui et 
comprehensibili, aeterno ac temporali, sensibili atque bruto, luce 
praedito atque tenebroso ; ipsa ratio ac necessitas exigebat et 
bona homini proponi et mala. — VII. 5. For at the creation of 
man God spiritum suum terreno corpore induit et involvit, ut 
eompactus ex rebus diversis ac repugnantibus bonum ac malum 
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caperet Ergo quia virtufem jaroposuit homini Deus, licet 

anima et corpus consociata sunt ; tamen contraria sunt^ et impug^ 
nant invicem. — VII. 9 Serum Natura his duohus elemmtis, quae 
repugnantia sihi et inimica sunt, constaty igne et aqua (one 
ascribed to heaven and the other to earth). — De Ira, 15 
JDenique ipsum mundum ex duohus elementis repugnantibus et 
invicem cojpulatis esse concretum, igneo et htimido .... Sic et 
nos eac duohus aeque repugnantibus compacti sumus, animo et 
corporCy quorum alterum caelo ascrihitur, quia tenue est et intracta^ 
bile, alterum terrae, quia comprekensibile est ; alterum solidum et 
aetemum est, alterum fragile atque mortale, Hinc existit in 
hominibus naturae suae depravatio. — § 19 Sed quoniam compactus 
est, ut diximns e duohus, animo et corpore, in altero virtutes, in 
altero vitia continentur^ et impugnant invicem. 

It appears then as if it were matter that was evil : we have 
besides certain inconsistent passages like the following: — 
II. II Illius est totum f=DeiJ quicquid sumus. Yet the Su- 
preme Good concerns the soul alone : III. 9 (Summum JBonumJ 
ut solius animi sit, nee communicari possit cum corpore, — V. 2\ 
Non perspiciunt altius vim rationemque hominis^ quae tota non in 
corpore sed in mente est. — VI. 17 Nos autem Summum Bonum 
non referimus ad corpus, sed omne officium solius animae conser^ 
vatione metimur. — But again we have IV. 24 (reminding us of 
Theophylact's on ov (l>ija€i aiiapruiXds ff (rap^), Christ came in 
the flesh, ut ostendat etiam carnem posse capere virtutem. Yet 
their good is mutually exclusive : Animi bona mala sunt cor- 
poris, id est, opumfuga, volupiatum interdictio, doloris mortisque 

contemptus. Ita corporis bona mala sunt animi Qui 

mavult bene vivere in aeternum, male vivit ad tempus et afficitur 
omnibus molestiis et laboribus. — ^VII. 10 Sicut dvue vitae propo^ 
sitae sunt komini, quarum altera est animae, altera corporis ; ita 
et mortes duae. — ^VII. 12 (Platonic theory of the fall of the 
Soul) Quia tenehroso domicilio terrenae carnis inclusa est (so also 
De Ira, i). — De Ira, 10 Cui particulam de Sua sapientia dedit, 
et instruxit eum ratione, quantum- fragilitas terrena capiehat. 
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§ 19. The sours goods, which consist in coniineitdu libidinibus 
contraria sunt corpari; et corporis hona^ quae sunt in omni genere 
voluptatum^ inimica sunt animo, § 20 Adeo subiecta est peccato 
fragilitas carnis, qua induti sumus. 

There are here confused traces of three diflPerent versions of 
the origin of Evil : (i) The * Platonic * (as it is called), which 
is clearly restated by Plutarch {de Is. et Osir,) that matter 
coexists with God, and can be only imperfectly brought under 
discipline by His persuasion ; (2) that evil (or the possibility 
of it) is necessary from the configuration of the universe and 
Man, the microcosm, by an Almighty power, Who expresses 
Himself by opposites {physical) ; (3) that the world indeed is 
created entirely good (or, perhaps more accurately, indifierent), 
but the Evil Spirit and Man's Free-will find means of per- 
verting its use to their own hurt. 

We must now review those passages, which refer to the 
creation of Free Spirits (noting whether here, too, the complete 
independence of the personal is really preserved, and whether 
the character of the bad, as well as of the good, spirit is not 
a direct creation of God). As to the real hostility of this 
evil power to God, there is no doubt, whatever its cause« 
ir. I. The ingratitude of men, whence can it come, unless 
there be aliquam perversam potestatem^ quae veritatis semper sit 
inimica^ quae humanis errorihus gaudeat^ cui unum acperpetuum 
sit opus, offundere tenebras et hominum caecare mentes, ne lucent 
videant, ne deniqne in caelum aspiciant, — III. 29. As we 
Christians know that Fortune is nothing at all, ita scimus esse 
pravum et subdolum spiritum, qui sit inimicus bonis .... qui 
contraria facit quam Beus, — And thus a wilful rebel will be 
eternally punished : VII. 26 perpetuo igni cremabitur in aeter- 
num. II. 17. He who yields to his evil advice in ilia decide t, 
quae in distributione rerum attributa esse ipsi malorum principi 
disputavimus^ in tenebras scilicet et inferos et supplicium sempi^ 
ternum. 

But in the following passages the responsibility of the Devil 
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is by no means clear, and a certain physical necessity seems to 
overpower the unbiassed free-will : (but if Satan be a mere 
agent of the divine will, the question put in Horn. XX 
will press upon us for solution.) II. 8. Before God began 
the creation of the world, produicit gimilem mi ipirituniy qui 
esset virtutibus Dei patria praeditus .... Deinde/ecit alferum 
in quo indoles divinae stirpis non permansit. Tainted with the 
poison of his own envy, suo arhitrio (quod illi a Beo liberum 
datum fuerat) contrarium sibi nomen ascivit .... Invidit enim 
illi antecessori suo, qui Deo patri perseverando .... carus est. 
Hunc ergo ex bono per se malum effectum Graeci bid^okov appel- 
lant, nos criminatorem vocamus, quod crimina in quae ipse illicit, 
ad Deum deferat. But the interpolator is bolder : he begins 
the discussion by the statement : * Fecit in principio bonum 
et malum ' ; and attempts to explain Satan's fall : ' Cur autem 
iustus Deus talem voluerit esse (explicabo). Fabricaturus Deus 
hunc Mundum, qui constaret ex rebus inter se contrariis atque 
discordibus, constituit ante di versa, fecitque ante omnia duos 
fontes rerum sibi adversantium, inter seque pugnantium ; illos 
videlicet duos spiritus, rectum atque pravum, quorum alter est 
Deo tanquam dextra, alter tanquam sinistra, ut in eorum 
essent potestate contraria ilia, quorum mixtura et temperatione 
Mundus .... constaret.' It will be seen that the inter- 
polator, in the interests of the doctrine of omnipotence, leans 
to an entirely physical interpretation of evil. 

' Quoniam fas non erat, ut a Deo proficisceretur malum 
(neque enim contra se ipse faciet) ; ilium constituit malorum 
inventorem, quem cum faceret, dedit illi ad mala excogitanda 
ingenium et astutiam, ut in eo esset et voluntas prava, et per- 
fecta nequitia ; et ab eo contraria virtutibus suis voluit oriri, 
eumque secum contendere, utrumne ipse plus bonorum daret, 
an ille plus malorum. Sed rursus, quoniam Deo summo repug- 
nari non potest, bonorum suorum potestatem illi ultori (^or 
alteri) assignavit, quem supra bonum et perfectum esse dixi- 
mus. Ita duos ad certamen composuit et instruxit, sed eorum 
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alterum dilexit, ut bonom filium, alterum abdicavit, at malom. 
(The angels too are formed to be his ministers 'unius sed 
repugnantis naturae ; of. Be Ira, 15. Some remained good, 
others fell, bat in the beginning all were 'pares aequa eon- 
ditione apud Deum/ which is inconsistent with the description 
of the Devil just given.) ' Cum autem Deus ex his duobus 
alterum bono praeposuisset, alterum malo, exorsus est fabricam 
Mundi, omnibus his quos creavit ministrantibus et per certa 
officia dispositis.' (When therefore we read ' pars .... per- 
versa voluntate descivit/ we feel there is an intrusion of an 
alien idea. *Who doth resist His will?') — In Lactantius 
himself, II. 9, the night is given to the pravus Antit/ieus ; and 
II, 14, we have cui ab initio dederat terrae potestaiem. — ^V. 22 
Beo quia repugnari non potest, ipse adversarios nomini 9uo 
excitat, nan qui contra ipsum demum pugnent, sed contra milites 
eius, — ^VI. 6 Fon9 autem bonorum Betis est, malorum vera ille 
scilicet Bivini nominia semper inimicu9, Opif. 19; (The inter- 
polator explains the Devil's origin from the moral nature of 
man : * Dedit ei et constituit adversarium nequissimum et 
fallacissimum spiritum, cum quo in hac terrestri vita sine ulla 
securitatis requie dimicaret. Cur autem Deus hunc vexatorem 
generis humani constituerit, breviter exponam. Ante omnia 
diversitatem voluit esse (ideoque vulgo non aperuit veritatem, 
sed eam paucissimis revelavit) ; quae diversitas omne arcanum 
Mundi continet .... Noluit enim Deus hominem ad illam 
immortalem beatitudinem delicato itinere pervenire. Daturus 
ergo virtutem, dedit hostem prins, qui animis hominum 
cupiditates et vitia immitteret; qui esset auctor errorum 
malorumque omnium machinator, ut quoniam Deus hominem 
ad vitam vocat, ille contra .... traducat ad mortem.' 

Virtue is conceived of as mere impassible refusal to yield to 
the pains or pleasures of life, which be it noticed, VI. 4, it 
is God and not the Devil who puts in our path : VI. t 8 Summa 
igitur virttis habenda patientia est, quam ut caperet homo iustus, 
voluit ilium Beus .... pro inerte contemni. — ^VII. 5 Ut pro- 
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poneret Aomini virtutem^ id est, tolerantiam mahrum ac laborum, 
per quam posiet praemium immortalitatU adipisci. Epitome, 
§ 34 ?lrtus enim malorum sustineniia est. 

For God desires us to reach our prize with diflSculty, VII. 5 
ExcogUavit . , . . inenarralile opus quemcdmodum injinitam 
multitudinem crearet animarum, quas prima fragilibus et imbecUlis 
corporibus iUigatas constitueret inter bonum malumque medias, ut 
constantibus ex utrisque naturis virtutem proponeref-, ne immor- 
talitatem delicate assequerentur ac molliter (see Opif. 19, 
interpol.) sed ad illud aeternae vitae ineloquibile praemium 
summa cum difficuUate ac magnis laboribus pervenirent. 

From these passages it is clear that both Lactantius and 
his interpolator (somewhat bolder than the original author) 
fix their eyes on the moral life of man, and in explaining the 
universe start therefrom. Agreeing with the Stoics in the 
belief that the 'good will' is alone of value (that state of 
mind^ diri^cia, quae nee eripi cuiquam^ nee transferri in alterum 
potest VII. i?6), they reach instinctively two necessary corol- 
laries : — (i) This good will is purely negative, and consists in 
denying all the messages of sense, and defying the blows of 
fortune ; that is, life is to be entirely ascetic and unsocial in 
the midst of a world, which, made by God, is yet governed by 
the Devil ; (ii) the powerlessness of the good will here, and 
yet the consciousness that it alone is of worth, requires 
a reward in a future life, to be won with difficulty at the 
price of the rejection of the insidious blandishments of the 
present. And though they do not face the question of the 
DeviFs happiness in Hell, it is clear that this being does not 
possess free-will in the sense that we do, inasmuch as he and 
the world he governs were created for our probation, to 
represent a particular temptation. The Clementines, with 
a somewhat subtler inquiry, finally relieve him of responsibility 
by showing that his pAysical conformation entails this delight, 
either in evil or the punishment of the wicked, and this enjoy- 
ment of darkness and fire, as his natural abode. The final 
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result of both authors, though it is one from which they seem 
to shrink, is that the world centres round personal and respon- 
sible man ; that he is free to choose present or future life ; 
and that the Lords of these two spheres are creatures and 
agents of God, who perform His will on the left hand and on 
the right, and are in a strict sense not free, for they do but 
execute His commands by an inherent law of their being. 
Such at least, if we can reduce scattered references to order, 
would seem to be the lesson conveyed by the Clementine 
writings and by the last Latin author before the Council of 
Nice ; and if we recall the opposite views then current, necen-' 
sitarian and impersonal^ and remember that in course of time 
these views will find admission into the Christian Church 
itself, we shall find instruction in this honest attempt to 
approach speculation only from the jaractical point of view ; to 
subordinate inconsistencies of result to the supreme importance 
of maintaining the dignity and the freedom of man the indi- 
vidual, and to regard the question of future life with no 
impartial coolness, but with a firm conviction that God is 
and that He is the rewarder of them that diligently seek 
Him. But it must be allowed that in these systems the 
mystery of Iniquity is by no means explained, nor the per- 
sonal responsibility of the prince of evil. It seems to vanish 
hehmd, physical language, and the notion of relet finally gives 
way to that of accredited agent. Yet it may be safely said 
that none who attempt a final solution of this insoluble 
problem can afibrd to neglect these two points, in which the 
merit of the pseudo-Clementines and Lactantian writings is 
conspicuous : a firm adherence to the righteous and personal 
conception of God (at least so far as human responsibility is 
concerned, in distinction to diabolic), and a firm belief in the 
freedom of man and his discipline by the adversity and tempta- 
tion of this present life. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE STYLE OF ST. CYPRIAN. 

§ I. Introduction and Literature. § 2. Cyprian*s works. § 3. Relation to 
the Old Latin Bible and other translations. § 4. Comparison with Tertullian. 
$ 5. Comparison with Apuleius. § 6. Relation to Seneca and Cicero. 
§ 7* Poetical and Gnomic elements. § 8. Cyprian^s repetitions from himself. 
§ 9. Tropes : metaphor, metonymy, periphrasis, hyperbaton, &c. § 10. Plays 
upon language. § 11. Symmetry. $ la. Grammatical devices for effect. 
§ 13. Rhythm. § 14. Rhyme. § 15. Alliteration. $ 16. Parataxis. § 17. 
Anaphora. § 18. Asyndeton. § 19. Amplification. § 20. Figura ety- 
mologica. §21. Conclusion. 

§ I. Some six years ago the Bishop of Salisbury suggested 
to Mr. H. J. White and myself that we should turn our 
attention to the study of St. Cyprian. The work was begun, 
but Mr. White soon found that his work at the Salisbury 
Theological College and upon the Latin Vulgate would not 
permit him to share it. I have therefore had to continue it 
alone^ but not without an interest and help from the Bishop 
and Mr. White, which have been of the greatest service, and 
indeed make Salisbury one of the few places in England where 
patristic studies can with any convenience be pursued. 

Limits of space have compelled me to omit much that is 
interesting. All mention of syntactical matters^, of the 
forms of words, of words which occur in writers of the same 

^ There is one instance of an auxiliary verb which is so remarkable that it 
must not be passed over : the earliest use of uelle as a future auxiliary in 
484. I addiderunt (martyres) . . . non in Jioe Jidere tU Itberari in praesentia 
uelknt »ed illam Itbertatii et seeuritatis iieternae gloriam eogUareni, The 
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class as Cyprian, has had to be abandoned, except where they 
illustrate the subject of the paper. Yet I hope that I have 
been able in some instances to improve and elucidate the text, 
and that the collection of words used by Cyprian in Christian 
senses may do something towards making the history of 
Christian terminology more definite, and the account of his 
style and rhetoric be of interest to those who are engaged upon 
the same subjects in other authors. 

The exact object of this paper is to describe the chief 
characteristics of the style of St. Cyprian, to determine his 
literary affinities, and to collect the most remarkable words in 
his vocabulary, both general and theological. In all these 
respects his works offer much that is interesting and important 
for the history of the Latin literature and language, as well as 
for that of the growth of Christian thought and organization. 
Little has as yet been done in these respects for the study of 
Cyprian. The great scholars of the seventeenth century who 
have edited him, though all, especially Rigault and FeU, with 
Dodwell in his wonderful Bissertationeg Cyprianicae^ have 
done good service, took little interest in the history of style and 
language. It is indeed remarkable that with their vast know- 
ledge they should have passed over so much that is strange 
and striking. More may be learned from scattered notes in the 
works of such writers as Gronovius and Barth than from them. 
The progress that has been made of late has been considerable. 
The index to Professor von Hartel's edition in the Vienna 
Corpus of the Latin Fathers is in itself an admirable commen- 
tary, and the suggestions as to interpretation which it contains 
are indispensable to the student ; but it was one of the earliest 
works to appear (1868-1 871) in the Vienna edition, and like 
the rest of those first volumes it has a somewhat incom- 
plete index. It can never be used to prove a negative, and 

cannot be regarded as an adequate authority for such inquiries 

• 

as have been instituted by Professor Wolfflin, and now are 

instance from Corippas gWen by Sittl, LoJcale Vertchiedenkeiten, p. 128, is 
thi'ee hundred years later. 
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carried on by so many skilled colleagues of his in the Archiv 
fur lateinische Lexicographic and elsewhere. 

Two works upon the language of Cyprian have appeared 
of late years. One is y^ij short, but admirable as far as 
it goes; the introduction prefixed to the Abbe Leonard's 
edition of some of the treatises ^, which, with his editions of 
Minucius Felix and TertuUian's Apology^ ought to be better 
known in England. But this introduction, brief as it is, is 
mainly devoted to syntax, and on most points of style is 
altogether silent. The other work, of much greater size and 
far less value, is by the Abb^ Le Provost ^. It shows a very 
slight knowledge of modem scholarship and is quite without 
method ; words and constructions, for instance, taken from 
Cyprian's Biblical citations, are arranged and discussed in- 
discriminately among Cyprian's own. Though the book 
contains a good deal that is useful, especially on pp. 61 ff., 
where the writer notices some of Cyprian's debts to Seneca 
and others, it is so discursive and in places so inaccurate as to 
be of little service, even had the author followed a better plan 
and possessed a wider knowledge ^. 

But the chief debt of this paper is to the Archiv fur lateinische 
Lexicographic^ abeady mentioned, without the help and 
example of which, direct and indirect, it could not have been 
written. A special acknowledgement is due to Professors 
Wolfflin, Thielmann, and Landgraf for their work in that 
review and elsewhere *. Paucker, Bonsch, and many more 

^ Sancti Thascii Cypriani Libri ad Don,, de Mort., ad Demetr,, de Bono 
Pat., Edition classique . . . par TAbb^ Ferd. L^nard ; Namur, 1887. 

' Atude philologique et UtUraire 8ur Saint- Cyprien, par M. Le Provost, 
vicaire capitulaire de Saint Brieuc et Tr^guier ; Saint Brieac and Paris, 1889, 
304 pp., 8vo. 

' One of his chief aims is to prove that Cyprian's writings and the Latin Bible, 
which he seems tu regard as one of Cyprian*s works, are almost Augustan in form. 

* I may mention that some writers in the Archiv — not those mentioned 
nor others among its leading contributors — have used Hartel*s index without 
looking to see whether the passages cited were Cyprian's own or from 
Cornelius or some other writer, and that Koman words have been in 
consequence attributed to Africa, and other false conclusions drawn. 
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who have dealt with the laii^iiag>e generally or with parti- 
cular writers, are mentioned in the following pages. To them, 
and to others who have suggested thoughts none the less 
valuable that there has been no occasion to cite their words, 
the heartiest thanks are paid ^. 

§ 2. In this paper the works of Cyprian have been regarded 
as a whole. Written as they were within a period of ten 
years, and by a man whose style had been formed before his 
conversion to Christianity, there was no room for develop- 
ment in manner. All that his religion did for him was to 
change his subjects and to enlarge his vocabulary. It has 
often been said that his letters are more carelessly written 
than his treatises. There is some truth in this, though there 
is much bad writing in the latter^. On the other hand 
Cyprian's best and most elaborate writing, rhetorical and 
poetical, may be found in such panegyrical orations as Bpp. 
38, 39, 40, written to be pronounced before the assembled 
Church of Carthage on behalf of newly ordained clergy, as 

' Schmalz's Stilistik in Iwan MuUer's Handhuch has been of the greatest 
help. If it could be expanded to an adequate extent it might fulfil all 
requirements. The lines are laid down for a complete history of the growth 
of Latin style. Several years' continuous work have assured me more and 
more of the value of Georges' Lexicon. It would be ungrateful not to 
mention also the names of Sittl, Miodonski and Koffinane. Becker, 
Kretzschmann and Koziol, the writers on Apuleius, the author most akin to 
Cyprian in style, have been of great service. On Tertullian I have only 
seen the excellent paper by Kellner in the Theol. Quart alschrift, 1876, 
and Kolberg^s and Bonwetsch's writings. 

^ E. g. 226. 10 oonsHtuere audet alitid altare . . . nee scire quoniam sq., 
250. 19 ante est ut sciamus . • . tuncfacere sq., 352. 19 dixUti per nos fieri 
et quod nobis deheant imputari omnia ista, 373. 19 nisi iterum pieias diuina 
suhueniens iustitiae et misericordiae operibus ostensis uiam . . . aperiret, 
386. I ad corroborationem fidei et dileciionem Deif 405. 13 untisquisque cum 
naseitur » . . initium sumit a laorimis et quamuis adhuc omnium neseius et 
ignarus nihil aliud nouit . . . quamflere, 408. 18 «^ fratri in te peccanti non 
tantum septuagies septies sed omnia omnino peccata dimittas, 422. 9 Saul 
quoque rex ut Dauid odisset . . . quid aliud quam zeli stimulus prouocauit f 
220. 25 f., 250. 12 f., 385. 10 £, &c. Tenses are constantly confused and put 
in wrong sequences; 197. 14, 239. 6, 260. 3, 329. 16, 330. 20, 384. 13, 401. 
I, 429. 14, &c. Indicative often in dependent clauses; 339. 18, 392. 20 f., 
419. 10, &c. 
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Epp, 6, 10, a8 and 37, laudations of the Confessors, or Ep, 58 
to the people of Thibaris, which Ebert ^ describes as showing 
the most brilliant and chamcteristic aspect of Cyprian's style. 
Such letters, if they ought to be so called, are hardly less 
ornate than the Ad Bonatum, On the ground, then, of the 
substantial identity of Cyprian's style throughout his writings 
no distinction has been made between different parts of them 
in this paper, and all are cited simply by page and line of 
Hartel's edition. 

All Cyprian's undoubted works are reviewed here. Ep. 
33, of which some doubts have been expressed, has been 
included, though of course it can contribute little. But the 
Quod Idola Dii non eint has been excluded. There has been 
much discussion as to its genuineness, which there is no room 
to recapitulate here. It must suffice to say that its jerky 
style, its paucity of conjunctions, the want of any reference to 
it, and of any repetition of its language in other parts of 
Cyprian's writings, though he so constantly repeats what he 
regards as happy phrases, together with the use of terms 
which he never employs ^, have convinced me that it is not 
his. Yet even if the treatise be genuine, the loss to a know- 
ledge of Cyprian through its exclusion is not great. It is 
a mere cento from known and perhaps unknown sources, 
much more clumsily compiled than Cyprian's adaptations 
from TertuUian ^. In spite of the advocacy of Wolfflin and 
Matzinger, I have not felt justified in using the De Spectaculis 

^ Litterafur des Mittelalters, p. 63. He selects § 9 for special commendatioa. 
Ep. II. § 8 is at least its equal. Goetz, Gesch, d, Cypr, Litteratur, Basel,! 891, 
gives a good collection of ancient opinions on Cyprian's excellence as an orator 
and \7riter. 

' E.g. altare of a henthen altar 34. 14, uulgua 19. 2, 23. 11, 25. 10, 26. 18. 
llie subject is mentioned in various notes in the following pages. 

^ Jerome's witness {Ep, 70. 5) is the strongest claim that Quod Id. has to 
Cyprianic authorship. But quite apart from the question of the value of 
Jerome^B attestation, which is not too great, it is clear that spurious treatises 
had been &thered on Cyprian a generation earlier. Lucifer's use of the De 
Laudihus Martyrii shows that he had no doubt of its being Cyprian's work, 
and it has a place in the Cheltenham List. Quod Id, may well have no stronger 
claim, quite apart from internal evidence. 

VOL. IV, O 
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and Be Bono JPudiciliae as Cyprianic^; bat they again coald 
not have contributed much material. 

The text followed has of course been HarteFs. Little more 
can remain to be done for the Treatises, and the reader feels 
himself perfectly safe with that text \ But the Letters need 
much further investigation. There must be more meaning 
than has yet been discovered in the varying order of the Epp. 
in different groups of MSS., and even in MSS. closely allied, 
and more MSS. need to be collated ^. But even so the 
changes to be made cannot be considerable. 

§ 3. The most obvious characteristic of Cyprian's writings 
is their thoroughly rhetorical character, and their indepen* 
dence of Christian literary tradition. There were two 
considerable bodies of literature with which he might have 
shown afSnity, the Old Latin Bible and its kindred transla- 
tions from the Greek, and the writings of Tertullian. Of 
both his style shows independence, and of the former his 
constant attempt to improve upon the translators' Latin 
shows how little esteem he had for their work. 

One cannot help being struck by the small respect which 
Cyprian shows for the language of his Latin Bible \ which 
he quotes so constantly and so precisely. Apart from the 

* WoIflBin on De Sped, in Arekiv fur lat. Lex, viii, p. i ; Matzinger, Dee 
hi, Cyprianug Traetai De bono Pudicitiae, Niirnberg 1892. Each writer 
defends both treatises, and both can allege very strong grounds, though 
Matzinger*s proofs seem the more convincing. But the arguments of '\yeyman 
{Hiitt.Jahrhnch d. Gdrres Geselhchaft, 1892), Demmler (^TheoL QuartaUchrift^ 
1894) and Haussleiter {Theol. Literaturhlatt, 1894) raise serious difficulties. 
Their claim for Novatian of these two tracts and of Qaod Idola is less suocess- 
ful than their attack on Cyprian*s authorship. It seems impossible that the 
Siime pen could have written both Quod Idola and the other two. 

^ With the well-known exception of the TefHrnonia. 

' Of. Professor Sanday in Studia Biblica et EedeeiasHea, III. p. 2 1 7 ff., on the 
Cheltenham List. On p. 299 is a table giving a partial clue to the arrange- 
ment of letters. In Old Latin Biblical Texts II, Appendix II, the same 
writer has given some account of the Oxford MSS., and shown reason for 
supposing them well worth further examination. I have lately collated those 
that seem most important. 

* May I state my own strong conviction, for what it is worth, that there 
never was more than one original Old Latin version ? 
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termini tecinici of Christian doctrine and discipline, and from 
his own diction when alluding to Scriptural, and especially 
Pauline, language, there is no sign of any dependence. In 
spite of its rich vocabulary, in some respects superior to that 
of the Vulgate, the Old Latin version was clumsily executed 
and quite modem. By his extreme care in indicating that 
its words are not his own (see p. 252)^ Cj^prian seems to 
disclaim all responsibility for the translation which he had 
to use, and indeed its whole style is markedly incongruous 
with his own. There are a few Biblical phrases which he 
uses constantly and naturally, such as accipere per^onas^ am- 
hulare in lumine^ conuersatioj scandalum, tribulatio. But their 
character shows that they were part of the common Christian 
vocabulary, as they had been, no doubt, before the Bible was 
translated into Latin ^. But Cyprian not only, as a rheto- 
rician, disliked the style of the Latin Bible: he was also 
discontented with its vocabulary. It used many Greek words ; 
on a later page those which Cyprian retained are collected^ 
and it will be seen with what vigour, and in some cases with 
what success, he strove to eject them. Indeed, the whole of 
the next chapter, dealing with his ecclesiastical vocabulary, is 
an evidence of his purism in this respect. He wrote a long 
letter {Ep, 63) upon the Eucharist, without ever using the 
word eucAarislia ; daemon, mysterium, and others are almost 
banished, and throughout his works he never uses words so 
common as Paracleftis, parabola, proselytus, neophytu^^ brauium, 
though TertuUian freely used them all. The only Greek words, 
for which substitutes had been provided, which he constantly 
prefers are baptisma, because of heretical associations of tinctio 
(see p. 264), pre^yter^ because of the indefiniteness of senior, 
and laicus instead of plebeius. And there are few of the 
Greek terms of Church use for which he has not essayed to 

^ It would be mteresting to know when the Latin Bible, for its own sake, be- 
came venerable in the eyes of Christians. Lactantius seems to have as little respect 
for it as Cyprian, and Amobius even less. His allusions to definitely Chri«tian 
matters are expressed in thorooghly unbiblioal language. But in Jerome, 
Ambrose and AugUbtine a reverence for manner as w«U m for matter is evident. 

O 2 
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find a Latin synonym. Bat it is not only Greek words which 
are avoided by Cyprian. He is still more averse to Hebrew. 
Satan and Satanas^ common in Tertallian, are entirely absent. 
The only Hebrew word freely used is gehenna (374. 8, 483. 8, 
&c.). Mamona^ 381. 18, mbbatumy 720. 2, and a few more 
could not be avoided ^. 

But Latin words of modern or rude invention are disliked 
by Cyprian as much as Greek or Hebrew. The reader of the 
titles of the Tedimonia finds himself in the presence of words 
quite different from those which Cyprian elsewhere employs ; 
theological terms found only there or perhaps also in the 
carelessly written letters of the Baptismal controversy, which 
formed part of the original stock, but offended Cyprian's 
taste. Thus salnator only occurs Test, ii. 7 tit. and saluare 
only in the Baptismal letters, 790. 20, 809. 12, just as 
catecumenus is found in both Test. iii. 98 and 795. 16, and not 
elsewhere. Saluare was modem and probably undignified in 
sound ; Cyprian's many substitutes for it will be found in 
Ch. II. The most noteworthy is the old ceremonial term of 
heathen worship, sospitare^ 188. 25, 211. 9. Arnobius, 2. 74, 
another rhetorician, uses sospitator oli Christ. Cyprian's use of 
this word, of altare for the ara of the O. L., of uestigium for pes 
in the Baptismal ceremony of washing and kissing the feet, 
for all of which see the next chapter, was no doubt part of 
a deliberate plan for making Christian language more stately, 
and so recommending the Faith. 

Cyprian's extensive use of the Bible is certainly in part 
.•rhetorical. He renounced the direct citation of the classical 



' Greek and Hebrew words are marked as alien by their not being adapted 
to Latin forms. The pi. and aoc. of haeresis and esekomoloyesu should probably 
always be in -m and -in; cf. 227. 14, 423. 11, 524. 6, 781. 10, 800. i, 805. 21, 
806. 9; haereseos 772. 17; martyred 502. 19, &c. Propheten seems the 
normal form, as in Tertullian. Yet agapem 102. 5. Hebrew nouns, except those 
which are classical in form, as Pharao 328. 5, and Daniel, Hzechiel, &c., of 
the third declension (yet Samuel ace. 728. 20), are treated irregularly; e.g. 
Abraham is indeclinable 468. 19, 670. 6, 703, 19, but declined 704. 3, which, 
however, is Biblical. Hierosolyma (pi.) 660. 11, Sierusalem never. 
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writers, though he still employed them for ornamental 
allusions, and Scripture had to fill the place. It would be 
a very inadequate account of his motives to say that the 
Testimonia and Ad Fortunatum were composed for this end ^, 
but it would be easier to underestimate than to overestimate 
the rhetorical use made by Cyprian of his Bible, and especially 
of his own extracts in the Testimonia. The influence of this 
work over Christian literature for some generations after its 
compiler's death has probably not yet been realized. Yet 
when Cyprian himself is aiming at effect by means of florid 
diction, not by appeal to authority, he judiciously abstains 
from any suggestion of Biblical language. 

There is some evidence that Cyprian knew Irenaeus 
(Harnack, AUchristliche Literatur^ p. 267), and it may be more 
than an accident that the words praefiguratio 763. 14, and 
plasma 468. 12 should apparently occur for the first time in 
Irenaeus (5. 29, 2; and i. 18, 5. 11, 2), and then in C3rprian, 
though not in TertuUian. But there is no evidence that he 
knew any other translations into Latin ^. 

§ 4. Of Cyprian's dependence on TertuUian, his master 
according to Jerome's well-known anecdote, there can be no 
doubt. But it is entirely a dependence of matter, not of 
manner. No two styles can be more different. TertuUian is 
always concise, even to obscurity. His sentences, according 
to his own rules of art, are always well shaped ; he can never 
be accused of carelessness. But he is the most reckless of 
writers in the adoption of words of vulgar life, and in their 

* Yet cf. HauBsleiter'fl Cyprianttudieu in Comment Woelfflin, p. 379 ff. 
Speaking of the De Habitu Virginum he says, *Der firiihere Lehrer der 
Beredsamkeit benutzt die Sanunlung der ** Zeugnisse " unter dem rhetoriechen 
Gesichtspunkt der Topik ; ' and later ' Der kasuelle Anlass, die nothwendig 
gewordene Zurechtweisung der Virginee, bildet den Zettel des Gewebes. Den 
Einschlag liefem die Testimonia und der unerschopfliche TertuUian. Cyprian's 
Arbeit beacbrankte sich so auf die rhetorische Ausfiihrung/ 

' He may have known the Greek Irenaeus, not the Latin, which shows 
some signs of a ktter date. He certainly had a hand in the translation of 
Ep. 75, though that can only have been in improving a Latin version already 
made. 



i^ 
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invention for any momentary need. Cyprian, on the other 
h^nd, attains his effect by an amplitude of expression which 
degenerates often enough into mere verbosity, and is guilty 
from time to time of a sentence so prolonged and involved 
that its construction is lost or obscured. Indeed, he is a very 
careless writer, even at his best, as regards structure. Yet he 
is sparing in the use of new or colloquial words, and when 
he employs them it is almost always to obtain some rhetorical 
effect. For that purpose he is not afraid to endanger his 
sense, as will be seen from the passages given hereafter of 
language forced for alliteration, rhyme, &c.^ Few of the 
words which strike the reader as characteristic of Tertullian 
are found, except in isolated instances, in Cyprian. Oehler s 
index under the headings, for example, of adsignare^ capere^ 
censeii^ conuenire^ deputare^ dispungere^ elogium, and many more, 
shows words and idioms of frequent occurrence that are never, or 

^ See pp. 222,2 25, &c. In 728. 1 1 fP. is a question lost in a string of citations. 
£p. 41 begins with two sentences, one of twenty and the other of fifteen lines. 
Instances of grammatical carelessness in the Treatises have already been given 
on p. 1 92. The Letters have natarally even more errors. Some of his chief causes 
of confusion, beside those mentioned there, are the dependence of several 
clauses on one conjunction not repeated, as in 740. 9-23, where all depends 
on one cum ; cf. 298. 19 ff., 744. 20 ff., and many more ; clanses simply linked 
together without any subordination, or without any indication of the beginning 
of the i^>odoBi8, as 407. 22, 528. 23, 539. 9, 544. 15, 606. 13, 772. 18, &c. ; 
double relative clauses, as 589. 10, 643. 9, 699. 13; double conditional clauses, 
as 754. 12, 781. 11; the use of a participle for a relative or conditional clause, 
as 499. 23, 518. 14, 687. II ; the use of the genitive and ablative in many 
eccentric senses, and other causes which can only be dealt with in a discussion 
of syntax. Such grammatical peculiarities as seem to be rhetorically intended 
are mentioned later. Beside these must be named the omission of words or 
prefixes through a cognate preceding as 600. 22 tn tanto f rat rum religioeoque 
eonuentu (i.e. tarn reUgioiO), 628. 7 pari grauitate et faluhri moderatione 
(i. e. pariter salubri), so perhaps also 671. 19 talia ac tanta et mulfa exempla 
(i. e. tarn multa) should be read. With these may be compared ps.-Apul. Ascl. 
8 (33. 24 Goldb.) tantus et bonu», Hieron. Ep. 48. 12, toties et crebro. The 
prefix ccwt- is omitted 431. 23 conlaetare et gratulare melioribuf, 701. 2 
collegarum et sacerdotum ; cf. Apul. Apol, 40 (51. 15 Kr.) conexa et eatenata. 
Correlatives also are omitted occasionally, as 189. 17, 383. 24. Cyprian's 
mistakes usually occur near the end of his writings, and are especially common 
in the long controversial letters, of which he seems to have grown tired beforo 
they were finished. 
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most rarely, to be foond in Cyprian, whose own favourite words, 
e.g. blandiri, copulare^cumulare^grassariy magisierium, obsequium^ 
proficere^ repraesentare, are in no wise frequent in TertuUian. 
The only writing of Cyprian's which seems to show signs <rf 
his master 8 influence in style is Ep, 63, certainly one of his 
earliest compositions. It contains such words as taxare and 
laetificare (705. 19, 710. 18), which he afterwards avoids. 
Yet a fair proportion of the few needless Greek words 
employed are loans from Tertullian ; of. p. 296. 

The influence of Minucius Felix on Cyprian, or rather the 
wholesale borrowing from him in the Ad Doh.^ and the more 
moderate loans elsewhere (e. g. B. Pat. § 3, which contains qui 
non loquimur magna sed uiuimus (398. 21) from Min. Fel. 38. 6, 
which in its turn probably comes from Sen. j^. 26. 5 utrum loqtiar 
foriia an sentiam) is so obvious and well indicated already that it 
need not be retailed here. Their style also is very similar ^. 

§ 5' Cyprian's object in such treatises as the De Ilabitu 
Virginum and Be Patientia was no doubt to give his people the 
benefit of Tertullian's thoughts, while providing a substitute 
for writings which, however harmless themselves, would 
probably lead their readers on to Montanist works of the same 
author. A similar motive seems to have led Cyprian to com- 
pose the Ad Bouatutn. The philosophical writings of Apuleius, 
composed in that ornate style which was as pleasing to 
Cyprian's age as to himself, must have been a dangerous 
attraction to the less convinced Christians. In all probability 
they were written with a deliberate religious purpose ; perhaps 
even the Metamorphoses were composed by Apuleius in order 
to attract his readers to the Mysteries, with an ecstatic account 
of which he ends his book. The Ad Bonatum appears to be 
a counterblast to such literature as this, probably to the 
very writings of Apuleius which are extant. The theory of 
a definite purpose of presenting Christianity in its most 
pleasing aspect, as a mystery initiation into which brings new 

^ If evidence be still needed of the earlier date of Minadus, I liaFe given 
a small proof on p. 225. 
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life and joy, and presenting it vaguely, without revelation of 
itB inward teaching, but with all the attractions of what 
passed for the highest eloquence, seems a better account of the 
work than the supposition usually entertained, that it is the 
crude and florid production of a new and ill-instructed convert. 
No stress need be laid upon the apparent autobiography which 
it contains ; a neophyte in his first enthusiasm is the natural 
speaker in such a composition. It is a piece of literary work- 
manship, and only in that light can it be judged. Its style 
is no evidence that it was written soon after Cyprian's con- 
version. He was emphatically a man of his day, and his 
generation regarded such writing with admiration. Tertullian 
had already set the example of a Christian teacher indulging 
in rhetorical display, and that without any excuse of possible 
usefiilness. The de Pallio, with its elaborate antitheses and 
assonances and all the artificial graces of the time, its minimum 
of Christianity and its adulation of the Severi, is as clearly 
written for the sake of words as Fronto's praises of Smoke and 
Dust or anything in the Florida of Apuleius. Cyprian had 
at least a serious subject, if he treated it somewhat trivially. 
At any moment during his episcopate the need for a rhetorical 
antidote to rhetorical pagan tracts may have arisen, and when 
the need arose his education enabled him to supply it. That 
his standard of taste did not change is shown by Ep. 76, which 
contains some of his most highly coloured rhetoric, written 
under the inspiration of approaching martyrdom within a few 
weeks of his death ^. That such an indirect reply to pleas 
for paganism might naturally be made is shown, I think, 
conclusively by the A^clepius attributed to Apuleius. Unless 
I am entirely mistaken, that piece is translated from the 
Greek by a deliberate imitator of the writings of Cyprian. 
Cyprian found it necessary to show the world that Christian 

^ Against this view of tbe Ad Don. mast be set Augustine^s statement that 
it was his work as a new convert. Doctr. Chr. 4. 14. This, at any rate, has 
been the view nsaally taken of Augustine^s meaning. Bat does he necessarily 
imply more than that Ad Don, stood at the beginning of his copy ? 
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literature could be as attractive as heathen ; a generation later 
the literary advantage was on the side of Christianity. 

It woald be impossible to show any direct influence of 
Apuleius on Cjrprian, though nothing can be clearer than the 
fact that both had been trained in the same school of rhetoric. 
The writers on the style of Apuleius might, with a very small 
amount of change, turn their books into treatises on Cyprian. 
There is only one of Apuleius' devices, the use of diminutives, 
which is not also employed by Cyprian^. Apuleius, a leisurely 
writer aiming at nothing but eflfipct, uses his tricks of style 
with much more frequency than Cyprian; yet Cyprian has 
them always at command, and on occasion, as in the Ad Bon,^ 
the perorations of most of his treatises and the panegyrical 
letters, can use them as lavishly as Apuleius himself^. The 
symmetrical arrangement of balanced clauses, the constant 
pleonasm (for Cyprian when striving to be eloquent will 
always use two words in preference to one), the alliteration, 
the rhyme, the poetical diction, the forced metaphors and 
combinations of incongruous words, and all the artifices of 
style are to be found in both ^. Though this paper is confined 

^ Clausula 287. 5 and eummula 479. 2, 701. 6 are Cyprian's only diminutiyes 
of the first declension, and they are not employed for mere efiect. Morula, 
500. II, is not Cyprian's own, but quoted by him from the words of the 
recipient of a vision. Diminutives in -culum are fairly numerous, but only 
eonuentiisulum 220. 23, 683. 6 and corpiuculum 201. 4, 761. 5 are diminutive 
in more than form. 

* Kretzschmann, De latinUate L. ApuUiU Konigsberg, 1865, p. 9 notes the 
excessive symmetry of Apuleius, uix autem diet potest quam creber ac nimius 
fuerit Apuleius in omnibus his dictionis floscidis {vApi<ra, Sec.) studiose appe- 
tendis. Kretzschmann, Becker and Koziol on Apuleius are all useful to 
a reader of Cyprian, if only to teach him the wide use of pleonasm in this 
school, and to recognize the superabundance of synonyms without trying to 
torture them into difierences of meaning. 

' Apuleius' quaint rhyme with adverbs in -atim, Met. 8. 15 (144. 14 
Eyss.) non laciniatim disperso sed cuneatim siipato commeatu has an ex^ict 
parallel in Cyprian 598. 21 ostiatim per muliorum domos uel oppidatim per 
quasdam eiuitates discurrenteSf where Cyprian has an assonance as well, and so 
excels his rival. What could be more Cyprianic than Met. 4. 19 (68. 4 Eyss.) 
his omnibus salubri consilio recte dispositis ? Yet it refers to the arrangements 
for a burglary. 
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to one writer, it may be suggested tliat a comparison of the 
style of different anthors with the text-books of rhetoric 
would cast much light on the history of education under the 
Empire, and might be a more certain guide to localization than 
the study of words, which has been pursued so vigorously of late. 
§ 6. Apuleius is not the model of Cyprian ; they were only 
trained in the same school, whatever it may have been ; it 
was, at any rate, not that of Fronto. But Cyprian owes 
a direct debt to Seneca. In the next chapter (p. %^\) one 
striking metaphor, that of the gladiator for the Christian, 
has been pointed out as common to both. This is only 
one of several thoughts which Cyprian owes to the Stoic 
' philosophy of Seneca. As illustrations of hardship the 
Stoic often dilates on torture, the eculetis^ the lamiiiae^ the 
from itiscripta, the wild beasts, &c., dangers which were 
much more real to the Christian. Hence not only the 
general sense of Seneca, but even turns of language are 
reproduced; Sen. Dial, i. 4. 11, uulnera praebere uulneiibus 
(Cypr. 491. 17 torqnei-entiir . . . iam non membra sed uulnera\ 
for the thought c£ MarL Polyc, la), Ep. 66. 18 nihil interesse 
utrum aliqiiis in gaudio sit an in eculeo iaceat ac toHorem lasset^ 
Ep, 71. 5 *i uirtutem. adamaneruf quidquid ilia contigerit tibi . . . 
faustum felixgue erit ; et torqneri si modo iacueris ipso iorquente 
securior sq. : Dial. 5. 3. 6, Ep. 14, 5, &c. (cf. Cypr, 192. 9, 491. 
I3> 58 2« 19? &c.). But Cyprian borrows from Seneca on 
other themes also, and his words as well as his thoughts ; 
Ep, 94. 56 properantis muudi uolubilem cursum = Cy^r, 577* ^ 
reuertentis anni uolubilem circulum, Dial. 5. i. 5 ^ccessiis lenes et 
incrementa fallentia^ cf. Cypr. 209. 13, 247. 26, &c., Ep, 83. 
27 retine7'e rectum tefiorem^62i. 17, 725. 9, Dial. 5. i. 4 ira 
praecipitat= 225, ii (cf. 5. 20), though this may be Virgilian, 
Aen, 2. 317; words frequent in both and similarly used are 
aestuare, Jiuctuare, injlari, inconcussus, proficere (of moral pro- 
gress), repraesentare. The Ad Don. especially is full of 
reminiscences of Seneca ^ 

^ Cf. with 8. 25 aruinae toris sq. Sen. Ep. 15. 2 ; with 9. i carius perire, 
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The only other prose writer whom Cyprian evidently knew 
is Cicero. Though no educated writer of post- Augustan date 
could fail to show the influence of Cicero, yet there can be 
none who is less indebted to him than Cyprian. In Ad Bon, 
1 (3. 13) dum erratici jjalmittim lapsns . . . repunt there is an 
imitation of De Senectiite 5 a, witis serpetis mnltiplici lapsu et 
erratico; and 668. 15 sq. suggests contemjm Catilinae glcufio9. 
Beside these there seem to be only little expressions which 
might naturally cling to the memory, such as turbo et tern- 
peetas 210. 17, 618. 2, praepropera festifiatio 717. 11, expug- 
vator 7natrimonii alieni 644. 10. Two of Cicero's words, 
higressio 193. 15, and impugnatio (six times: see Harters 
index), seem to have been revived by Cyprian, after an 
intervening period of neglect. 

§ 7. Among existing poets one cannot be sure that Cyprian 
knew any but Virgil. Lucretius, whom TertuUian and 
Lactantius know well, Arnobius too well, is never copied. 
Arhorei fetus ^^0^, 2 from Georg, i. ^^^ frondea tecta 3. 14 from 
Georg, 4. 6i,furiata mens 434. 11 from Aen, 2. 4oy,Jl7ictuans 
uario mentis aestu 239. 13 (and 300. 16) from Aen. 4. 532, 
hihat licet gemma 13. 24 from Georg. 2, 506, fanda atque 
infanda 630. 17 from Aen, i. 543, &c., and, most clearly of all, 
367. 24 quando et hi agro inter cultas et fertiles segetes lolium 
et auena dominetur (alluded to again 385. 9) from Georg, 1. 154 
interque nitentia culta Infelix lolium et steriles dominantur 
auenae; probably also 577. 14 per uicissitudines metisium trans- 
meauit hilernum from Aen, 1. 266 ternaque transierint RutuUs 
Aiberna subactis (cf. p. 305, n.) are evidences that Cyprian 
could quote his Virgil, while 4. 8 exilis ingenii angusta medio- 
critas . . . nnllis ad copiam fecundi caespitis culminibus ingra- 
uescit from UcL i . 68 congestum caespite culmen proves that he 
could forget or mistake his meaning. Areafruges terit 304. 24 
recalls TibuUus i. 5, 22 area dum messes sole calente teret, 

Ep. 115. 8 earius inepH. Ad Dan. $ 12 suggests Sen. Ep. 115. 8 ff. and Din/. 
I. 3, 10 ff. But cf. especially Ad Don. $ 10 (and Ad Dem, $$ 10, xi) witb 
Dial. 4. 7. 3, and 4. 8. 2, 
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Sut it is probable that there are also citations from Seneca's 
tragedies. Their language, of course, has many resemblances 
to that of the moral writings, and also to prose rhetoric of 
Cyprian's school. In no play is this so strong as in the 
Hercules Oetaeus, But 355. 23 9i terra nitu ptilueris sqnaleat 
is very possibly from Phaedr, 471 orhis iacehit squalido turpi* 
situ ; cf. 830. 2 squalent membra . . . situ et sorde deformia^ 
which suggests a dislocated hexameter. Viuax jlamma 368. 
16 occurs in Med. 8a6, cornpage rupta 491. 16, though in a 
different sense, in Oed. 580 (plural Here. Oet. 11 35, 1228) and 
obductae fores 10. 25 Here. Oet. 1548. These also may be 
reminiscences. 

There are at least two more instances of apparently hexa- 
meter lines, from unknown poets, cited indirectly; 353. 10 
nouella ac uegeta iuuenta poUerei which suggests uegeta pollere 
iuuenta ; cf. auena dominetur already cited, and 646. 23 
carinam jpraeualidis et electis roborihus intexe^ which may be 
from roboribus ualidis intexe carinam^ and also one iambic 
senarius with its two last words transposed, 474. 7 nemo diu 
tutus est periculo proximus ^. 

Beside these instances of actual verse, Cyprian's diction is 
' at least as full of poetical elements as that of any post- 
Augustan writer. Taking only a few illustrations, and those 
confined to nouns, flra^*=' warfare' 495. 6, 526. 15, 654. 9, 
66^. 23, clades 224. 14, 302. 28, &c., labes 6. 4, &c., moles 15. 
10, &c., sordes (sing.) 104. 19, 830. 2, strages 358. 2T, &c., 
strues 13. 20, suboles 410. 6, &c., are in form or use poetical, 
as are aeuum^uita 6. 3, 364. 20, aefas^tempus 780. 14, 
germen 189. 12, gleba 355. 24, meta (of a river) 7. 9, w^rj?(8ing.) 
678. 22, prex (sing.) 226. 8, 247. 9, 292. 12,408. 20, &c., sudor 

^ No one seems hitherto to have noticed this line. Professor J. £. B. Mayor, 
who recognizes that it is verse, has pointed oat that the thought is in Sem. 
Here. Fur, 326 f. nemo se tutodiu PericulU offerre tarn crdtris potest, but does 
not know the line itself. It is not in Wolfflin*s Fuhlilius 8yra». Jerome, Up, 
30. 14 has nemo, ut heatus Cyprianus ait, satis tuttis perictdo proximus, 
Tertullian Natt. i. 20 similarly transposes two words of the Hesiodic line to 
adapt them to proBe ;sicfiffulu8 Jiff ulo,faherfahro inuidet. 
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(of a fountain) 353. 16, conamina 687. 15, lumina =i^ eyes ' 8. 2,4, 
10. 26, j)iffnora=zlileri 388. 11, 26, Sec} So also with com- 
pound expressions: classicum vocis 317. 11, grana pretiosa^ 
^jewels' 197. 25(notmGeoTgesy, durugacferreus ^^39. ly.eidm 
turbidum 249. 4, stipinae manus 330. 19, pauperes uenae 353. 4, 
laborata monilia 259. 14, Ixmgaeua uita 353. 25, ^?rz^(? tempore 
518. 20, geminVfS agon 580. 4, Candida lux 230. 11, 369. 24, 
577. 13 (also in Apuleius, Met. 6. 20, p. 109. 23 Eyss.), 
jlammis ambientidtis medios 221. 8, lassa domus 313. 2, y<>«* 
senectute deficieyis 353. 16, animalia uergente 9itu ad terram 
depressa 362. 16, and many more. The use of simple for 
compound verbs may also be regarded as poetical, e.g,forare 
nauem 304. 2^^^=. perforate ^formare^reformare 402. 12^ premere 
^opprimere 244. 21, quaerere 694, 8, 747. 22, signare=adsig^ 
nare 15. 15, spectare^expectare 539. ii, sternere 362. 21, 
9uadere^per9uadere 478. 4, sumere^accipere 378. 4, 519. 16, 
and constantly, tergere 494. 5, uertere 218. 10. 

A writer so diffuse as Cyprian could neither use nor 
originate many proverbial expressions. Otto, in his SpricA- 
worter der Bdmer and Weyman in his review of that book in 
WolSHnB Arciiv, 8, p. 397, have gleaned what there is ; 6. 13 
in propria^ laude9 odiosa iactatio e^ty 13. 27 and 245. 11 possi^ 
deri magis quam pos^idere, 202. 19 non est ad magna facilis 
adscensns, 419. jo de scintillis conflare incendia, 421. 2gladio sua 
perimi, 431. 20 unde u%ilneratus fueras inde curare ^ 5^5* ^^ 
parum est adipisci aliqnid potuisse, plus est quod adeptus es posse 
seruarCy 617. 6 quasi mutasse sit hominem mutare regionem^, are 
the most interesting. To these must be added nemo diu tutus 
est periculo proximus 474. 7, cited above. Semel uincit qui 
staiim patitur 577. 3, is perhaps the source of the proverb 
nincit qui patitur^. 

^ A. Fuuck in WolfBin*8 Archivy 7, p. loi, states that Cyprian is the first 
to use pignora systematically as a substitute for liberi. 

* Cf. Tert. Ees. Cam. 7 Ruhentis Mans grana eandentia. 

* This must be simply proverbial, not Horatian. There is no other possible 
allusion to that poet. 

* Professor J. E. B. Mayor finds the words imbedded in the Catonis 
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§ 8. There is no source from which Cyprian draws more 
freely than his own writings. Phrases, and even long 
sentences, which he regards as effective are repeated, and 
this not only in hasty letters written about the same time, 
but also in his more elaborate productions separated by 
intervals of years. Felicitous expressions must have been 
stored up either in his memory or in his common-place book 
for repetition. One sentence in Ad Ben, 3 (5. 18 ff.) neceMe 
est, ut sofebaty uinolentia inuitet^ inflet superbia^ iraeundia mflam- 
mety rapacifas inquietet, crudelilas stimulet, amhitio delectet, 
libido praecipitett the alliterations and rhymes of which pleased 
him, is repeated with modifications in Un, 16, and Mort. 4 
(225. 9, 299. 18), and reminiscences of it are found in Bern, 10 
and Z. L, 6 (357. 27, 423. 6) ; so with sol radial eq. in Jhn. 
14 and Op, 25 (15. II, 393. 27). The very effective con- 
clusion of the Be Opere et Eleemost/nis, in pace uincentibns 
coronam caudidam pro operibus dabil, in perseeutione pro passioue 
(femiuahity is repeated from the end of Ep. 10, and the thought 
occurs again 577. 16. Other instances are 241. i negotiaHonis 
quaestnosae nundinas aucupari=^i^, 22; 239. 11 aunlsam 
uiscerum nostrorum partem =521* 12 ; 14. 20 adridet ul saeuiat 
sq. = 202. 14; 13. 13 cadueis tiotis sq. = 390. 20 ff. ; 35. 10 
Melius eompendio breuiante digesttf^= 224. 2, where the sense 
is quite different; 10 1. 12 praeceptorum (/rande compendium =^ 
287. 25 ; 214. 5 foils . . . exundare . . . difundi=^53. 15, 411. 
22, and cf. 642. 15 ; 301. 22 imbrem nubila serena suspendunt=i 
352. 9 ; 351. 2 oblatrantem te . , , et obstrepentem, cf. 229. 13 
and 602. 3 (Tert. adu. Marc, 2, 5 if^it, canes . . . latranf'es in 
Beum ueritatis). Many more instances might be given ^. 

Monosfieha (Riese, Ant^^. Lot, 716. 42^ qui uinH seat paiitur pro temp<fre 
uincit^ but does not know the source of the usual form. Tert. in dilating on 
the subject in Apol. 50 does not put the thought in the form of an aphorism. 

^ I think it miglit be shown that in some small particulara Cjprian^s 
language varied from time to time; that cudhuc ingupei, porro autem, pariier 
et, and some other expressions, are only found within certain periods. This 
might be of use in fixing the date of some of the Treatises, which is not so well 
ascertained as that of the Epp. 
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§ 9. We may begin our study of the details of Cyprian's 
style with the rhetorical tropes*. Of several of these he 
makes little use ; to others he is devoted. Of metaphorical 
language, especially, good and bad, his writings are full. 
Some of it is poetical, some scriptural in origin; perhaps 
none is very striking. His enemies are lues^ et pestes 219. i, 
Patrijmssiani , , , et ceterae haereticorum pestes et gladii et 
uenena 781. 14 (gen. of definition), and similar words are 
common. Other metaphors are varietas uitiorum 359. 19^; con^ 
lidentium uoluntatum divortium 215. 8 ; animae tinea, cogitationum 
tabes ^pectoris mhigo 423. 17 ; adulteria colorum 199. 5 ; in odium 
persecutionis facihus liuoris exarsit 422 5 (cf. 358. 10, 424. 6) ; 
interfector poenitentiae 694. 4 ; nttbilum liuoris 426. 6. Verbs 
are still more often so employed, e.g. eopire dolorem, &c., 
685. 9S ollatrantiumfiuctuum incursus 667. 24, domtts iam lasm 
iam fatigata 313. 2, efossi et fatigati mantes 353. 3, calcare 
camificinam 339. 24, mutilare gloriam, &c. 238. 23, 794. 10, 
841. II (cf. amputare 425' i6y castrare 204. ^), seminare gloriam, 
&c. 577. 19, &c., destruere castitatem, tteritatem, &c. 420. 4, 
and often, gubernandae ecclesiae libram tenentes 744. 16, antiqua 
ilia contra episeopatum meum uenena reiinentes 591. 9, and 
many more. 

Metonymy in Cyprian is almost confined to the use of 
abstract for concrete nouns (cf. Volkmann, op, cit, p. 424 n.), 
which is carried to an excessive degree; 652. 17 pacem non 
deHciis sed armis damus, 387. 12 patrimonium copiosum cum 
indigentium pauper tate communicanSy 421. 17 alia ilia sublimitas 
(i. 0. Satan ; cf. Quod, Id, 8, p. 25. 14), 190. 18 quodsi Christum 
continentia sequitur et regno Dei uirginitas destinatur, 501. 18 

' As daerafied by Volkmann, Rhetor ik der Griechen nnd Rdmer, p. 415 if. 
Examples could no doabt be given of others than those mentioned, bat they 
would be in no way characteristic of Cyprian's style. 

' Does this plural occur earlier than Tert. An. 30 (350. 11 Beiff.), Apol, 20, 
&c? Cf. 352. 8. 

* A medical metaphor; ct uarietas leprae 226. 25, Sen. N.Q. 3. 25. 11. 

* P. Geyer's argument fix>m this word in Wolfflin's ArcJiiv 8. 477 is spoiled 
by his neglect of Cyprian and Arnobius. 
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rogemtis . . . cito latebri^ nostris etpericulU 9ubueniri=zlatentUni9 

et joericlitantibus. Mediocritas nostra^ego^ loi. 15, &c., is 

very common (see p. 273); conscientia uestra apparentlj is 

used for tu 656. 16, and elsewhere. Other instances are cum 

plebis inaequalita$ discreparet 497. 14, adunationi^ nodrae cor- 

pu9 unum 698. 21, cum omnium lapti9mo communicant 800. 2 

and 805. 17, circumuenire solitudinem singulorum 693. i. 

'*** Abstract periphrases are constantly used for Deu9, cf. p. 244. 

Cyprian makes no excessive use of coUective abstracts; 

fratemitas is, of course, common ; nouaJratcmitas=* Cain and 

Abel '421. 23, cf. germanitcLS Thebanorum^ Quod. Id. 8 (25. 18) ; 

conuiuium=conuiuae 16. 11, atidientia=zauditores 4. 14, and 

others^. Such abstracts are not only used of persons ; 600. 

1 7 episcopate tut ordjuationem singulorum auribus intimauimtis 

and the like are very frequent^. 

Here may be classed the use of concrete plurals for 
abstracts' ; cf. 357. 13 delicta mendaciorum^ libidinum, frau- 
dium, crudelitatiSj impietatis^ furoris^ where they are combined 
with singular abstracts, 510. 2 gubemacula ecclenaez^guberuatio, 
674. 2 ftaufragta, 728. 4 mens praua et faUam lingua et odia 
uefienata et sacrilega mendacia, and many more. Conversely, 
• plaral abstracts in a concrete sense are common : laudes, 
uirtuteSf gloriae, as in classical writers. 

But Cyprian also frequently changes the meaning of words 
at his own convenience. Formido=i^ object of fear' 209. 10 is 
classical; but he ventures on discrimen for trutina 218. 18 

^ Cyprian falls far short of other Christian writers ; Vita 5 (A. xcv. 24) 
per omnes adit us sollieita caritas cirouibat; Firm. Mat. ^rr. 27. 3 ut his 
omnibutt (sc. typis) quasi per gradus quosdam ad lignum erueis salus hominum 
perueniret^ol ca)(6fAfvoi; Victor Vit. i. 25, &c. 

' Abstracts with a genitive are constantly employed ; ueritas grows quite 
monotonous, used as it is in 779. 8 sanetifleandi salutaris aquae ueritate ; cf. 
2 33* 16} 305. i3> 341. ii> 379* 23, &c.; %o fides often, e.g. 660. ^fide deuotionis 
B deuotione fideli, A characteristic example is 2 1 1. 18 quos detinere non potest 
in uiae ueteris caecUate cireumscribit et deeipit noui itineris errore. Other 
good instances are 337. i, 424. 10, 631. 23, 675. 15, 780. 22. 

' Cf. Wolfflin in his Arehiv, 5. 492, for instances from De Aleatt, So in 
Hieron. Ep. 69. 3 effusio sanguinis et instar suis in omni caeno Ubidinis 
uolutabra « uolutaiio. 
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(cf. examen 528. 4, 66^. 7), *^»^W^*=' quarrelsomeness' 409. i, 
tenacitas ac firmitas parallel with uinculum and fundamentum 
407. a6, and conversely firmamentum for firmita% 489. 10, 
conluuio for inquinatio 644. 12, Jacinus for ' guilt ' (not * crime ') 
679. 20^. Instances of verbs with forced and unusual mean-< 
ings are also common ; see perstringerey praestringere^ perstre- 
pere^ praestruere in HarteVs index, promittere 493. 10, 
594. 4, proruere 528. 15, 598. 10, occurrere^succurrere 523. 
19, subducere 8. 11, and many more. He delights in devis- 
ing new shades of meaning, giving a personal subject or 
object to a verb never so used before, or otherwise showing, 
his ingenuity ^ 

Periphrasis is excessively common. Cyprian's devotion to* 
abstract nouns marks his style off from that of the classical 
writers, and often even impedes his sense, as in 517. 4, 571. 14, 
600, 1 , 656. 1 4, 743. 1 7 . Cremabit addictos ardens semper gehenna 
et uituicibus Jlammis tiorax poena 368. 16, combines pleonasm 
with periphrasis ; cf. uermium edax poena = vermes 410. 9. 
Another curious periphrasis is 243. 21 cui efiim non nascenti 
adque morienti relinquenda qtiandoque pairia? where nascens 
adque moriens is put for mortalis, A periphrastic use of circa 
is as common in Cyprian as in other late writers, 478. 12, 
616. 18, 674. 2, &c. 

Hendiadys is not very common except with verbs ; prope- 
rare et uenire^properanter 509. 13, cum ad me litteras direxerint 
et petierint=petentes 519. 14, cum manna deflueret et . , . 
ostenderet 763. 14, and the like. The substantives come 
rather under the head of amplification or extension of mean- 
ing, as 402. 8 crtulelitas necis et effusio sanguinis, 259. 15 
ind' amenta per egrina et sericas uestes, 577. 6, 710. 14, &c., many 
of which are cited in § 19. 



* Faeinus represents dyofda in Mt. 24. I a in Cyprian's Bible, 335. 18; 
Valg. iniquitaa, Jerome has only allowed the word to survive in three cases 
in the Vulgate ; all of these are in the usual sense. 

^ So with adjectives ; auccineta diligentia loi. 9, delieaia congresHo aoa. 17, 
and others which normally would be used of persons, not of abstractions. 

VOL. IV. P 
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Of hyperbaton there is one remarkable form, found also in 
Apuleins ^, by which one of two eo-ordinate words is separated 
by a copula from those which qualify or agree with it ; 524. 
2 incammodo aliquo et infirfnUatispericiUo^incommodo et perieulo 
infirmitatis, 603. i supersederunt et ad no9 redire noltieruut^, 
614. \o perfidiae et haereticae prauitatis, 660. 14 proclamdntes 
etfdem 9uamj>er haec uerba testantes, 518. 16, 538. 4, 670. 17, 
768. 22,795.43. 

•'•Cyprian often displaces his words, sometimes with awk- 
ward results, though there can be no doubt that he does it 
deliberately. Dependent words are frequently pushed to the 
front, as in the very clumsy instance, 627. 13 secundum quod 
tamen antefuerat destinatum, pentecutione sqpita cum data esset 
facultas in unum conuemendiy copiosus episcqporum numerus^ sq. ; 
cf. 740. 3 obrepere autem si hominibus Basilides potuity Deo 
non potest^ which may be excused by epiploce with the pre- 
ceding obrepsity 368. 20, 404. 24, 411. 4, 789. 14 (where et 
qui^qui et), &c. Usse especially is often prefixed; 387. 21 
quo amplior fuerit pignarum copia esse et operum debet maior 
inpensa, 5. 15, 398. 23, 623. 4, &c. In 243. 21 obscurity is 
caused not only by a strange periphrasis but by the putting 
of non before its natural place ; cf. 514. 16. Quid clauses are 
usually dislocated ; 200. i uiderint quid sibi nuptae blandiautur 

^ Met, 6. 31 (116. 16 Ey88.) ultra modum delictique saeuire terminum^ 
modum terminumque delieti; Plat. i. 15 (77. 7 Goldb.) pulmones loco ae tui 
genere eordi plurimum eomulunt ^ loco ac genere ; and perhaps elsewhere. It 
id an imitation of such poetical licence as Hor. Carm. 3.4. x i ludo fatigatum- 
que eomno, TibuUus i. 3. 56, &c. 

' To take this as hyperbaton for iupersederunt et noluerunt redire seems 
more reasonable than with Hartel (Preface, p. liii) to appeal to an unattested 
statement of Nonius that the verb supersedere may mean ' to be obstinate.* 
Bonsch, Seitr, 3, p. 80 agrees with Hartel. 

' So also in other writers among Cyprian's Spp, In 552. 8 (Novatian) the 
MSS. read tenoretn euangelici mgoria inlibatam dignitatem seruare. Hartel 
reads tenorcy but tenorem et is at least as near to the MSS., and quite possible 
according to this idiom. So Cornelius (613. 15) malitia et inexplehili auaritia, 
and Neraesi&nus (835. 3) where, for the MS. ut , . , eadauera (or cadauerxs) 
iptius publici hostis nerui eonciH ealearentur, eadauer et should probably be 
read, instead of et being inserted after kostie, as by Hartel. 

* This separation by a genitive of noun and adjective ii rare in Cyprian. 
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sq., 209. 4, 299. 10, 373. 18, &c. ; cf. the extraordinary quae 
cum uiris ad que uiroe sq., 200. 25. Prius longe quant 498. 18, 
multum malitia protracta 399. 18 (cf. 424. 22), and the like, 
occasionally occur. 

Adverbs and conjunctions are often put unnaturally late in 
the sentence. Namque is third 651. 17, 735. 23, elenim third 
771. 8, utique fourth 727. 12. Et also is often displaced, 
occurring once in the sixth place, 698. 21. Such arrange- 
ments as 264. 8 quam eontruiauemt nuper laetam faciet 
ecelesiam, 318. 13 si confectam et parafam iam uestem darem^ 
507. 2^poH covfessionem sanctijicata et inlustrata plus membra^ 
578. 21 in carne adhuc licet twbis positis, are common^. 

§ 10. Cyprian does not furnish many examples of playing 
upon language. Verbs are sometimes used in two senses ; 
e.g. 383. 17 seruas pecuniam quae te serttata non sertuit, 403. 5 
ti admissum f acinus agnoscant . . . ad praemium regni caelestis 
admittitj 466. 4 sed aliis terram colentibus ilia (sc. leuitiea 
tribus) tantum Deum coleret^ 688. q,\ ut , . . magis petant fundi 
pro se preces adque orationes antistitis quam ipsifundant sangui- 
nem sacerdotis, 711. 12 nos omnes portabat Christus qui et 
peccata nostra portabat^. So with substantives ; 402. 14 «^ 
. . . pa/mis in faciem uerberaretur qui palmas ueras uincentibus 
trihuit ; cf. 724. 18 w uero apud insanos furor insanabilis perse^ 
uerauerit, and 616. 10 Nouatiani et Nouati nouas . . . machifias^ 
which never recurs, obvious though it is. Perhaps the only 
instances of oxymoron djce grande conpe?idinm no. T2, 287. 25 
(cf. Aug. C, JD. 4. 21 magnum conpendium\ magfia et diuina 
breuitas 288. ly/etus sterilis, nubila serene 30T. 20, 22. Cyprian 
indulges in few conceits ; 582. 21 the confessors' feet are bound, 

^ ExampleB of tropical language not bo often used by Cyprian are, (i) the 
proleptic use of adjectives 13. ii, 353. 25, 378. 15, 741. 12 ; (2) litotes, only in 
such mild expressions as non facile = n€quaquam 320. i, and often, and similarly 
minus f minime and a few more; (3) hyperbole 239. 11 auulsam uucerum 
nostrorwm partem (repeated 521. 12, and perhaps suggested by Hor. Carm, 
2. 17. 5), 491. 17, 528. 5, 679. 23; (4) brachylogy, such as is classed by 
Volkmann (p. 423) under synecdoche, 217. 25, 427. 3, &c, 

^ Ordinary zeugma is common enough in Cyprian ; 481. 6, 693. 6, &c. 

P 2 
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yet they are trampling on the serpent^ (cf. 619. 6), 710. 21 
wine changed to water, 829. 10 gold carried to the mine. 

§ II. Nothing is more characteristic of Cyprian than his 
striving after symmetry in the formation of his periods. Of 
parisosis many examples must necessarily be given in illus- 
tration of other figures, and therefore few are given here; 
3^3* ^5 i'^^ ^^^^^ caelestium regnorum uoluptas sine timore 
morietidi, et cum aelernitate uiuendi quam summa et perpettta 
felieitas^ where it is combined with rhyme, antithesis and 
chiastic arrangement^, 491. 10 uidit admirans praesentium 
mnltitvdo caekste ceriamen Dei et spiritale p^oelium Christie 
Hetisse seruos eiu9 uoce libera^ mente incorrupta, uirtute diuina, 
felis quidem mecularibus nudos, sed armisfidei credentis armato9, 
where there are two short instances of parisosis, JDei^ Christi 
being inserted to fill out the one, and credentis to complete 
the other, 365. 18 exultant semper in Domino et laetantur et 
gaudent in Deo suo, et mala adque aduersa mundi fortiter 
tolerant^ dum bona et prospera futura prospectant^ 740. i, &c. 
In the concluding section of Ad Dem.^ 370. 15-22, there is 
a succession of six groups of clauses, arranged by two, three 
and four, of nearly equal length ^, Indeed, Cyprian constantly 
for the purpose of balance inserts otiose words ; many of the 
instances cited under the head of amplification are due to this 
desire rather than to a simple preference for two words 
instead of one; cf. 201. 10 simul cum amictu nestis honor 
corporis . . . ponitur, 311. 11 uenturus ad Christi sedem^ ad 
regnorum caelestium claritatem lugere non debet et plangere^ sed 
potius secundum pollicitationem Domini^ secundum fidem ueri 
in profectione hac sua et translatione gaudere^ where secundum 
Jidem ueri, whatever it may mean*, is simply inserted to increase 

' Beading calcatus instead of galeatus; cf. p. 213 n. 

' Chiasmus is very common, e.g. 198. a 2, 204. 17, 390. 22, 694. 3. It is, 
of course, often combined with other figures, under which examples occur. 

' This equivalence makes Hartel's conjecture of a lacuna in line 17 unlikely. 
It is also probable that patri was meant to rhyme with caelesti, as or acta 
rhymes with sanguinis just before. 

* Cf. Fragm, luris Vat. $282; it seems to represent Cyprian's oommoii Jidea 
ueritatii^ fides uera. 
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the number of pairs to four. Other examples are 4^1. 1 1, 580. 
II, 598. 19 ff., in all of which words appear to be added in 
order to make one clause equal in length to another. 

One of the worst and most constant features of Cyprian's 
style is the monotonous arrangement of his words in twos and 
threes. Of the former many instances must be given here- 
after under amplification ; but even when he is not filling out 
his sentences with synonyms he is equally careful to save his 
words from standing alone ; cf. 237. 17 ade%t miliium CAristi 
eors Candida qui joersecutionis urgentis ferodam turbulentam 
stabili eongres€ionefugerunt, parati ad patientiam carceris, armati 
ad tolerantmm mortis^ where four substantives are provided 
with adjectives, and all is followed by a pair of symmetrical 
rhyming clauses. These again are followed by three rhyming 
clauses of equal length. Similarly 364. 7 per ipsa quae uos 
cruciant et fatigant probari et corroborari nos scimus et fidimus^ 
and 682. 14, where, to complete the symmetry, mere pleonasm, 
such as poenas aeternas et supplicia perpetiia^ is admitted. For 
other examples of this love of pairs of words see p. 230. 

Though it not so easy to arrange words in threes as in 
pairs, Cyprian very frequently does it. Beside other instances 
given in this paper, such passages as 493. 3. 523, 4 (where et 
confessorum praesentiam^ in form if not in substance, seems due 
to this desire), 587. 11, 663. 23, 668. 12, 712. 8, are strong 
evidence for the use even where the reading is somewhat 
doubtful, as in 582. 22 and 746. 11 ^. The third co-ordinate 
word or phrase is often loaded for emphasis ; 669. 9 exaltatio et 
i?fJlatio et adrogans ac superba iactatio, 689. 2 nullus Dei sacerdos 

^ In 582. 22 Hartel reads et quamuis ligati neruo pedes essent, gaUatm 
terpens et ohtritiis et uictus est. But the MS. evidence is strong for calcatus 
and against galeatus, which is only read by P, qui plurima coniecturis 
peringeniosis uescauit (Hartel, Pref. p. xxxiii). Calcare and obterere are 
combined again in 438. 9 and 664. 20. In the last passage is a play upon the 
words caleiati and calcari ; here upon the lvj<if.i pedesy which yet are free. 
In 746. II uhi sit tutus accessus et salutaris introitus et statio secura the 
evidence is divided, in a badly attested letter^ between the insertion and omis- 
8ion of aecessus. Hartel brackets the word, but in a doubtful case Cyprian's 
usage is sufficient to turn the scale in its favour, as also in 646. 20. 
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sie infirmu9 e%t^ 9ic iacem et abiectus, sic inbecMifale humanae 
mediocritatis inualidns qui sq., 422. 10 innocentem, muerieardem^ 
with lenitate patiewfem, 243. 16, 390. 21, 505. 24, 681. 14, &c. 
Even a sixfold combination occurs, as in 687. 19, 730. 10. 
Many triple rhymes and pleonasms will be foand in §§ 14, 16 
Cyprian's range of sabjects naturally led him often to con- 
trast truth with error ; but the opportunities for symmetrical 
arrangement which antithesis gives had perhaps quite as much 
to do with his devotion to that figure. Antithesis real and 
unreal, combined usually with parisosis or other figures, 
abounds in his pages. Ep, 38, especially, contains little else. 
Such strings as 806. 5 fttccnmbat et cedat ecclena iaeretieis, 
lux tenebris^ fides perfidiae^ spes desperationi, ratio errori, 
immortalitas morti, caritas odio, ueritas mendacio, CArisfus 
anticArislOytiTe very common ; cf. Fort, 6 tit,, 593. 18, 687. 19, 

773- 5, &c. 

•-This love of symmetry is clearly manifested in numerous 

abrupt changes of voice in the verbs. In order to gain 

apparent uniformity the subject is violently altered and a 

passive introduced in the second half of a sentence, the first 

half of which has had a deponent verb ; e. g. 402. 24 fF. ille 

non loquitur nee mouetur nee maiestatem 9uam sub ipsa saltim 

passione profitetur; usque ad finem perseueranter ac iugiter 

tolerantur omnia ut consummetur in Christo plena et perfecta 

patientia, 410. 13 flp., 423. 10 ff., frc. Conversely, the firstclause 

is made to adjust itself to the second, 276. 24, &;c. 

§ 1 2. Certain grammatical devices are also freely used for 

rhetorical purposes. One of the most frequent is the use of 

plural abstracts, which is also chamcteristic of Apuleius (Koziol, 

p. 251). Instances are acerbationes 600. 21, administrationes 

629. 9, anxietates 405. 16, confessiones 481. 3, cmiflictationes 

299. II, and often, conluctationes 405. 23, conspectus 237. 15, 

dignationes (acts of favour) 500. 1 3, &c., infestationes 406. 4, 

501. II, meditationes 430. 14, miserationes 379. 24 (also Bibl.), 

postulationes 319. 12, tarditates 318. 25, ultiones ^6^, 8, 366. 

10 (Bibl.). 
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Here may altK) be placed the use of verbal Douns as 
attributes, which is very common, e.g. desertar ad^eela 13. 11, 
expugnator inimieu9 aoi. 18 (where inimicusiQ the substantive^ 
cf. subiilis inimicus 249. 10), inpium et peraecutorem [fratrem) 
404. 8, and especially peccator, as peecatar populus 273. 25, 
cf. 641. 7, 670. 5, 769. 2, &c. Cyprian extends this attri- 
butive use to substantives of other forms, as 3. 14 baiulae 
arundines, 13. 7 comes pompa (cf. 401. 10), 360. 24 index vox, 
581. 12 martyr lectoty 724. 6 mperstes crapula. In this respect 
Tertullian (cf. Sittl, Lokale FerscAiedenAeiten, p. no) far 
exceeds Cyprian, and Ambrose again leaves Tertullian in the 
rear ^ 

As in other third century writers * derivative adjectives 
constantly take the place of a subjective or objective genitive, 
and even of a prepositional expression. Dominicus and ec- 
clesiastieus especially are so used, e. g. 642. 23 ecclesiasticum 
corpus, 621. 5 litteris . , . quas ad me de uestra regressione et 
de ecclesiastiea pace ac fratema redintegratione fedstis, where 
the aim is uniformity, 319. 15, 656. 21, and often dominica 
confessio (by the martyrs), 309. 19 arcessitio dominica (c£ 
Pass. Perp, iSJin, dominicae passiones\ 390. i, 699. 15 num- 
maria cupiditas, quantitas, 652. 5 saturiias dominica (bestowed 
by the Lord), 204. 5 diuinum munus et pairiiimz=I)ei PatriSy 

411. 8 caput Imbulum, the last being a loan from Tertullian 
Jnd, 1. 

Present participles^ often of verbs which Cyprian uses in no 
other form, and in senses which cannot be distinguished from 
those of an adjective, are very common, e. g. adulantia blandi- 
menta 247. 11, angentes fortunae, iniuriae, &c., 14. 3, 301. 5, 

412. 15, 657. 22, 710. 17, discordans et dissidens 285. 16, 

^ It may be noticed that though Cyprian, like other writers after Liyy, uses 
substantives in 'tor to express a single act as well as a state or quality (cf. 
Schmalz, StilUtiky $ a in Iwan-Miiller's Handhuch), he is very sparing of such 
use ; 579. 8, 644. 10, 734. 13, and a few more. 

' E. g. Apuleius, see Koadol, p. 255 ; cf. Hildebrand*s note to AmobiuH, 
p. 449, and Zink on Fulgentius Myth. Other writers on late Latin authors 
make the same remark. Perhaps Amobius goes fuirtheit in this directioii. 
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discrepans 6o2. 7, exundafu 214. 6, 353. 15, 411. 23, fallens 
347. 26, 360. 21, 421. ly ferociens 7. 16, 484. 10,630. 22, 
frMtrang 13. 15, 390. 23, incursans 8. 5, 356. 25, 625. 6, 
lenocinans 198. 2(, multiplieans 241. 3, oblectans 4. 1 ; cf. 
Leonard's Introdaction, § 36. Such participles are often 
joined with an adjective ; 407. i, 507. 2, 629. 3, &c. 

The neuter plural of adjectives, with or without a genitive 
following, is also a favourite usage ; aduersa mundi 363. 22, 
431. 2, extrema mortis 724. 16, secreta et abdita mentis 383. 13, 
arcana cordis atque abdita 653. 6 (cf. 257. 12, 268. 26, 423. 5, 
563. 13 (Roman), Thielmann in Wolfflin's Archiv, 3. 490), 
occidua 353. 11, caelestia = caelum 204. 4 (for superna in 
the same sense see p. 285), amatoria 195. 17, canora musica 
420. 5 (cf. Apul. P^^. I. I, 64. 3, Goldbacher)| *^<ww fow^a 
352. 9, &c. 

Cyprian is very moderate in the combination of diflPerent 
• degrees of comparison. Superlative is followed by positive in 
239. 10 maximas eximiasque nirtutes, 313. 26 quam summa et 
perpetua felicitaSy 477. 13 summus et Tuapnus fructus, 672. 14 
summa et magna ; conversely, 394. 4 quam grandis et summa 
laetitia j superlative by comparative 288. 5 praecepta prima et 
maiora^ cf. 339. 2 ; comparative by positive 191. 11 meliora et 
diuinay 468. 16 frugaliores et innocentes cibi. Similar irregu- 
larities are 222. 7 inexpiabilis et grauis culpa, 293. 17, 504. 17 
(cf. 303. ig) frequenter ac semper, 576. 9 satis ac pl?irimum, 
687. 2 castra inuicta et fortia, 754. 16 quam sine spe sint et 
perditionem sibi maximam . . . adquirant sq. It will be seen 
that most of these are legitimate ; and it must be remembered 
that the irregular superlative had practically become positive. 
Comparative adjectives and adverbs, as in other late writers, 
are constantly used indefinitely or as equivalent to superlatives. 
There are nine instances in the short Ad Bon. ; cf. 104. 31, 
i^i' 5,483- 11,603. 8, &c. 

The Greek attraction of the relative, and the merging of the 
antecedent in it, is also common. This attempt at conciseness 
sometimes leads to obscurity, as in 582. 6, where the subject to 
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cui pltis licuit et coegitiaecclesia ^, the et marking the apodosis; 
cf. 282. 7, 287. 15, 306. 2, 386. 18, &c. Secundum quod is 
especially common in citations, 285. 17, &c. Harters Index 
is far from exhausting the instances. 

Certain other usages are adopted for rhetorical purposes, 
especially the historical infinitive, which is found five times, 
6. 6, 217. 20, 240. 21, 242. 14, 255. 12. Among these are 
both descriptive and narrative passages. The employment 
also of ut clauses in many and often strange senses', con- 
secutive, explanatory or other, as 195. 23, 569. 13, 678. 12, 
&c., of quod clauses aa 320. ly ne . , . perdant quod euaserint 
(repeated 5^1. 2), 664. i ne perdat integer quod miper atetit, 
202. 22, 298. 18, 403. 25, &c., in some of which qnod may be 
a relative and object to the verb, as in 769. 14 consentire in id 
quod illi haplizauerint ^, seems often to be dictated by rhetorical 
motives. 

Hypallage, sometimes bold enough, is not uncommon. • 
Instances are 202. 26 magna uoa mercea Aabet, 576. 12 uestria 
cordibus adhaeTemu%^=- * you love us,' 716. 6 quodfurtum et adul- 
terium ne in nos etiam cadat cauere aoUicite . . . debemus, 195. 8 
patrimonio tuo Beum faenera (repeated 263. 8, 386. 11), 584. 
25 presbyterii honor em designasse nos illis sciatis, 682. 5 exarma- 
tur fides militantia populi, 

§ 13. Nothing shows the rhetorical training of Cyprian 
better than his use of rhythm, rhyme, and alliteration. 
Rhythm, even more than the others, displays this. In this 
respect the Ad Donatum^ Cyprian's most rhetorical writing, 
shows just the same results on examination as his other 
Treatises and the Letters. Taking the ends of periods 
(including in them the words preceding a colon) we find that 
six forms all but exhaust the list. There are 150 of these 

^ The period should surely be placed after suadentibiis. Nobis suadentihus 
cui pliM licuit for ' the Church which had greater rights oyer him than I who 
was urging him ' is not only harsh but unlike Cyprian. 

^ Though not often final ; ad hoc .., ut or some further definition is usual. 

^ Cf. Ambr. Up, 63. 9 perdiderunt utique quod ieiunauerunt, perdiderunt 
quod se aliquo continuerunt tempore. 
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terminations. Of these fifty-five are of the form ^^^ \j \ — - 
{tectafeceruni^gerere festinant^amoena consentit, &e.), and forty- 
five are trisyllabic in their ending, nine terminate with 
a monosyllable followed by a word of two syllables {eoj nobis, 
hanc cedent, &e.), and one with three monosyllables (usns est, 
ar% est) ^. A tribrach is only used five times before the final 
trisyllable; the usual trochee is much more often a whole 
word than a termination. The next terminal rhythm in 
number is - v-' - w, of which there are twenty-seven instances, 
only four of which are vitiated by a long syllable at the end. 
Twenty are formed by one word {sartiafur, &c.), six by two 
words, the first a monosyllable [et fauebatn 6. 2, where the et 
is put out of place for the purpose, non timet?ir, &c.), only two 
by dissyllables {saepe mecum). Then follows - w - | - o ^ with 
twenty-two examples (amore quo diligis, conuiuium sobrium), of 
which seven have the last syllable long, and two the first 
resolved into two short {iudicia praenoscimus^ adsidua uel lectio). 
Twelve have a trisvllabic word at the end, five one of four 
syllables [poenitenda contagiay &c.), and the rest two words 
(iura proscripta sinty singuli crimen est, &c.). Then comes 
- v^ I v^ v^ - v^, that esse ttideatur ending which Quintilian (9. 4. 
73, 10. 2. 1 8) complains of as hackneyed. Of these there are 
fourteen, all but one (damnare quod eramus) ending in a four- 
syllabled word^ and only one {donantur alieni) having its final 
syllable long. Then comes - v^ | - w v-^ ^ [ueritate simplida, 
pectus et pateaty &c.) with twelve instances, eight ending in 
a four-syllabled word, and five with a long syllable, and 
finally twelve of v^ — kj (reuelabo, recensere, facit mecum, 
pauor nulluSy &c.) with five examples of a word of four 
syllables, five with two words, and one (elaboratam) extending 
beyond the termination. The six terminations account for 
137 of the 150 cases, in 105 of which the last word is of the 
quantitative value of — o at least. Only thirteen cannot be 
accounted for under these six heads. 

^ For two monosyllableB regarded &«i equivalent to a dissyUable ef. Babrens* 
Preface to Poetae Latini MinoreSf vol. I, p. xii. 
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In the Be Lapsis, not quite so carefully written, out of 262 
endings all but twenty-eight fall under the same six heads. 
Nearly a third, eighty-one, are of the form ^^^ w | — ^, 
sixty of - v-' - v^, twenty-eight of - v-' — | - v^ ^, twenty of 

- w I w w - v^, sixteen of — v^ | — w w i=^, and twenty-nine of 

In the De Bono Patientiae, more carefully written than the 
Be Lapsis, of 123 terminations all but seventeen come under 
the above heads ; thirty-two under the first, twenty-five under 
the second, fourteen (of which seven are of the resolved form 

- yj Kj \^ | — v^^as uera patientia, fecit in origine) under the 
third, thirteen under the fourth, nine under the fifth, and 
thirteen under the last. Of the remaining seventeen, seven 
are of a form rare in Ad Bon, and Be Lapsis^ that of — v-r — | — , 
as adibiis no^fris, lenigniu9 dici. 

Taking next six of the most rhetorical Epistles, 10, 28, 37, 38, 
39j 58, together, the result is found to be much the same. 
Of 192 terminations all but twenty come under the six heads, 
the numbers belonging to which are respectively 56, 40, 23 
(four in the resolved form), 16, 7, and 30. 

It may be sufficient to take two more letters, both long 
ones, Ep. 59 to Cornelius, denouncing Novatian's party, and 
the controversial Ep. 73 to Jubaianus on Baptism. In the 
former, which contains 118 terminations, the numbers of the 

' It will be seen that there are comparatively few of the more difficult 
forms. Of the first form, twenty-eight are of two complete words, as mundun 
tluxit and forty- three have the fint word longer. In ten the first is, or ends 
with, a tribrach. In eight two words {ictcere me credo, Ac.) are employed to 
form the final molossus. Two are formed of one word, nuniiav^erunty prae- 
dieauerunfy and in one, et rogauerunt (243. 17), the ei is pot out of its place 
to secure this ending. Of the second form forty-two are words of four syllables 
(fifteen with the final long), sixteen have a monosyllable first (vt periretj &c.) 
and two are of two dissyllables. Of the third form sixteen end with four- 
syllabled words ; the others are of three or compound tenses ; there should be 
added one of the form - u | uw - w {sponte . properauimus). Of the evse 
uideatur form all end with words of four syllables. Of the fifth form all except 
three ending with three-syllabled words {cinnmunieare se simulant, &o.) end 
with words of four. Of the twenty-nine of the last form, twenty-two are of four 
syllables and seven of two dissyllabic words ; seven have the final long. 
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different forms are 22, 28, 1 8, 5, 11, 11. These with seven of 

- w - I , mentioned as also fairly numerous in Be B. PaL^ 

and sixteen irregular, make up the whole number. In Ep. 73, 
written, like all those on the same subject, with less regard to 
form than Cyprian's other works, the numbers among 123 
terminations are 23, 22, 18, 8, 7, 15. Among the large pro- 
portion of thirty exceptions are many of four long syllables 
(baptizariy Sec), which hardly occur in those previously 
analyzed ^. 

Little would be gained by going through more of Cyprian's 
writings ^ ; the results would be the same. He had no doubt 
been trained so effectually that his sentences, however hastily 
written, instinctively ended with one of the forms already 
mentioned. Very rarely does he end with a short word, 
except when two combine to form one of these terminations ; 
hardly ever is there a hexametrical ending. 

Cyprian's care for rhythmical endings can clearly be seen 
in the varying forms of such words as contagium with its 
alternative contagio. The former, which is the normal form of 
the third century, is used twenty-four times, the latter four- 
teen times, often demonstrably, as in 203. 14 contagione 
transitu and 829. 15 contagione maculettcr, to produce a rhyth- 
mical effect which the other would not have given. A more 
remarkable instance is saepe. Frequenter is the normal word 
for 'often' throughout Cyprian ; saepe is never used except for 
rhythm*, terminal or other, and is comparatively rare. 

^ Without going through the particulars as fully as in Ad Don. and De Lape. 
it may be mentioned that in De Pat. the terminations are unusually harmonious 
and perfect. The same may be said of the six rhetorical letters. Among other 
signs of Cyprian*8 comparative indifference to the styles oiEpp. 58 and 73, and 
others like them, is the rarity of the esse uideatur ending, and the greater 
number (in Ep. 73 nearly 25 per cent.) of irregular endings. 

^ Yet an occasional emendation might result, as in 779. 2, where quaerente 
rescripserim, for which there is some authority, is much more in Cyprian's style 
than the belter attested quaerenti of Hartel's text, and in 483. 10, 633. 14, 
71 1. 22, where perseuerent, multa diuersitas, dilectio should be read. 

* 5. 21, 251. 4, 260. 13, 422. 10, 435. 14, 475. 21, 569. 19, 576. 8, 629. 10, 
764. 16, 765. 9, and perhaps a few more times. 
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The solitary instance of fateri for confiteri is due to rhythm, 
vt . , , Christum uictrix lingtta fateatur 665. i ^. All these 
Cyprianic terminations are usual enough in classical writers, 
and are among those approved by Quintilian, 9. 4. 93 ff. ^ 

§ 14. Rhyme, though only of a few types, is common in 
Cyprian. Within the same clause such rhymes as 405. la 
cum %udore et lahore^ 593. 7 amore et ardore^ 793. 4 jmdorem 
eius et honorem^ 60a. 13 nouitate vel pratiitate, 229. 26 sanctitas 
et dignitas^ 320. 11 diuiiias et delicias^ 693. 7 malitta et saeuitia^, 
314. a gloriam et uictoriam^ 74a. 4 nee annis nee minis, 248. 16 
contumacihud et peruicacibus, 748. 4 execrabiles et detestabiles, 
765. 7 laudahiles ac probabiles^ 420. 1 1 exerte adque aperte^ are 
frequent * ; cf. 6. 14 quamuis nan iactatum possit esse sed gratum, 
255. aa tanta est potestas Domini, tanta maiestas, 267. ^funda." 
nienta aedificandae spei, firmumenta eonroboraiidae Jidei^ a good 
example of parisosis, 390. a a, and many more. It is also 
combined with other figures ; 239. aa integritas propria et 
sanitas priuata, 664. 3 integros honor, lapsos dolor ad praemium 
prouocet. Longer examples often occur, as ao4. 17 hanc 
imaginem mrginitas portat, portat integritas, sanctitas portat et 
ueritaSy portant sq. ; in 305. 6 and 749. 9 are three nouns of 
the same form ; cf. 434. 8, 694. 4. 

Rhymes at the end of parallel clauses are also common ; ' 

^ Conpago 331. 10, 642. 24, conpage% 5. 8, 197. ao, 226. 14, 304. 23, 491. 16, 
712. 6, culfecfus, adfectio; consensus, eansensio, and other alternatives may be 
accounted for in the same way. 

" In G6ft. Gel. Anz., 1893, is an important paper by W. Meyer on rhythm 
in later Latin. He only makes one incidental mention of Quintilian, appearing 
to hold that a complete revolution took place in the second century, and that 
earlier writers need not be taken into account. His examples of quantitative 
rhythm are taken from Cyprian. The analysis is admirable, but too elaborate 
and even artificial, making no allowance for exceptions. His theory of the 
pervading cretic serves well for the grouping of instances ; but Gyprian*s final 
cretic is usually a dactyl, and he loves to end with a molossus. 

' Cf. malitia et nequitia i Cor. 5. 8 in Cyprian's Bible (125. 16) as well 
as in the Vulgate. 

* Similarly in 794. 4 I would read non putant se altemis immo aeternis 
peccatis communicare. The alienis of the MSS. is pointless, and immo points 
to a play on words, as in 279. 7. 
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261. 17 iniu9te nbi placentes et traniptmctae meutU alienat'ione 
dementes, 382. 22 eogitatio . . . medilatio, 357. 25 peccatur . . . 
placeatur^ 370. 18, 390. 26, 432. 14, &a ; cf. 277. 25 iniuriam 
facere non no%9e et factam posse tolerare, where posse is displaced 
from the end to get the esse uideatur rhythm. In 725. 6 fF. 
there are three rhymes in one period, elaborate . . . reuocate 
. . . consentiant . . . faciant . . . tenorem . . . tiigorem^ each 
ending its clause ; and the same number in 706. 13 ; in 731. 
19 there are alternating rhymes, proscri/jti sunt . . .fuerunt 
• • • profecti sunt . . . suwpserunt, 

A word at or near the beginning of a sentence rhyming 
with another at the end is also frequent ; 262. 26 post 
indumentum Christi perditum nullum mm uelie uestimetUum^ 
405. 18 sudatur enim quamdiu istic uiuitur et laboratur^ 681. i 
coupelluntur . . , prosecuntur^ 357. 19, 547. 7, 576. 19, 683. 
2,&c. 

That the number of rhymes of these different kinds is no 
accident may be seen from the cases in which Cyprian has 
forced his language into rhyme ; 598. 2 aduentantibus et rei 
ueritatem reportantihtiSy where aduentare, a verb most rarely 
used by Cyprian, is manifestly less appropriate than aduenire ; 
629. %%f actus est autem Cornelius episcopus de Dei , . . iudicio, 
de clericorum . . . testimonio, de plebis . . . suffragio, de sacerdotum 
. . . collegio^ where the last word, which is quite inappropriate, 
is used for the natural consensu (672. 7 and elsewhere) because 
of its ending, as is praesentia for adsensus in the similar 
passage ^2^. 5 ; 602. li et laboramus et laborare debemus ut 
unifatem . . . obtinere curemus for obtineamus; 398. 25 if^de 
patientia incipit, inde claritas eius et dignitas caput sumit. origo et 
magnitude patientiae Deo auctore procedit^ where et magnitudo 
seems inserted because claritas in the preceding clause is provided 
with a rhyme ; 731. 17 Cyprianum . . . sacerdoiem Dei agnoscentes 
et contestantes ei, where ei, a word almost unused by Cyprian, 
and certainly never placed in an emphatic position elsewhere, 
is obviously set at the end of the period for rhyme with Dei; 
394. 28 in pace uince7itibus cwonam candidam pro operibus dabit, 
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inperseciUione purpureamj)ro passione ffeminabit^, where nothing 
bat the rhyme could have induced him to reject the natural 
addet ; 231. 11 quicquid a matrice disoes9€rit %eor%um uiuere et 
spirare non poterit^ aubslantiam salutis amittit, where only 
the rhyme can account for the change of tense ; even stronger 
is 727. 21 qui iudicio ac testimonio Dei non prohantur tantum 
sed etiam gloriantur. The sense required is that they receive 
not mere approval but actual praise. It would be against 
Cyprian's rules of rhythm to end a period with the hexametrical 
glorificantur ; he therefore spoils his sense with gloriantur^ 
unless indeed we suppose a verb gloriare=glorijieare^ very rare 
elsewhere ^ ; so also 675. 5 *^^*^ Paulus monet no» cum mali de 
eccleHa pereunt non moueri nee recedenlibus perfidi^ Jidem minni, 
where the violent change of construction can have no other 
purpose than rhyme ; cf. erunt . . . accipiunt 2^%. 14. 

Certain imperfect rhymes, which Cyprian appears to have 
intended for such, may here be mentioned ; 302. 28 cladem^ 
laudeniy 370. 25 laetus, gratus, 393. 28 unus est, communis est, 
471. 10 locutus est, tuitus est, 250. 21 concessum, promissum., 
582. 18 contahuit, pauit; cf. gemino sumus dolore jpercussi et 
duplid maerore confusi in the Roman Ep. 36 (572. 12). 

It remains to mention that Cyprian carefully avoids 
parechesis, except in such cases as bonorum morum, where it 
cannot be avoided. There are a few exceptions, as 593. 23 
adulterinis doctrinis, but very few. One reason for Cyprian's 
use of deifica disciplina may be that diuina disciplina breaks 
this rule ; see ch. ii. § i. 

The numerous instances of parallel clauses ending with est, 
sunt, &c. are no doubt arranged for purposes of rhyme, e.g. 189. 
1 1 nunc nobis ad uirgifies sermo est, qitarum quo sublimior gloria 
est maior et cura est, 383. 15 pecuniae tuae captiutis et seruus ^, 
catenis cupiditatis et uinculis alligatus es, et quern solu^rat 
Christus denuo uinctus es, 642. 6 quisquis ille est et qualiscumque 

^ The difference in quantity does not deter Cyprian from this rhyme ; dahit 
• . . inrogabit occurs 368. 1 1 . Robore et uiyore ii a favourite expreutdon. 
' Yet cf. gloriant€8^6o^d(ovT4s in Scclus, 43. 30. 
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e^ty chn^tianui nan est qui in Christ i ecclesia non est. The 
number of such terminations is striking ; of. 9. 3 ut quis poss'it 
occidere peritia esty iisus est, ars esty 630. 7 profanus est, alienus 
esty forts est, 

§ 15. Alliteration is at least as common as rhyme. The 
constant ase of prepositional prefixes, evidently as much for 
this purpose as for amplification, is one of the most obvious 
features of Cyprian's style ; e. g. 673. 1% adplicito et adiunctOy 
802. 8 addidit et adiecity 357. 17 coartata et conclusay 711. 6 
conflneret et conuenirety 217. 14 designat et denuntiaty 353. 5 
decrescit ae deficify 639. 5 disponit et dirigity 675. 20 enitimur 
et elaloramuSy 768. 22 exorbitans et .., exerranSy 357. 14 inerepat 
et inctisaty 233. 7 inpeditos et inplicitoSy 351. 2 oblatrantem et 
, , , obstrepenteniy 632. 18 offocari . • . et opprimiy 330. 17 
perseuerandi et jpermanendiy 334. 15 praemanet et praenuntiaty 
772. ^praeponereetj^aeferrey 213. 9 renitituret resistity 770. 16 
repudiare et reicerey 687. 4 suggerit et subministrat, Perdere 
and perire are often combined, 410. 26, 42 1« 8, &c. Instances 
in which the alliterative verbs are in parallel clauses, or one 
of them a participle or replaced by a verbal noun, are also 
numerous, |^e. g. 355. 26 corrumpat . . . cansumaty 368. 6 
adueniens hoc admonety 584. 12 congressiani et pact congruentes ; 
cf. 356. 6 ecce uerbera desuper et flagella non desunt. In these 
cases the alliterative words are rarely synonyms, but such 
juxtaposition is far too common to be an accident. 
•'Ordinary alliteration is also very common, especially in 
the more rhetorical parts of Cyprian's writings ; 4. 3 uolup- 
faria uisio, 7. 14 uenenorum uiruSy 231. 6 ueri itineris uia {uia 
verifatisy &c., 2ii. 4, 431. 11, 768. 23, 833. 5, and elsewhere), 

217. 23 oris osculuniy 195. i gratia gloriae, 238. 6 capita 
captiuay 430. 5 suboles subseciua ; so also with words connected 
by conjunctions; 221. i mandanit et monuity 373. 2 multa et 
magna, 404. 15 magna et mira, 674. 9 magnalia et mirabilia, 

218. t6 permitiit et patituvy 393. 13 and 699. 30 libenter ac 
largitety 229. 25 firmitas et fides y 278. 2 fortiter ac fidentety 
731. \o propria et priuata, 479. 6 sollertia et sollicitudo, 485. 8 
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credere et crescere^ and many more. There are many alliter- 
ations also in words balancing one another in the same or 
diflferent clauses; 3. 12 dant secessum uicifia secrela, 368. 16 
uiuacidus jflammU uorax poena^ 194. 28 quibm multa magnalia 
cum miraeulo faceret^ 238. 1% quae cum saeculo %exum quoque 
uicerunt, 423. 16 non kominis sed honoris inimicua, 577, 2Z 
kospitium carceria horreum conputatis, 398. 19 non uestitu 
sapientiam sed ueritate praeferimv^ ^ ; ctfrugibu^ . . . fraglaniia 
352. 28, uindicta . . . uenia 408. 23. In some cases it is 
plain that Cyprian has used forced language for purposes of 
alliteration, as in 582. 7 nee fa% fuerat nee decebat, where the 
natural erat would not have given the eflfect, and in 676. 11 
qui non tantum ah his istic abstentu% %ed et abs te illic . . . piilstis 
e%t^. So also 279. 7 eottidianiB immo continuis orationibuSy 
374. 5 sanguine et sanciificatione Christi, Cui uita iam deerat 
uictus abundantiam cogitabat 282. 7 ^^ ^^ exact parallel to 
Apnleius, Flor, 16. 68 dolor iutestinorum . . . conpelleret ante 
letum abire quam lectum ; yet uita uictusque is Ciceronian. 

Prolonged alliteration is very common, e.g. 8. 23 paratur 
gladiatorius ludus, ut libidinem crudelium luminum sanguis 
oblectet^ 202. 25 magna uos merces habet^ praemium grande 
uirtutiSy munus maximum castitatis^ 227. 20, 341. 12, 383. 23, 
388. II, 468. 18, &c. Often the alliteration is wholly or in 
part prepositional ; 219. 16 hos eosdem denuo Dominus denotat 
et desiguat dicens me dereliquerunt sq., 363. 19 quae de Dei 
indignatione descendunt, 497. 12 in petendo autemfuisse dissmtas 
uoces et dispares uoluntates et uehementer hoc displicuisse illi qui 
diaserat, petite et inpetratis, quod plebis inaequalitas discreparet 
sq., where besides the dis alliteration there is another with u, 
230. 8 ff., &c. In 475. 4 f a fivefold alliteration with con^ 

^ This is borrowed from Min. Fel. 58. 6 (54. 20 Halm) nos qui non hahitu 
sapientiam sed mente praeferimus^ and is evidence, as far as it goes, of the 
precedence of Minucius. No one, in the third or fourth century, would have 
altered the alliterative non uestitu aed uerifaie into the simple equivalent. 

^ The only other instance of ahs in Cyprian is, I think, 255. 24 abs te. For 
language forced for alliteration cf. 561. 2 (Boman) m nondum nostrum 
sanguinem fudimus sed fudistse paraii sumus. The aorist infinitive is simply 
allit'Crative. 

VOL. IV. Q 
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occurs, ending with the very inappropriate verb confitetuT\ 
cf. 599. 8, where cmfitentur is chosen because of the preceding 
con9ului%9e, 

•^* Other alliterations are elaborately chiastic; 214. 13 pro-^ 
Jluente^ largiter riuas latins pandit^ and 732. 8 Puppianui soIum 
integer inuiolatui sancttts jmdicui, with their arrangements of 
p. 1. r. 1. p. and p. s. in. in. s. p., are perfectly symmetrical. Or 
the alliterative words may begin and end clauses, as 243. 13 
nee . . . ad prqfana contagia spowte properauimu9 ; perdidit not 
aliena perfidia ; parentes sennmus parricidas, where an alliter- 
ation begins and ends three successive clauses. But such 
examples are naturally more frequent with kindred words. 
-- § 16. Parataxis is exceedingly common in Cyprian, and is 
indeed more characteristic of him than any other rhetorical 
figure. The simplest form, as 13. 17 saltibus Mltus, 421. 2 
frater fratrisy 251. 4, 340. 27, 422. 8, &c. is comparatively 
rare ; cf. 254. %\ ah inmundo spiritu inmunda eorrepta, 658. i 
insto iiistorum praecedentium exemplOy 357. 19 indignamini 
indignari JDeum^ &c. Cognate words in close connexion are 
more common ; 199. 22 quando oculi tihi nan sunt quos Deus 
fecit %ed quo% diabolus infecit^ 689. 2 iacens et abiectus, 690. 1 1 
nee capi nee decipi, 657. 14 uiuit et uiuificat, 785. 22 (with 
alliteration) Paradisi potus salubres et mlutares, 710. 12 a 
mpore saeculari resipiscere^ 769. 7 ut intus per sanetoi sanctifi^ 
eetvr^ 11. 8, 200. 24, &c. So also when the words are in 
different, and especially in antithetical, clauses ; 362. 23 cum 
statu oris et corporis animum tuum statue, 694. 3 magis durus 
saecuJaris philosophiae prauitate quam sophiae dominicae lenitate 
pacificus, where the verbal opportunity has caused Cyprian to 
overcome his dislike of Greek words, 496. .5 sihi placentes et 
omnibus displicentes, 662. 20 uenit Antic/iristus sed superuenit 
Christus, 259. 17 auro te licet . . . condecores sine Christi decore 
deformis es, 356. 23 et non agnoscis Dominum Deum tuum cum 
sic exerceas ipse domtnatum?, 581. 2 illic fuisse conspicuum 
gentilium multitudini, hie a fratribus conspici (so also 357. 26), 
428. 18, a double example, si accepto Spiritu sancto sancte et 
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9pintaliter uiuimuSy cf. 471. 12. Another chiastic instance 
is 420. 17 tarn paraius semper ad repugnandum quam est ad 
inpugnandum paratus inimicus. But Cjprian's favourite 
instances we fides and sacerdos with their cognates contrasted 
with perfidia^ saerilegiumy Sec; 229. ig si . . . fidem primam 
perfidia posteriore muiauerit^ 769. 1 2 dum sacerdotem quaerit in 
sacrilegumfraude erroris incurrit, 723. 15 qui idolis sacrificando 
sacrilega sacrifida fecerunt sacerdotium Dei sibi uindicare non 
possunt, 382. 23, 675. 5, 777. 20, 253. 22, 471- 6, 687. 21, 
737. 22, &c. ; cf. 226. 5, 431. I. 

But the chief use of this figure in Cyprian is for con- 
tinuance of thought, not for antithesis. Such language as 
277. 20 qui in aeternum manere uolumus Dei qui aetemus est 
uoluntatem facere dehemu^s^ 233. 1 1 ut . . . euigilet fides nostra 
uigilantiae praemium de Domino receptura^ cf. the whole 
passage, 646. 18 operari tu putas rusticum posse si dixeris 
' agrum peritia omni rustieitatis exerce * sq., where a very rare 
word has been chosen to keep up the connexion of language, 
307. 29, 427. 19, 492. 2, &c. is common. Prolonged parataxis, 
often combined with anaphora or alliteration, is a marked 
characteristic of Cyprian's style; 500. g ad , . . dignatione 
eius indignum . . . mandate dignatus est, 468. 18 ceterum quantum 
uult inde quaerat, qualis quaestus est sq., 313. 18 patriam nos 
nostram paradisum conputamuSy parentes patriarcAas habere i^m 
coepimus ; quid non properamus et currimus ut patriam nostram 
uidere et parentes salutare possimus, 470. 14 qui . . . per omnes 
contumelias et poenas superbum populum calcaret et premeret ut 
contemptus sacerdos de superbo populo ultione diuina uindi^ 
caretur. In the third of these examples the chiastic patr, 
par. par. patr. is to be noticed ; in the fourth the recurrence of 
c. et p. in the first, and the repeated words in the middle of 
both clauses. A more complicated example is 310. 22 quod 
interim morimur^ ad inmortalitatem morte transgredimur, nee 
potest iiita aeterna succedere nisi kino contigerit exire. non 
est exitus iste sed transitus et temporali itinere decurso ad 
aeterna transgressus. Here, beside the repetition of aeterna. 
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three verbs with their cognates and two prefixes are pressed 
into the service. Another elaborate instance is 409. 16 ff. 
nam cum in ilia prima transgremone praecepti firmitas corporis 
cum inmortalitate discesserit et cum morte infirmitas ueneril, nee 
po9sit jirmitas recipi nisi cum recepia et inmortalitas fuerit^ 
oportet in hac fragilitate adque infirmitate corporea luctari semper 
et congredi, quae luctatio et congressio sq. The stiff monotony 
of these two passages is not dae to carelessness ; they are from 
the most rhetorical of Cyprian's later writings, the De Bono 
Patientiae, and the words were no doubt deliberately chosen 
and arranged. Similar passages are excessively numerous 
throughout Cyprian's writings; among the best are those 
which begin 261. 17, 361. 9, 393. 9, 501. 5, 647. 4, 693. 4. 
In some instances the language is forced for the sake of 
symmetry ; e.g. 381. 18, where at the end of a long parataxis 
we read et dum times ne pro te patrimonium perdas, ipse pro 
patrimonio pereas, 493. 16 Anne igitur agonem per prophetas ante 
praedictum, per JDominum commissum, per apostolos gestum sq., 
576. 9 per tales talia perferuntur. In all these and in many 
more cases prepositions are used unnaturally for this rhetorical 
pui*pose. No stronger instance of Cyprian's attachment to 
this figure can be found than his consenting to use the 
unliterary word deificus (see ch. ii § 1) in parataxis with 
Detis; 618. 22 nee remanere in ecclesia Dei possunt qui deificam 
et ecclesiasticam disciplinam sq., and elsewhere. He avoids it 
in every other context. It remains to mention such prolonged 
instances as 582. 19 iacuit inter pocTias poenis suisfortior, inclusus 
includentibus maior^ iaceus stantibus celsior^ uincientibus firmior 
uinctus, sublimior iudicantibus iudicatus, and 695. iS ut pascendo 
gregi pastor et gubernandae naui gubemator et plebi regendae 
rector redderetur sq. These also are not uncommon in Cyprian. 
-^ § 1 7. No figure is more common than anaphora in Cyprian ; 
it is constantly used both in prolonging a period and in 
beginning successive sentences; 319* 5 insinuantes et docentes 
hoc esse baptisma in gratia mains, in potestate sublimius, in 
Aonore pretiosius^ bapiisma in quo angeli baptizant, baptisma in 
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quo Detts et Christus eiu9 exullauty baplUma po9t quod nemo iam 
jseccat, baptisma quod fdei nostrae incrementa consummate bap- 
tisma quod nos de mundo recedenles statim Deo copulat, in 
aquae haptismo sq. Not only is baptisms carried through the 
sentence, but Cyprian also, for the sake of symmetry, here 
uses the vulgar in instrumental — baptisma in quo an^eli bapti^ 
zant — which is very rare in his writings. This may be 
compared with his use of deifcus^ mentioned above. Other 
good instances are 368. 9 ff. credite illi qui omnino nan fallit, 
credite illi qui Aaec omnia futura praedixit, credite illi qui 
credentibus praemium uitae aetemae dabit. credite illi qui in- 
credulis aeterna supplicia gehennae ardoribvs inrogabit, and 
731. 6 ff. dixisti sane scrupulum tibi esse tollendum de animo, 
in quern hicidisti. incidisti, sed tua credulitate inreligiosa, 
incidistiy sed tua mente et uoluntate sacrilega^ dum incesta^ dum 
inpia^ dum nefanda contra fratremy contra sacerdotem facile 
audis libenter et credis. In De Hab. Virg, §§ 8-1 1 begin with 
locupletem te diets et diuitem; in Mort. 14 (306. 2 ff.) five 
short sentences begin with mori timeat ; in Ep. 74. § 8 (805. 
16 ff.) are five questions beginning dat honor em Deo qui, 
followed by si sic honor Deo datur; in Up. 55. 20 (638. 16 ff.) 
an eightfold example. Other instances, more or less elaborate 
and regular, are countless; 359. 18, 672. 5j 595- 9> 829. 18, 
&c. ^. In some cases the aim is obviously alliteration, as in 
202. 7- uince uest^m quae uirgo es^ uince aurum. 

The examples of the same word repeated at the beginning 
and end of a clause are few ; 479. 20 salutat uos diaconus et 
qui mecum sunt salutant, 596. 7 pacem pollicetur ne perueniri 
possit ad pacem. salutem promittit ne qui deliquit ueniat ad 
salutem, and probably others; cf. 365. 12 Dei Aomiuem et 
cultorem Dei, 414. 19, &c. This is more common with cognate 
words, as 686. 18 delictis plus quam quod oportet remittendis 
paene ipse delinquo, and with rhyming words \ 

^ Cf. Seneca, N. Q, 3 prolog, quid est praeeipuum t six times repeated. 
3 For this figure cf. Volkmann's Rhetorik der Qr, %. Rlhner 471, and Apa- 
leins, Met. 4. 3a, 1 1. 5 (76. 13, 208. 7 Eyas.), thoogh neither is an exact parallel. 
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§ 18. Asyndeton, not to any noteworthy extent of words, 
bnt of clauses, is very characteristic of the style of Cyprian. 
Especially it is his custom to end long periods with a string 
of asyndeta ; e.g. 5. 18 tenacibus semper iidecebris necesse est^ ut 
solebat, uinolentia inuitet, inflet superbia, iracundia inflammet^ 
rapacitas inquieiet, crudelitas stimulet, ambitio deleetet, libido 
praecipitet In this instance Cyprian was no doabt as much 
interested in the rhyme as in the asyndeton ; but he was so 
well satisfied with the latter that he has repeated the com- 
bination in no less than foar other treatises, though less 
completely and with much variation: 225. 9, 299. 17, 423. 6; 
cf. 357. 27, which, however, is not asyndetic. Other good 
examples are 411. 26, 596. 4, 617. 18, 655. 18, 806. i. 

A period formed of two asyndetic clauses of some length, 
often antithetical, is common, as also an unconnected clause 
at the end of a period; cf. 412. 7 docet delinquentibus cifo 
ignoscere^ si ipse delinqnas diu et mtUtum rogare, 231. 10, 425. 
19, 746. 7, 765. II, 793. 10. Long asyndetic passages, with 
anaphora and alliteration, are frequent ; Mori. § 26 and Z. L. 
§§ 7, 8 are good examples. 

Though Cyprian's use of copulative conjunctions is variable 
and eccentric ^, he does not seem to have used polysyndeton 
as a rhetorical figure. 

*- § 19. Amplification by means of synonymous nouns co- 
ordinated is common in Cyprian. The simplest form, of two 
substantives without epithet, is not the most usual. Preces et 
orationes, words without any distinction of meaning in this 
writer, occurs at least eight times (see p. 269 for this and other 
pleonasms concerning prayer) ; scopulos et saxa 474. 5 ^, con- 
jlictationes et pressurae 404. 29, apostatae et desertores uel 
aduersarii et hostes 647. 16, uictimae et iostiae 195. 21, 652. 24, 

^ Cf. the passages beginning 412. 17, 527. 22, 587. 14, 668. 2. 

' This is a favourite pleonasm of Seneca, Ben. 4. 22. 3, Dial, 2. I. 2 saara et 
rupeSf N. Q, 2. 6. 5 scopulos rupesqiiey N, Q. ^.12. 2 saxa eautesque, N. Q. 4. 2. 5 
scopuli caulium, Apuleius, Met, 5. 27 (94. 26 Ejbs.) stixa cautiumj MtU 6. 31 
(116. 27) saxum scrwposum, Lucan, 2. 619 scopulosas rupisy 5. 675 eerapmis 
8€uisj Ambr. JEp, 6. 13 acrupea rupes, Cyprian has seopulosa saxa 301. 23. 
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mora et tardUas 497. 4 ; cf. 240. 5, 694. 22, and many more. 
Adu^sartu9 ei InimicuSy episcopi et sacerdoteSy and others, 
which are practically fixed theological terms, will be found in 
the next chapter. It may be noted that in 383. 9 ff. there are 
to be foand within eight lines ineptis et stulti4t, meiu et soUici" 
tudine, secrela et abdita, alta et profunda^ captiuus et semus, 
eatenU et vincnlis ; cf. also 309. 24 ff. 

It is not very often that one of these coordinated sub** 
stantives defines the other, as in 310. 18 uerbia et promusie, 
525. II obsequiia et operibuSy 597. 12 ex eorum sermone adque 
adseueratiane, 600. 2 sinum adque conplexum ; cf. the context. 
A singular abstract with a plural concrete is more usual ; uiet 
lapidibus 408. 22, in lalebrii adque in solitudiney . . . infebribus 
et i7i languoTe 654. 2 f . ; so 659. 23, 666. i, 679. 4, 688. 1 1, &c. 

Adjectives are often similarly joined ; 363. j 8 clarum adque 
mattifestum, 257. J2 abdita et aeereta, 618. 14 aimilia et paritty 
268. 26, 780. 9, &c. This is more usual than two identical 
adjectives attached to a substantive ; parua et modica delicta 
682. 3, and again 786. 2r, 9ub regali ac tyrannica seruituie 

337. 21, eiusmodi et tales semi 567. 21 ; cf. Novatian in 
■^P*i^ {55S' ^3) ^pi^<^opi uicini et adpropinquantes. 

It is more usual for Cyprian to double both epithet and 
substantive ; ^/?»^ mendax et fahun rumor 601. 7, dlesimulatio 
nullay nulla cunctatio 358. 23 ; for this use of diesimnlatio see 
p. 301, pares ambo et uterque consimiles 584. S,proxima mors et 
uicina arcessitio 298. 25, mandate diuina ac praecepta caelestia 

338. 12, 378. 21, and often; cf. 356. 18, 419. 11, 422. 25, 
580. 20, 798. 14, &c. 

Double adverbs are also common ; 290. 8 sollicite et caute, 
649. 12 incaute et temerCy 309. 24 merito ac iure, 648. i uberius 
ac pleniuSy &c. ; cf. 675. 12 ultro et crimine suo perire.. But 
as a rule they are employed for alliteration rather than 
simply to fill out the sentence. 

When synonymous and even not synonymous nouns are 
preceded by a preposition, this preposition is often repeated 
for the sake of symmetry; 505. 23 in arto et in angusto 
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itinere, 593. 4 a uultibus adque ab oculis uefttrU^ ib. 1 1 per 
minas et per ifmdias perfidorum^ 731. ao in carcere et in catenii. 
In the two last aHiteration is partly the motive. Other 
instances of such repeated prepositions are 404. 12, 421. 4, 
606. 10, 641. 22, 654. 2, 3, 6. 

When synonymous verbs and participles are coordinated, 
it is more asoally with a view to alliteration than to simple 
amplification. For such forms as addimus et adiungimus^ 
recreati et renati, Sec, see § 15. Cyprian's otiose manner of 
citing Scripture is mentioned in the next chapter, § 6. In 
addition to the examples cited there, good instances will be 
found in ISp, 74. §§ 3, 11 and Lapg, 15. Beside such cases 
there are many others, e.g. uereri^ et metuis 380. 8,/e8tinat 
et properat 414. 27, adgnoscant adque inteUegant 599. 4, quam 
(sc. persecutionem) iste uoto quodam euadendae et lucrandae^ 
damnationis excipienn haec omnia commint et miseuity ut qui eiei 
de ecclesia et excludi habehat sq. 619. 12, Goliath interfecto et 
ope ac dignatione diuina tanto hoste deleto 422. 12. 

There are some instances of double synonymous phrases ; 
1 96. 1 2 fugiant castae uirgines et pudicae incestarum cultns, 
habitus inpudicarum, lupanarum^ insignia^ ornamenta meretricum; 
cf. 363. II minis rerum^ iacttiris opum, dispendio militum^ 
deminutione castrorum \ 

. Though Cyprian's usual amplification may be expressed by 
the formula AB + AB, in some cases he varies it by doubling 
the qualifying synonym in the second half, thus using the 
form AB + AAB; e.g. 388. 21 bis delinquis et geminum ac 
duplex crimen admittis, 601. i neque enim facile promenda sunt 
et incaute ac temere publicanda quae sq.*; cf. 365. 18 exul- 



* For luorari=effuger€ see p. 308. 

'^ Cf. 699. 35 lenonum et lupanarum irmgnia ; see Haussleiter in Wolfflin's 
ArchiVf 8. 145, Wolfflin, ib. p. 8, on Spect. 5 (App. 8. 5), and Georges' 
Lexicon, 8. v. In all these cases lupana = mer€trix. 

^ I. e. exercituum, as in 693. 1 1 and elsewhere in Cyprian. 

* There are other instances to which the references are unfortunately lost ; 
quite sufficient in all to prove that this form is no accident, but a deliberate 
rhetorical device. I have not noticed it in Apuleius. 
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tant semper in Domino et laetantur et gaudent in Deo suo, 669. 
9, &c. 

Clauses ideDtical in meaning are not nncommon ; e. g, 
249. 17 nemo se fallal, nemo decipiat, 195. 7 diuitem te sentiant 
pauperes, locupletem te sentiant indigentes, 581. 7 quoniam 
semper gaudium properat nee potest moras ferre laetitia, 426. 
2 ff., a triple instance, 247. 2, 363. 12, &c. So Novatian in 
^P' 3^ (553- 20) ^^^ ^^l minor medicina q?iam uulnus est, non 
sint minora remedia quamfunera^, and probably the same writer 
in j^. 36 (572. 12). 

It was naturally more diflScult to find three synonyms than 
to find two, and therefore eases are less common in Cyprian, 
though by no means rare; e.g. 198. 7 opus Dei et factura 
eius et plastica, 305. 6 hijirmitas et inhecillitas et uastitas, 
284. 22 pacificos et Concordes ad que unanimes, 400. 11 quisqne 
hnis patiens et mitis est, 720. 15 adultos et prouectos et maiores 
natu, 310. I si simulata, si ficta, si fucata uidentur esse quae 
dicimus, ib. 4 inprohat denique apostolus Pauhs et ohiurgat et 
culpat, 377. 16 reuelat angelus et manifestat et firmat, 618. 3 
hostis quietis, tranquillitatis aduersarius, pads inimicus, 318. 3 
circumuenit nescium, fallit incautum, decipit inperitum ; this 
last is preceded by three si clauses. 

The subordination of synonymous substantives is also very 
common; 217. 23, 220. 17 concordia pads, 285. 11 concordiae 
pax, 222. 1 zeli discordia, 198. 20, 226. 11 temeritatis audacia, 
284. 14 uigor censurae, 744. 16 censura uigoris, 301. 8 morhi 
ualetvdo, 5. 10, 15. 26 senium uetustatis, 618. 23 actus cofi^ 
uersatiOy 200. 13 sermonum conloquia (cf. sermo conloquii in 
Ep, 75, 826. 8), 721. 17 lapsus ruinae, 201. 10 amictus uestis, 
7. 14, 806. II uenenorum uirus, 502. 17, 503. 20, 632. 19 
exitus mortis, 490. 11 certaminis proelium, 202. 11, 214. 12, 
228. 19, 231. 6, 318. 15, 500. 15, 617. I, 775. 10, &c. So 

^ Novatuui had certainly learned rhetoric in the same school with Cyprian 
and Apuleias. His attempts at effect in language are the same as theirs. 
His characteristic difference from both is the parade of logical method, in 
syllogism, &c. The three writers are of course widely different in vocabalary. 
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with gerands; 194. 11 concupiscendi libido^ 6o2. 14 ambigendi 
scrupuluf, 479. II introeundi oditus. Instances where the 
dependent substantive is of narrower application than the 
other are freqaent, e.g. hospUium carceris 494. 2, 577. 22, 
carcerum claustra 828. 8, custodia carceris 582. 15, obaequium 
qperationU 503. 18 (cf. 525. 11), iubsidium cibi 283. 10, 
quantitas numeri 338. 7, uolnnlatis imperium 308. 16, con-- 
uiciorum probra^ contumeliarum ludibria 402. 9, 10. Two 
synonymous nouns combined with a synonymous genitive 
occur 373. li fragilitatis humanae infinnitod atque iabecillUas, 

A synonymous substantive and adjective also stand often 
together; 15. 5 inmortalitas aelerna^ 30 r. 23 icopuloia saxa^ 
355. 26 morbida ualetudo^ 421. 11 maliuolua liuor^ 422. 11 
milis lenltaSy 578. 13 multiplex nutnerositas, 583* 14 generosa 
nobililas, 644. 11 caenoaa uorago (cf. in Ep. 75 uorago et 
caenum 824. 21), 702. i ultronea uoluntate = ultra, 783. 6 
adumbrata aimulatiOy 364. 20 aeuum temporale, 35. 10, 224. 2 
conpendium breuians, 7. 17 increpautes minae, 287. 6 collecta 
breuitas ; cf. 272. 8 ^. I have only noticed one instance of 
a double synonymous adjective with a synonymous substan- 
tive, 313. 4 turbida et procellosa tempestas (cf. 501. 21, 618. 2). 

Examples of a synonym or synonyms under a government 
different from that of the adjective are also frequent, e.g. 
189. 21 cauti ad eollicitudinentj 214. 6 exundantis copiae largitaa, 
230. 20 aliqua fallentis astutiae calliditate decepti, 250. 3 
praepropera festinatione temerarius (and similarly 528. 9), 
* 424. 25 remedium curae medentis, 578. 1 1 imnota et incoticussa 
fide stabiles y 624. 22 aestuantis animi sollicitudo suspensa, 689. 3 
inbecillitate Aumanae mediocritatis inualiduSy 617. 20 auaritiae 
inexplebilis rapacitate furibunduSy adrogantia et stupore superbi 
tumaris inflatuSy 192. 12,357. 28, 422. 11,478. 12, 807. 17, &c. 

Otiose pronouns are not uncommon. It is, of course, 
possible that many of these are not inserted for purposes of 
rhetoric, but simply through carelessness. Yet the large 
number of similar cases in Apuleius and Arnobius makes it 

^ SimilArly in 501. 17 exiguam ttanliam paucitatem should probably be read. 
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cei*tain that this was a rhetorical device in Cyprian also. 
A curious coordination occurs twice ; 668. 14 conuicia eorum 
quibud se et uitam ^uam cottidie lacerant^ 718. 13 nobis mint 
adque oculis nosfrU . . . accipere qui nati sunt incrementum 
uidentur ; cf. in the Roman Ep. 36 (572. 16) nos adque animum 
nostrum. The apposition nos, ego et Liberalis occurs 606. 9. 
The repetition of antecedent after relative is rare ; 498. 10 
iuuene qui iuuenis, 7522. 21 agni qui agnuSy and 720. 5 ; cf. 
773. I ut quia ouis iamfuerat hanc ouem . ', .pastor recipiat. 

But most of the examples in Cyprian are of the repetition 
of a personal or demonstrative pronoun under the same or 
a different construction, in either case without helping the 
sense ^. So 607. 7 nos enim singulis nauigantibus . . . nos 
sdmus kortatos esse ut sq., 623. 6 ut se putet , . , palam iamferre 
se posse (the true reading), 587. i*} ut etiam nunc ego • . . 
omnes opto me nossez=.^\ wish to know all ; ' cf. 276. ao et ideo 
CAristiani qui in oratione appellare patrem Deum coepimus nos 
et ut regnum Dei nobis ueniat oramus, A superfluous demon- 
strative pronoun appears after a substantive or a relative, 
®' S' 593' *3 (jpr^^byteri) qui ad duorum presbyterorum ueterem 
nequitiam respondentes, sicut illi Susannam pudicam corrumpere 
et uiolare conati sunt, sic et hi adulterinis doctrinis ecclesiae 
pndicitiam corrumpere . . . conantur^ 615. 10 in co?ifessoribus 
. . . nemo non socium se et participem eorum gloriae conputat, 
784. 16 quod autem quidam dicunt eis qui in Samaria baptizati 
fuerant . . . tantum super eos manum inposifam esse ; cf. ib. 24, 
606. 12, 638. 6, &c. Possessives are often used needlessly; 
7. 4 si iustitiae uiam teneas inlapsa firmitate uestigii tui^ 340. 
19 mater . . . tarn grande martyrium Deo praebens uirtute 
oculorum suorum quam praebuerant filii eius tormentis et passione 
membrorum ; for suus a large collection, which can be at least 
doubled, is given by Hartel s.v. The superfluous eitis has 
a similar use; to HarteUs list s.v. is may be added, 423. 18, 

^ Cf. Apul. Met, 5. 25 (93. ao Eyss.) nee ie rursus praeeipiiio uel ullo morti$ 
accernto te genere perimae ; Gell. 3. 3. i H litter am . . . interebant earn 
ueterea sq. ; Amobius 7. 30 (264. 17 Beiff.)) &<^-» ^'^^ Hildebrand's note, p. 499. 
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503. 14, 595. 25, 670. 8, and many more. Bern et Christus 
eitiiy if the eius be saperflaous, is mentioned in the next 
chapter, § 4. 

Such uses as 582. 26 et si aliquis Thomae similis extiterii qgii 
minus auribus credat, nee oculorum fides deest ut quis quod audit 
et uideat, and 547. 12 ne quid conscientiam uestram lateret quid 
miki scriptum sity quidque ego rescripserim are not uncommon ; 
quis is a pronoun which Cyprian used often and some- 
times strangely ^ : quid deinde illud^ quale est ut or quod sq., 
quid deinde illud, quam sq., and similar phrases are used several 
times in rhetorical questions ; 9. 6, 307. 3, 359. 16, 507. ao, 
792. 12, and elsewhere. 

Otiose pronouns in apposition are rare in Cyprian and not 
remarkable, e.g. Aic idem 570. 4, 584. 20, is ipse 359. 16, 
583. 23, and, as a substitute for quisquis, talis . . . quisque 
225. 25 ; cf. quod totum hoc in Ep, 75 (81 1. 27)^. 

A verb synonymous with its subject or a participle with 
the noun in agreement, occurs several times ; 213. i, 4 originem 
ab uno incipientem . . . exordium ab unitate proficiscitur, 542. 12 
denique huius seditionis origo iam coepit, 398. 25) &c. ; syno- 
nymous with an adjective 490. 4 exulto laetus et gratulor ^ 
488. 23 cum opinio dubia nutaret^ 430. 17 oratio iugis omnino 
nan cessety &c. ; with the adjective as object 360. 12, multiplicas 

^ But these may be merely careless language, as is that of Caldonius, 
537* 13 ^^ 9^^ uidear temere aliquid praesumere, 

^ To syntax rather than to style belongs the use ofplusgiuim qttod for plus- 
quam, e.g. 687. 15 atU plus existimemus ad inpugnandum pome hamana 
eonamina qtuim quod ad protegendum praeualet diuina tutela, cf. 321. 10, 
536. 14, 686. 19, and elsewhere ; but in 623. 10 the quod is omitted. Ulud 
or hoc introducing an ut, quod or aco. inf. clause is frequent, 305. 14, 547. 15, 
713. ao, 756. 6, 765. 5, 799. 14. Through the weakening of u^ as a final 
particle — its normal use in Cyprian is consecutive or explanatory — ad hoc or 
propter hoc are used, the former especially, to give the final sense to u^ or ne. 
To Hartel's list of the former may be added 14. 8, 15. 8, 102. 23 and very 
many more; propter hoc ut 839. 12, propter hoc . . . »c 653. 9, propter hoc 
quod 756. 9. Similarly, to strengthen quod, hoc ipso, ex hoc ipso, &o. are 
often used, e.g. 321. i, 406. 14, 720. 22, &c., cf. hoc ipeo si 195. 15, hoc ipso 
quo 387. 14, 512. 4, hoc ipso quia 693. 4. 

' Gratulari^gaudere is common in Cyprian; cf. 545. 6 laetatus satis et 
pluriinum gratulatus quod sq. ; see p. 308. 
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numerosa supplicia, A synonymous adverb and verb are also 
common: 569. 2 pertinaciter persistere, joy, 17 ritrsus iterare, 
540. 3 nee delieto priori adiciant adhuc aliud delietum (of. 249. 
22, 254. 3, 792. 17), 5. 6 denuo reiiasci, 640. 10 denuo redire^ 
591. II denuo renouare, 391. 8 ante praedicere, which is very 
common. Indeed verbs formed with prae are usually preceded 
by ante, as atUe praeuenire 347. 14, ante praemittere 720. i, 
ante praemonere 768. 22, ante praeHruere 209. ii, ante prae- 
monstrare 704. 12. Both denuo and ante occur together in 
706. 13 denuo praecanitnr et ante praedicitur, unless, as is very 
probable, item denuo go together. Instances of a synonymous 
verb and noan connected by a preposition are not freqaent ; 
15* 26 non Aaec nnquam procumbet in lapsum senio uetustatiSy 
188. 22 per omnia seruitutis obsequia Bedemptoris imperio 
pareamus, 431, i^ut diuina et spiritalis seges in copiam fecundae 
messis exuberet, 785. 17 arbores frugiferas intra muros suos 
intus inclusit, 243. 17, 362. 20, &c. Nisi cum Trofimo comitante 
uenisnenty 632. 3, may be classed with these, and 577. 8 
reuertentis anni uolubilem circulum. A synonymous ablative 
is more common, usually in elaborate phrases containing other 
forms of amplification; 424. 5 q^(i^itoque ille cui inuidetur 
BHCcessu meliore prqfecerit tanto inuidus in mains incendium 
liuoris ignibus inardescit, 293. 20 quando mundi lege decurrens 
uicibus alternis nox reuoluta siiccedit, 643. 23 quando • . . uasa 
lignea diuini ardoris incendio concrementur, 670. 7 cum tormentis 
cruciabundus flammae cremuntis ardoribus aduratur, 576. 16 cum 
in secessu priuatis precibus oramug, and similarly 275. 18, 501. 
9, 567. 2, &c., 724. 7 ce7ii9 adque epulis etiam nunc inhiant 
quarum crapulam super superstitem in dies cruditate ructabant, 
and many more. Cf. the periphrastic amor quo diligis 4. 5, 
cari quos diligimus 300. 25* 

Temporal and local adverbs are often combined, others 

rarely. Diu muUumqne differtur 400. 7, 412. 8, 623. 14, 

festinato statim 6y6. 3, seorsum /oris 672. 9 ; ctprimo et inter 

initio 625. 13. lamiamque seems only to occur once, 833. 7 ; 

tandem iam 726. 10. Quando adhuc et, strictly temporal, is 
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read, 477. i ^. An adverb with a synonymous prepositional 
expression is very common, though the adverbs so employed 
are few; hie in ecclesia 584. 17, illic in carcere 576. 10, illic 
aptul clerico9 479. 3, illinc a nobis 618. 4, inde ad nos 617. 18, 
istic in mnndo 301. 14, istic apud fratres 678. 17, istinc de 
meculo 310. 13, inttis in ecclesia 647. 16, forte extra eccleeiam 
214. 25, are instances of the usual types. Statim is often 
similarly used; in prima statim natiuitatis exordio 243. 11, 
a prima statim perseeutionis die 679. 21, aio. 3, 272. 20, 337. 

2, 401. 10,405. 18, 482. I, 721. 9, &c. ; so also adhnc 354. 

3, 797. 21. An adverb synonymous with an adjective occurs 
272. 8 breuiter collecta (cf. collecta breuitas 287. 6), 808. 10 
quo minus aqua continua perseueranter ac iugiter fiueret, 519. 
15 quando ipsa ante mater nostra pacem . • .prior sumpserit ; 
cf. 421. II nan prius alterum deiciens . . . quam ipse zeh ante 
deiectusy and 695. 6. Two very Apuleian expressions are 
541. 3 Ubellos gregatim multis dare and 598. 21, cited above, 
p. 201. There remain the otiose uses of magis^ and adhue. 
Magis ac magis is used at least twelve times, 225. 8, &c., magis 
followed by a comparative thrice ; 397. 10 quid magis sit uel 
utilius ad uitam uel mains ad gloriam guam sq.^, 420. 19, 583. 
17. Magis is followed by an otiose plus 513. 12. Adhuc is 
used like magis to strengthen a comparative; to Hartel's 
instances add 356. 9, 357. 21, 694. 1 ; adhuc magis together 
404. 8, ultra adhuc 287. 12 and 667. 2, adhuc insuper^ 359. 

^ Et tunc quidem gladio occidebanturj quando adhuc et drcumeisio camedis 
manebat. Hartel's statement, s. v. quando, that the word is used perraro with 
the indicative is an overstatement. The imttances, both temporal and logical, 
are fairly numerous. 

' This adverb, which gives Cyprian great difficulty, has many irr^fular uses, 
not given in Hartel's Index, which belong rather to syntax than to style. 
Magu tarn, of which he gives two instances, also occurs 549. 17, but is confined 
to the Roman letters. 

" This is not carelessnesp, but no doubt a superfluous word introduced for 
parallelism with the maitts that follows. It is at the opening of 2>e Bono Pat,, 
and Cyprian always bestows his beet rhetoric upon the beginning and end of 
his writings. 

* Adhuc intuper is confined to a short period of Cyprian's writings. It 
occurs four times in Ep. 59, once in 67, once in 73, twice in Ad Dem., once in 
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22, 24, 681, 2, &c., adhuc in^uper et 404. 19, post ista adhue 
insuper 683. 8, et post ista adhuc insuper et 685. 13 (cf. et post 
ista adhuc 40^, i), immo adhuc insuper 'j'j^, 16. Adhuc usque 
495' 18, 679. 13 appears to be first used by Tertullian ; quoad 
usque 301. 14 had been already used in the O. L. Bible. 

Copulative conjunctions are constantly multiplied \ et . , . 
quoque 598. 5, nee . . . quoque 427. 22, etiam , . . et 677. 2%, 
adhuc quoqv£ 750. 13, sed et constantly (see Hartel's Index\ 
sed nee, sed neque 319. 21, 390. 9, 517, ii, 631. 14, 805. 1, 
&c., nee non et 238. 14, 318. 23, 339. 19, &c., nee non . . . 
quoque 409. 14 ; cf. nee non etiam . . . quoque of Novatian, 
551. 12. Pariter et is of constant occurrence, e.g. 600. 11, 
21, almost always connecting long words ; simul et is rare ; 
to Hartel's list should perhaps be added 510. 3 ; similiter et 
only 399. 8. JDenuo quoque occurs 190. 8, item denuo often, 
374. 6, 75 1 • 2j &c. Porro autem is common in Cyprian's 
latest writings, 374. 21, 419. 7, and in the Upp. on the 
Baptismal controversy. The only earlier instance is in Ep. 
58, 659. 8. Scilicet certe is read once, in a badly written 
passage, 339. 8. The list of otiose conjunctions might be 
made much longer. 

Prepositions are used otiosely with uicarim and solus ; 
pro me . . . uicarias litteras 480. 13, and similarly 587. 13, 
656. 14, 697. 20, me solum sine uobis 593. 6 and so 294. 12 ; 
cf. 594* 23 ^i6i 9oli, 

It remains to notice certain cases of contingei-e, dehere, esse, 
posse used simply to expand the sentence; 432. 12 peruenire 
. . , ut eum uidere contingat = uideamus, 547. 5 quorum tempora 
inlustrauit tanta felicitas ut aetate nostra uidere contingeret 
probatos seruos Dei sq., 509. 13 quamquam causa conpelleret ut 
ipse ad uos properare et uenire deherem, and similarly 827. 21 ^ ; 

B, Pat. ; once also in Ep, 75 (826. 8). The combination is not noticed by 
Greorges under either word. 

^ Yet this dthere may be purely auxiliary ; cf. Cod. Lugd. Oen. 29. 21 ut 
introirt deherem ^6vojs (iffMco, cited by Thielmann in W'ditBin'tiArchiv, 2. 65, 
and 487. 6 in the Roman Ep. 8. Coepisse and incipere are certainly used by 
Cyprian as strict auxiliaries. 
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510. %% si qui sunt qui . . . indigeant^ 502. ii utinam loci 
conditio permitteret ut ipse nunc praesens esse possem, 404. 17, 
505. 12, &c. ; cf. 602. 18, cited on p, 22a. Fideri, again, is 
used saperfluously in a number of passages where there is 
certainly no idea of seeming, as 309. 27 spei nostrae et Jidei 
praeuaricatores sumus, si simulata^ si ficta^ si fucata uidentur 
esse qvue dicimuSy where uidentur esse must be for sunt ; cf, 
223. 15, 227. 10, 714. 8, 761. 10, 809. 12, &c.^ 

§ 20. Hitherto examples of amplification have been chosen 
which were not cases oifigura etymologica^ or other rhetorical 
devices. Of figura etymologica in the strict sense ^ there are 
not many instances in Cyprian. Taking them in Landgraf s 
order, the following is perhaps a complete list; 259. 15 induere 
indumenta^ 432. 11 curricula decurrere, ^J 8. 21 uita uiuilur, 
512. 4 superantem superare^ 621. 17 and 725. 9 tenere tenorem^ 
710. 14 poto poculo^ \ 425. *2i inluminati Christi luminCy ^01, 
7 oratione communi , , , orantes, 672. 8 discidio scindere (cf. 
231. 9), 768. 14 unciione unctus ; 728. 14 episcopum episcopi et 
iudicem iudicis ; 3. 4 tempestiuiim tempus, 238. 2 and 723. 15 
sacrificia sacrilega^ 399, 5 sacra sacrilega ; 465. 4 and 581. ^prae- 
sens adesse ; 408. 19 and constantly omnis omnino ; 473. 2 con- 
tinenter tenere. Besides these there only remains magis ac 
magis, already mentioned ; tnagis magisque is never used by 
Cyprian. 

• § 21. Sufficient evidence has been given to show that 
Cyprian's style is that of a man so thoroughly trained in a 
rhetorical school that he never, even in his most hasty writing, 
fails to show his education. It is a style which is essentially 

^ Some instances are purely passive, as 622. 15 etH uidentur in eccUsia esse 
zizania, which states that they are, not that they seem to be, present, 673. 19 
cum talis , . . inpugnari uidetur, apparet guis inpugnet. There is a strange 
passive use ofuideri in De Bebapt. 7 (A 78. 9). 

' As defined by G. Landgraf in Acta Seminarii Philologici SrlangensiSy 
vol. ii. pp. 1-69, * conpositio duorum congenerum uocahulorum quae item 
grammaticae legibus artissime inter se conexa unam eamque ampVficatam at que 
disertissimam notionem efficiaiit* 

' The frequent dblationem offerre, since it is a fixed part of the Christian 
vocabulary, cannot be regarded as an instance of accusa^iuus etymologicm. 
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ODe with that of Apuleias^ and had no doubt been learnt by 
both on African soil. But how far it was peculiar to Africa is 
a more doubtful point. In its literary aspect it is closely 
akin to that of Ammianus and the Panegyrists ; in its gram- 
matical to that of Vitruvius ^. Though it is certain that 
provincial peculiarities existed, and certain also that many of 
them have been detected, yet the unconscious degeneration of 
grammar and the conscious efforts after rotundity of expression 
were common to the whole empire. A constant emigration 
seems to have been going on from southern Italy to Carthage, 
as now to Buenos Ayres, and the connexion between Rome 
and Africa could not have been closer than it was. Africans 
of Roman descent no doubt did their best to retain, and the 
educated natives to assume, the characteristics in language 
and otherwise of Italians. It is therefore dangerous to regard 
as peculiarities of African writers what may only appear to be 
such, because comparatively little has survived of the literature 
of other provinces in the third century. What would have 
been the strongest possible evidence, could it have been 
sustained, a Semitic element in African Latin, has been 
abandoned by the author of the theory ^. There are of course 
local elements in the style of Cyprian as of other writers, and 
the present tendency of inquirers is certainly not to under- 
estimate them ; but his style is undoubtedly that of an 
educated, though careless, Latin writer, trained in and 
satisfied with the &shions of his day. There is no sign 
that he had any training but the rhetorical. Legal terms 
occasionally occur ; but every Roman knew something of law, 
and nothing indicates that Cyprian had a professional 
knowledge. Of philosophy, in spite of his acquaintance with 
Seneca, he shows no sign. That formal logic, of which 
Novatian makes so pedantic a display, and in which his 

^ As set out in J. Praun*8 Bemerlcungen zur Syntax des Vitruv, Bamberg, 1 885 . 

' K. Sittl, Lokale Veraehiedenheitenf p. 92 if. He surrendera it, with 
some reservations, in the Jakretberichtf 1893, p. 246. Yet is not undiu Dei 
for a Deo 768. 14 a Hebraism ? 

VOL. IV. R 
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philosophy, derided by Cyprian, appears to have consisted \ is 
never employed. His ftdl command of all the technical 
devices of the rhetorician, chastened only to some extent by 
the seriousness of his thought, his amplitude of expression 
and the smoothness with which his periods move — it would 
be possible to collect from the few pages of Com^us almost 
a« many abrupt transitions as from all Cyprian s writings,:-* 
the copiousness and originality of his vocabulary, all display 
him as one who exercised the thoughts and the culture of the 
old world upon the problems of the new. It is recognized 
now that the older scholars were wrong in classing tq^ether 
all the Christian authors as writers of ecclesiastical Latin. 
No such Latin existed till the mona3teries were establidied, 
and the great Fathers had written. And there is no author to 
whose style the term can be less appropriately applied than 
Cyprian. 

^ Fronio also (De Eloquentia, p. 146, Naber) appears to regard formal logic 
as of the esaence of philosophy, and ridicolea it accordingly. Cf. PB.>Apul. De 
Dogm. Plat, iii. p. 27a Oud. (ed. Groldbttcher in Wiener Studien, 1885, 
p. 267. 10), and Apul. Flor, i. 7. 
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LANGUAGE. 



§ I. Deu^y &ci. % 2, Divine ae^tt^ creation, miracle?, law. $ 3. Divine 
favour and disfavour. § 4. Christ and His work. $ 5. The Holy Spirit, 
prophecy, visions. §6. Scripture. § 7- Types. § 8. ChiHstianuaf JideliSf &o. 
§ 9. EccleHa, &c. § 10. Laity. § 11. Bishop. § 12. Other Orders and 
OrdinatioB, § 13* Councils^ $ 14. Proselytea and cateehumenB. $ 15. 
Baptism and aecompanying Bites. § 16. The Enoharist, § i7* Prayer. 
§ 18. The place of worhsip. § 19. Preaching. § 20. Manner of address, 
f rater f Ac. § 21. Payiuent of the clergy. § 22. Christian virtues. § 23. 
Alms. $ 24. Christian conduct and progress. § 35. Sin and Penitence. 
§ 26. Freewill and conscience. § 27. Death and Heaven. § 28. The devil 
and hell. § 29. World and Heathen. § 30. Persecution, Confession, 
Martyrdom and Lapse. ^ 31. Heresy. § 33. Grieek words. § 33. New" and 
rare substantives. § 34. Adjectives. § 35. Pronoobs. § 36. Verbs. $ 37. 
Adverbs and Conjunctions. § 38. Prepositions, &c. 

In this chapter the attempt is itiade to give a full accoant 
of the theological and ecclesiastical terms used by Cyprian. 
The subject is that of language, not of doctrine or history, 
and though the latter cannot be avoided, and indeed it is 
hoped that this paper may be of use for their study, they 
have not been introduced except in illustration of the words 
employed. Illustration from other writers has been avoided, 
and the history of words before and after Cyprian's day passed 
over, imless light could in some way be thrown upon Cyprian's 
motive in using them. Biblical terms also, and especially 
those of St. Paul, have been omitted, as belonging to the 
common stock of all Christian writers. 

Tn Cyprian's daj^ the Latin tongue was still adjusting itself 
to the Faith, and the Christian vocabulary was unsettled. 
Cyprian was one of those who had most influence in fixing 
it. A good deal may be learnt, not only fr6m the words 

u % 
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which he ased, but from those which he avoided or attempted 
to displace, of the coarse of Christian thought as well as of 
the Latin language. His hostility to Greek terms, for 
instance, which I have illustrated, must be regarded as an 
early sign of severance between Eastern and Western 
Christendom. But the limits of this paper leave room only 
for the statement of facts, not for the drawing of conclusions. 
I have concluded with a selection of new and rare words^ 
not of Christian significance. Want of space has compelled 
me to omit much that is interesting in this respect. 

§ I. I)eu9^ with Cyprian's love for abstracts, is paraphrased 
in many ways, e. g. 5^9* ^^ quando . • . no9 diuina jprotectio 
reduces ad ecclesiam suamfecerit ; 680. 16 ne uulneratos diuina 
clemefitia in ecclesia sua curet ; diuina censura 496. 19, 737. 8, 
&c. ; diuina maiestas, jfietas^ benignitas^ bonitas^ indulgentia^ 
dignatio 250. ai, 274. 5, 579. 3, &c. 

Deitas is not used by Cyprian. It first occurs in De Aleatt, 
7 (A 100. 9) ; an evidelice, as far as it goes, for the later 
authorship of that tract. JJiuinitas, in the only passage where 
Cyprian uses it (339. 26), perhaps stands for diuinatio, though 
a comparison with 661. 19 renders this doubtful. Trinitas 
occurs %i)2. 6, 78a. 4, 791. 22, after Tertullian ; diuina Jirmitas 
215. 7 must mean union of Persons. 

Though Bominus^ when it stands alone, is normally for 
ChristuSi yet Deus and Dominus are also used interchangeably 
and in combination ; for rhetorical purposes they often occur 
at the ends of parallel clauses, e.g. 232. 22 diem Domini et 
iram Dei^ 757. 3 dignatione Dei et ordifmtione Domini. In 320. 
13 praeferamus . . , Deum et Christum diabolo et antichristo 
Cyprian has gained three rhetorical figures at the cost of one 
false antithesis. 

Beside diuinus the adjective deificus occurs. The word, 
which seems to belong to vulgar Latin ^, is used rarely and 

^ It is used by the illiterate Lucianus in Ep. a a (533. la), in De AleatL 11 
(A 103. 16), several times in the D0 Montibus, by the translator oi Ep. 75 
(815. 4), in Sent. 8 (441. 9). Cyprian only uses the word thrice, and each 
time deliberately, for the sake of parataxis with Deu8\ 429. 15, 618. a 2, 743. 
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only for a special rhetorical purpose instead of the usual diuintts^ 
for which caelestis is a frequent substitute. Bominicus^ which 
is very common, seems to be used indefinitely, e. g. 430. 16 sit 
in manibus diuina lectio^ in semibus dominica cogitatio, where the 
words are simply used for variety, as with Bern and Dominus 
above, as well as in the strict sense, e. g. dominica confessio 
(of Christ) 319. 15, 656. 21, though the latter is more usual. 
Bominicm (sc. dies) = Sunday 581. 8 ; for dominicum = 
eucharistia see p. 266 ; spiritalisj in the corresponding sense, 
is also common ^. 

§ 2. Divine action is often expressed hy diuinitus, 432. I, 
689. 4. &c. ; by proiiidenter, for alliteration, 607. 19 ; by 
desuper in 356. 7 for the same reason; by caelitus in the 
rhetorical Ad Bonatum^ 6. 5. Similarly sjpiritaliter^ e. g. guod 
spiritaliter praecijoitur =^ a Spiritu sancto, 713. 19 ; cf humanitus 
laedunt persecuticmes, i.e. 'inflicted by men,' 366. 10. 

Acts of power such as miracles are magnalia, mirabilia, both 
several times, magnalia et mirabilia 674. 9, mirabilia uirtutum 
401. 8, tiirtutes 223. 17, and often. Miraculum occurs in the 
sense oimiratio 581. 3, 583. 23, not in that of miracle. The 
nearest approach to it is 582. 15 conluctationis miraculum = 
conluctatio mirabiiis; cf. 195. i quibus mult a magnalia cum, 
miraculo faceret = mirijice^, 

Cyprian does not often mention the work of creation ®. 

21. In 429. 15, 742. 21 there is the further reason that to write diuina 
dieciplina, as would have been natural, would be contrary to his rules of 
composition; see p. 223. Tertullian^s deus deificus (active) in Apol. 11 is 
probably a coinage of his own ; the word is carefully avoided by the more 
classical of the Christian writers ; even Lucifer and Lactantius, in spite of 
their debt to Cyprian, reject it It certainly in Cyprian has no meaning 
other than that of diuinus ; cf. regifico luxu Virgil. Aen. 6. 605, cattiflcue Sen. 
Phaedr, 169. 

^ Beside this use spiritalis is constantly used as practically equivalent to 
Chrigtianut or tincerus, e.g. 428. 10, 545. 9, 583. 8. Caelestis and spirifalis 
are very often combined; 192. 22, 239. 9, 320. 20, 621. 8, &c. 

* This use of cum is very common in Cyprian; 588. 15 cum pace^^pacifice, 
232. 10 eum fldueia =fldenler, &o. 

' Of the numerous passages in which the Vulgate has Creator^ ereare, 
creatura, there are singularly few in Cyprian. The only one of these words 
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Creare^ I tiiink, does not oeeor, crtmiurm twiee, in a eoncfeie 
sense, 708. 12, 768. 17, creator only 792. 4 sa^jw Dewm 
ereatorem Ckrisii ^ Faeere seems t4>be the nsnal eqoivideiit fiv 
ereare^ with faetcr^ 662^ 7, 718. 15; ct 319. 19*, mndfaeiura, 
in a ifaetorical passsge, 198. 7. In the JkHai. Tirg^ adapted 
from TertoUian, he borrows that writer's platiiea and proUh- 
pla$ius 198. 7, 190. 15 ; ploMwuire in 804. 18 is an allasion 
to Sap, 15. II ; diumum pUuma, 468. 12, is some evidence 
that Ep. 2 belongs to an earlier date than O. Bitschl's 
arguments indicate. When Cyprian's style was matoied 
he avoided, as far as possible, the nse of Greek woids. 
lustituere is used for ereare 201 . 28, iiutitutio 468. 10 ; inaiitKtar 
is so used by Tertallian and liactantins. Artifex is nsed 
198. 20, 201. 27, not, I think, opifex, though opus is foond, 
198. 7, &c.' 

The nsoal words for God's law and appointment axe ditpontio 
{Teift> If Ji tit' dUposUio et teitamentum)^ tnstituiiOf ordinatio, 
traditio, and lex*. Praescriptio in the legal sense seems the 

which they ooBtaiii is ereatura, Eodaa. 34. 5, Col. i. 15 (62. 15, 63. 16). In 
Dftn. 14. 4 (337. 20, 661. 13) and MaL 3. 10 (114. 16) eondere takes the place 
of the Vulgate ereare. In Eph. 4. 24 icriffB^t is translated by eonstitutus (124. 
23) instead of ereatut, as in the Vulgate. There are no other passages in 
which ereare or its cognates might haye been expected. In the oontCTiporaxy 
Ad Nov. 4 (A 56. 13) Gen. 6. 7 reads perdam kominem quern feet, 

^ This seems a reference to Heb. 3. 2, where Clarom. reads ereatori suo, 

and the Old Latin M8S. generally that or qui ereauit eum ; Vulgate ei qui 

feeit ilium. There is another possible reference to Heb. 4. la in 271. 21 

inpetrabilie et efflcaz germo, Sinoe TertuUian knew the Epistle it is incredible 

that Cyprian was ignorant of it, though he would not cite it as Scripture. 

' Creare is not even nsed^ when it might naturally have been ^pected, of 
the divine appointment of Bishops, but always faeere, eomliiuere, Ac., though 
creare pteudoepiscopum occurs 642. 23. In fact, through its use by Mareion, 
the word seems to have gained a heretical connotation, of which this may be 
a survival. Tertullian very rarely uses it except in reference to the detu 
Mareionie {Adu. Marc, constantly, Cam, Xti 2, JU$, Cam. 2, Prax, 3, &c.), 
the tme God being conditor, Soter has sirnilarly suffered through Gnostic 
use (Tert. Adu. Val.y paeeim) ; of. Cyprian*s rejeetion of iineiio. 

' Koffinanei p. 67, states that eondere is used by Cyprian for ereare. He 
does not give a reference, and I have noticed no instance, except eonditor in 
JSp.75 (834. 13). 

* Lex is used both generally for Grod*8 commandments and, in the Scriptural 
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true reading in 736* 1 1, and not Hartel's pericrijpHo ; nS, 

373- 17- 

§ 3* Cyprian'B characteristic words for God's bearing to 
men are cenBwra^ dignatio^ indulffentiA, bonitaSy and pietas. 
Banitas always KtApietas almost always — perhaps 388. 12, 19 
are the only exceptions^^are used of Divine goodnesd, not of 
human. 

Censura may imply either approval {2^%. 6, &c.) or condem- 
nation, e. g. 670. 14, which is more usual. It is also often 
used in a general sense, meaning little more than majesty, as 
in 68^. T4, 413. 0,%^ in which it is coupled with maie^tae^ 
according to Cyprian's usual practice of combining synonyms ^. 
Bignatio is one of the most common of Cyprian's words, 
especially in the alliterative phrase de Lei dignatione. As 
a rule it is rather equivalent to favour than to grace, though 
it describes internal as well as external gifts, e. g. 275. 6, 
656. 15, and 716. ^3 benigna et larga d, corda inluminat. 
But more commonly it is used of some visible mark of favour, 
as the episcopate, 546* 19, 651* 9,671. 20 and often, confessor- 
ship or martyrdom, 251. 16, 673. 14, 695. 6, or other Divine 

senee, for the Old Testament. Beside many classioal uses (271. 14, 293. 20, 
302. I, 304. 9, &o.)) it is curiously employed, followed by a genitive, in sach 
passages as 285. 11 ctd altar e uenire cum simplici corde, cum lege iustitiae, 
cum coneotdiae pace. The two last are paraphrased just afler wards by the 
simple iustitia and pax. So 2 32 . 2 1 in Dei timore, in lege iusiitiaef in dilectione^ 
in opere fides nulla ett, 336. 27 Deo innocentiae lege deuoti. In these and in 
many more passages lex seems simply superfluous. In 218. 25 qui se pra^- 
positoe eine ulla ordinationie lege constituunt there is a very Oyprianio 
equivalent for ordinatio legitima, LegUimuB in Cyprian has not only this 
meaning of lawful, but also that of appointed by law; 338. 11 numerae 
legitimus et eerius, 292. 12 legitima ad preeem tempora. It comes to mean 
genuine ; 760. 16 legitimi Christiani, 762. 8 legitima fides , 708. 10 legitima 
sanctificatio {sacrifieii). 

^ Censura, which is very frequent, is used of Bishops and others in several 
senses. The most usual is that of judicial strictness, e. g. 668. 22; also of 
jurisdiction, or the right to judge, as 189. 20; of obedience to discipline, or 
loyalty, 625. 15, &c. ; of reproof administered, as 623. 18, or sentence passed, 
as 758. 2. Once at least it is used in a bad sense, 639. 2 uel duritiae uel 
censurae suae obstinatione. In the sense of severity it is used by Tert, and is 
common in the Hist. Aug. except Vopiscns (Krebs, Bhein, Mas. 1892, p. 48). 
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help, 346. 5> \^%» 13) 500. 9, 13, 801. 15. A partial converse 
is diuina indignatio ^6^. 19, 521. 16. The word is not used 
of homan action. Indulgentia occurs constantly in the two 
senses, both foond in Tertnllian, of favour and goodness, e. g. 
579. 3, 432. 14, in which it is often interchangeable with 
dignatio, as 656. 1 2 pleb% cui de diuina indulgentia praesumuSy 
and of forgiveness, e.g. 403. 5 indulgentia criminis^ 249. 2i, 
628. 12, &c. 

§ 4. Sermo Dei is constant, though Tertnllian wavers 
between Sermo and Verbwn. The rendering in Cyprian's 
version of the Bible seems always to have been Sermo. 
Concamatio occurs once, 60. 5 ; incamatio never, though 
incarnatus is found in Novatian, Trin, 19. Koffmane^ 
p. 42, only knows Hilary of Poitiers as using concarnatio in 
this sense. It was perhaps an unsuccessful coinage of 
Cyprian. In una omnes ipse jportauit^ 271. 13, describes the 
work of the Incarnation ; so also 277. 2, 711. 12, 754. 8 ; cf. 
Is. 6^. 9. Tertnllian does not use the phrase ; cf. p. 308. 
Aduentus is used both of the first and second Coming, 211. 8, 
414. 21, &c. Pasno^ 471. 2, and resurrectio, are of course 
common. Adscensus, never adscensio^ is used, 471. 17, &c. 

pCAristus is much more common than Dominus or compound 
titles ; the full Dominus noster lesvs Christus is very rare ; 
Dominus lesus only occurs in the solemn salutation at the end 
of the last letter, 842. 9. Deus et Christus eius, which occurs 
so often (see Hartel's Index Ferborum, s. v. ellipsis and is, and 
add 838. 15), may have been misunderstood by Cyprian, as 
Hartel suggests, for an ellipse of Jilius ^. 

Saluare^ is only used thrice, 790. 20, 809. 6, 12, Saluator 

^ Patsio is often used of the martyrs, 578. 2, &c., and in the plural aa well 
as in the singular, e. g. 662. 22, 833. 9. 

* See a good article on this eius by F. Piper in Zschr. fUr Kirchengesch. 
1890, p. 67. In TertuUian I have only noticed one instance, in Bapt. 9 
(308. 19 Reiff.). 

' Cf. Wolflflin in Sitzungsherichte of the Munich Academy, 1893, p. 363 f. 
Saluator is used by the illiterate Gelerinus, 539. 12. TertuUian rejects it, 
though it stood in his Bible, and is constant in Irenaeus. Cyprian never uses 
Tertullian*8 saluttfieator, for which add Marc. 5. 15 to Oehler's list. 
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once, 60. 1 2. These are passages in which Cyprian is making no 
attempt at style. In rhetorical passages he twice uses sospitarey 
188. 25, 211. 9 ; seep. 196. Seruare occurs 214. 19, 505. 15, 
and cf. 319. 20 ; reseruare 373. 13, 640. 20, comeruare 279. 15, 
and canseruator 827. 17, as in Tert. Bes, Cam. 58 fn., Cult. 
Fern. I. 3. Saluus fieri is used occasionally, e.g. 751. 16, 
809. II; mluus a(fqv>e incolumis 367. 10; Domino et Deo 
nostro Salutari 614. 8, the only instance of this Biblical use 
(RSnsch, It. F. p. 100). Cyprian uses Mediator only in 60. 19. 
The Biblical redemptio and Redemptor are used, e. g. 188. 23, 
^39* ^5j T^3' 8, and also redimere, e.g. 370. 16; but the verb 
is commonly employed of human effort by alms, &c., as in 
195. 24, 377. 9. Other expressions for the Saviour's work 
are peccata portare 401. 13, 71 1. 13^, remittere constantly^, 
donare- 249. 21, &c. ; curare^ emundare^ purgare^ are used 
indifferently of Divine and human action. Reparare 370. 22, 
394. 9, &c., reconciliare Deo 370. 17 also occur. Aduocattis is 
frequent ; aduocatus et deprecator occurs twice, 499. 18, 637. 7^. 
Indicium is rarely further described ; cognitio is an occasional 
variant. The two are combined 659. 5. Betributio, as the 

* From Is. 53. 4 {Test. a. 13, p. 77, 20). The same reading is in Aug. C. D. 
18. 39 (Dombart, ed. 2, ii. 295. 6). 

' The corresponding substantive is remissa or remimo. The former occars 
19 times, I think, the latter 14 times, in Cyprian's own writing. The latter 
stood in the Afirican Baptismal question (e. g. 756. 14), and it is usually wlien 
speaking directly of this formula that Cyprian uses it, yet not always ; cf. 
250. 3. The neuter pi. remisea (cf. Weyman in Wolfflin*s Archio 9. 138), 
though it has important MS. support, is not likely to be Cyprianic. In the 
Sententiae and in Ep, 73 remUsio is the usual form. This differentiation of 
form, combined with the constant African use of taeculum for the mitndus 
which still stood in the Baptismal Service, and was used, though rarely, by • 
Cyprian, shows that Christianity must Iiave been of some considerable antiquity 
in Africa when Cyprian wrote. These and other differences from the language 
of the parent Church in Italy must have required the lapse of several genera- 
tions, especially since they arose between Churches only three days' journey 
apart. 

' Mr. H. J. White regards deprecator 'in these passages as equivalent to 
propitiator, since in i John 2. 2 (637. 11) l\aafji6s is translated by deprecatio, 
as is i^iXxLVfids in the Vulgate (i. e. O.L.) Sap. 18. 2f ; but it would be more 
in accordance with the style of Cyprian that the two words should be 
practically synonyms. 
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result of judgment, is reward, 344. 18, &;c. ; the only excep- 
tion I have noted is 399. 15. Vindicta for punishment is 
common. 

§ 5. There is no variant for Spirilui Sanctiu. The ganctus 
is rarely omitted, 204. 10, 301. 17, &c., and rarely precedes, 
though this is contrary to Cyprian's custom. Praedicere and 
praedicare occur constantly, the latter as a substitute for 
euangelizarey which Cyprian never uses. There seems to be 
no clear instance oi praedicare wrongly used for praedicere. 
Benuntiare is used in the same sense 217. 14. For the Divine 
fulfilment of Scripture the Biblical adimplere is used^. 

Impiraiio and reuelatio, e. g. 787. 15, where both occur, are 
common; adspirare 841. 10. Ostensio^ cstendere are used of 
the giving of visions, e.g. 497. 9, 498. 9, 6^1. 7. Where 
ostendere is used without the mode of revelation being named, 
as in 567. 21, it is safe to assume that a vision is implied ^. 
Fiaio also is found, e.g. 734. 8. In Spiritu occurs 692. 10, 
&c. ; in ecstaii only 520. 7 ^- Canere and praecanere^ both 
from Tertullian, occur several times, e.g. 375. 19, 706. 13 ; 
diuino spiritu et inslinctu, 359. 6, is used of prophetic inspira- 
tion. Instinctual in this sense occurs again 255. 16 ; instigare 
656. 15, 698. 22. Spiritus confessionis is read 338. 26, spiritus 
diuinitatis 339. 26. 

§ 6. It will be most convenient here to deal with Cyprian's 
language concerning Scripture, which he so often attributes 
to the Holy Spirit*. The singular Scriptura is much more 

^ Add to Hartel's list 235. 6; in different senses 255. 15, 256. 15, 776. i. 

* Ostendere is so used Pass, Ferp. §§ 4, 7, 8. 

^ Pass. Perp, 20 adeo in spiritu et in extasi fuerat. The Word is used by 
Tertullian. In Up. 75 (817. 4) mulier in ecstasin eonsHtuta it cannot be an 
ablative, as Koffmane (p. 36) would have it. It must be a rendering of cI; 
Itcaraaiv v€ffovaaf or something similar. 

* But instinctu* is more often to evil ; 421. 1 1, 588. 9, 645. 12. Instin^uere, 
though used by Tertullian, never occurs in Cyprian. 

^ Cyprian's mode of citation is very uniform. He almost always uses two 
synonjrmous verbs in his love of pleonasm ; Deus, Christus, Spiritus Sanctus, 
Apostolus loquitur et dicit. In £!p. 68 occur the forms doeens et praecipiens, 
ponil et dicit, docens et ottendem (twice), loquens et dicensy mandauit et dixit, 
ostenditur et probatuTy contestntur et dicit, prohat et declarat, loquitur et dicit, 
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common than Scripturae. The standing epithets are mncta 
and diuina ; sacra does not occur. Variants are very rare ; 
caeleates Scripturae 254. 9, dominicae 538. 5. The other names 
for Scripture in Cyprian are dUciplina ^ (d, caelestis !zSj. 25), 
lectio, which clearly has this meaning in 270. 20, 318. 11, 
430. 16 (si6 in manibtis diuina lectio), and elsewhere; libri 
spiritales 36. 19; Scripturae ueteres et nauae 36. 18, 375. 17. 
Testamentum and inatrumentum in this sense do not occur. 
More general terms are praecepta 101. 11, 238. 17, &c., and 
magiiteria *, which is very common, and probably derived from 
the Old Latin New Testament; cf. 193. 6, 522. 15, 738. 16, 
and especially 505. 15. These words are used with a great 
wealth of epithets^ diuinus, spiritalis^ caeledis, sanctus, salutaria^ 
uitalis, euangelicus. The legal term capitula is used for verses 
or sections of Scripture, ^6, 2, 220. 8, 318. 10, as in Tertullian, 
but Tertullian's tituli is absent. 

In the Old Testament Lex is not only used alone, but 
once at least with the genitive of a part ; lex Exodi 217. 9. 
Tertullian's Arithmi and Critae have disappeared, but in 
the Testimonia the true reading is in Banlion primo, &c., as 
against Hartel's A, which has almost always Regnorum. But 
elsewhere Basilion is not found in the writings of Cyprian ; 
one among many evidences that that work was compiled 
before Cyprian had settled upon his vocabulary. He uses 
instead Regnonim, or else, and more often, avoids naming the 
book. Similarly in 142. 3, 329. 7, the only passages where 
they are named, we read apud, in Faralipomenon. The same 

dedarat dicene, addidit dicens, ecribit et dicit. Gf. in Sp. 74. 3 damat et 
dicit, increpans et obiargam ponit et dicitf commonet et instruit dieem. In 
435. 90 Apo9tolu$ Paulas instruens et fnofietu ut . . . scribit et dicit. The 
instances are very rare where Cyprian is content with the simple Seriptura 
dieit or an equivalent. 

^ If Wolfflin in his Archiv, viii. p. ii, is right; cf. 468. I, 23a 5. In all 
these instances the meaning might be the usual one, yet certainly in Firm. 
Mat. J>e Err, 19. 5 quid nobii tradcU euangelica diseiplina means Scripture. 

* Cf. Kendel Harris, Cod, SangaU. p. 25. In that MS. magieterium uel 
doctrina occurs as the rendering of diSaajvoAca. He compares Irenaeus, 3. 

H-3. 
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ellipse occurs 338. 8, and often in the Tesfimonia, with Basilion 
and Regnorum. In Paroemiis is the regular mode of citation 
for the book of Proverbs ; in Prooemm^ 62. 3, can only be 
a lajmi9 calami. There is some little evidence for in Parabolis^ 
62, 3, 154. 4, though it is not likely to be Cyprian's. Very 
ofben the book is included with the other sapiential books, as 
in Saj)ientia, e. g. ia8. 13, 156. 17. In 672. 22 the Minor Pro- 
phets are cited collectively ; in duodecim prophetis, Cf. Tert. 
adu. Marc, 4. 13 Naum ex duodecim, and Adu, Jud, 5. The other 
names of books offer nothing noteworthy ^, unless it be that 
he has Malackin (nom. and ace.) twice^ 293. 13, 413. 17, and 
perhaps also 94. 22, Malachiel twice at least, 68. 3, 138. 19, 
against Malachias thrice certainly (50. 7, 114. 16, 157. 15), 
and probably also in 97. 3. 

Euangelium ^ is, with one exception, osed in the singular, 
the Gospels being regarded as an undivided whole. Except 
in the Testimonia the form employed is Domintis in Euangelio 
sua dicity &c., the personal agency of the Evangelists being 
ignored. In the Testimonia, where more exact citation had to 
be given, Euangelium cata Matthaeum, &c. is the description. 
The evidence for secundum is inadequate, and its use improb- 
able ^. Cyprian never follows Tertullian in speaking of Euan-- 
gelium Matthaei, &c. Euangelia quattuor, the only example 
of the plural, occurs 785. 20. Ada, not Actus, Apostolorum is 
always used. 

Cyprian is very careful not to cite Scripture without 
acknowledgement. He never allows himself, as does Tertul- 
lian, to fall into continuous Scripture language without giving 

^ Kofiinane, p. 10, notes that psalmus is very often used in Cyprian for 
a verse of a psalm. But when Cyprian writes psalmw dicit, &c. he simply 
personifies the single Psalm, as he does when he writes ApocalypiU dicU 
342. 21, 663. 5. He recognized them as separate compositions; in the 
Testimonia he gives the number, and his usual citation is in Psalmit, 

^ Beside this normal use of euangeliumt euangelieus, it is also used for the 
Faith as a whole, and practically as an equivalent for eeeUna, e. g. 248. 26 
nee eeeledae iungitar qui ah euangelio separatur, 68 Jr. 3 saeerdos Dei euan- 
gelium tenen»f cf. 544. 12. 

' CF. Zahn, Neutesf, Kanon, i. 164, n. 5. 
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notice of the fact. The only instances where short passages 
are qaoted without warning are, so far as I have observed, 
%%^. 23, 390. %\^ 379. 21, 507. 7, 711. 2. Beside Bominun 
8fc, dicit, Scriptura is frequently personified as the speaker. 
The impersonal inquit appears occasionally, e.g. 738. 18, 23 ; 
and similarly quando occurrat dicens 668. 23 ; for these cf. 
Miodonski's note to Be Aleatt. p. 61. 

§ 7' Cyprian had frequent occasion to show that the facts 
of the Christian Faith are foreshown in the Old Testament. 
For type he appears only once to use myderium 86. 6 ; typu% 
often, e.g. 269. 11, 386. 25, 704. ii, but, with his usual 
dislike of Greek words, more often imago y e. g. 189. 14, 367. 16, 
702. 24, ox figura^ as 217. 10, 705. 2. Once instar occurs, 
785. 17; umbra et imago 328. 4, 719. 25; praefiguratio 
763. 14 ; signum et sacramentum 216. 13, 330. 19 ; sacramentum^ 

^ As this IB the first occasion on which I have to refer to this word, I will 
here try to classify its uses in Cyprian. This is not easy, as the various mean- 
ings often overlap, and the word in many instances was used with intentional 
vagueness. It is used twice of the military oath ; 346. 1 2 eacramenti mei 
memor deuotionu etfldei arma suscepi ; and 806. 4. Of loyalty to that oath, 
491. 21 gpectaculum quam sublime . . . quam Dei oculis sacramento et deuo- 
tione militis eias acceptum. In a very common sense it comes to mean a bond, 
however it may have attained the meaning ; e. g. 754. 15 inseparabile unitaiis 
8., 215. 7 unitas sacramenU's caeleatxbus cohaerens; ib. 11 vnitatis «., uincu- 
lum concordiaef which are identical phrases ; so also 639. 5 tnanente concoT' 
diae uinculo et perseuerante caiholicae ecdesiae eacramento ; 668. 8 eopulati 
aacramento unanimitafis. The action of heretics, &c. on this bond is described 
241. 21 as soluergf 808. 22 inpugnare, 794. 10 muiilare, 227. 19 ditturbare. 
Also a rule or law, as 600. 4 8. semel traditam diuinae dispoeiUonie et eatholi- 
cae unitatis, cf. 551. 8 (Novatian). A doctrine, sometimes with the connota- 
tion of mystery, e. g. 36. 13 item libellus alius continet Christi 8., qttod idem 
ufinerit qui adnuntiatu8 est sq., Test, 3. 50 tit. s.fidei non esse profanandum ; 
ib. 2. 2 tit. de aacramento eonearnationis eius et passionia sq. ; 288. i sie cam 
doceret quid sit uila aetema s. uitae magna et diuina breuitate conplexus est ; 
710. 2, 713. 9, &c. SimiUrly in Ep. 77 (834. 7) Nemesianus says dum non 
desinis occulta tacr amenta nudare. From this meaning it seems to be ex- 
tended to that of lesson generally; 272. 8 qualia aunt dominicae oraiionis 
aacramentay quam magna sq. From the meaning of mystery comes that of 
type, in which mysterious teaching is conveyed ; this is very common, e. g. 
292. 6, 13, 337. 27, 764. 8, 808. 23, &c. ; of symbolical action in 83. 12 aaeret- 
mento unctionia Christum significana; an instance or example 763. 13; cf. 
702. 14 Chriatua . . . qui acripturarum omnium Sacramento ac tentimonio 
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alone very often. The verbs used are typum^ jiguram, &c. 
exprimere 702. 24, fee, which is the most common; gerere 
386. 26 ; pertare z6g. ii ; praetnoMtrare 704. la; Miendere 
70a. 23. The type as representing its antitype is said 
designare ; 752. 21 qui agnus dengnabat CkrUium ; praeformare 
217. 4^, exprimere 338. a^.praefigvrare 328. 5, inUiare 403. 27, 
Ahel pamonem Christi initians, and 285. 13. Veritas, as in 
367. 16, 702. 23, and feipondere, as 593. 21, stand for the 
antitype. 

§ 8. Christianu9 is common, but less common than might 
have been expected. It is rare as an adjective, Chrisiianum 
nomen 211. 1^, patientia 404. i5) unanimifas 754. 4, and a few 
m^ore. When used as a substantive it always seems to have 
the connotation of a good Christian, and to be reserved for 
somewhat emphatic passages. Fidelis, on the other hand, is 
a colourless term ; cf. in Test. 3. the titles §§ 34, 37, 44, 57> 87. 
Caldonius can use it even of lapsed persons, 537. 4 ; Tertullian 
Fug. I includes renegades under the term^ and Jeiun. 1 1 con- 
trasts it with SpiritaliSf i. e. Montanist. Similarly Jides 
appears to be used simply for the fact of Baptism in Test. 
3. II tit. eum qui fidem camecutus est, and ih. 97 tit.^ as in 
Tertullian Monog. 11 maritus a fide primus, and Pud. 18*. 

praedicetar, i.e. witness both tjpical and dii«ct. In 710. 13 it appears to 
mean not the type but the teaching which it conveys. The word is nsed fre- 
quently in the modern meaning of sacrament ; e. g. hapiwmi s. 795. 24 ; 
8. salutare (i. e. Baptism) 761. 2 ; si taeramento vtroqve ruuecmtur (i. e. 
Baptism and manus impogiiio) 775% 16, 795. 12, and Sent. 5 (439. 9). So of 
the Eucharist, 431. I'j de sacramento crucU ei eihum et potum sumi*; and 
even of the elements, 255. 19 diaconug reluctanti licet de sacramento ealicis 
infadit, where de is partitive ; ' poured some of the sacrament of the cup into 
the child's mouth.* It is used also of the Passover ; sacramentum Faschae 
217. 8, 752 20 ; and of means of grace generally, 770. 19. In 370. 19 hunc 
HI fieri potest J sequamur omnes, huius sacramento et signo censeamur,i\, seems 
to mean the sign of the Cross ; of. 664. 25. In Sent. 7 (440. 19) it is equivalent 
to Sytnbolum. , 

* Ct forma facti = ri&irot ytvSfAevoi in the Vg. of I Pet. 5.3, and deformare 
in this sense in Tert. Res. Cam, 30. 

' This distinction seems the best explanation of Christiani fideles, which 
oocurs seven times in the probably Cyprianio De Sped., fidelis being the 
substantive and of Chrisiiana fidelis, Tert. Ux. 2. 8, i. e. a baptized person 
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Christians are often called simply no^tri^ 301. 7, 522. 14, &e. 
Homo Dei occurs six times, 365. 12, &c., iomo Dei et Christi 
297* 13 5 ^eruug Dei is common. They are called diuinum 
genv9 366. 2%^ and are contrasted with genits hnmcmum 301. 
15^. Credefdes is very common, as \& Jidentes 510. 19, &c., 
probably invented by Cyprian as a stronger cognate term for 
the yieokjideles ; it does not appear to be used by Tertullian. 
Creduli is absent, though the negative is common ^. 

§ 9. Ecclesia ^ is often paraphrased by domtis Dei, e.g. 477. 
4, 674. 24, or domu^fidei 300. 19, 777. %o, &c. Ecclesia quae 
eatholica una est 733. 9, and fairly often, e. g. 597. 13. Cyprian 
does not use the elliptic Catholica, sc. ecclesia, of Cornelius 
(611. 16). The epithet 9ancta\ y6y, 9, seems to have no va- 
riant, and is not very common. Cornelius writes (611. 8) 
sanef'issima eatholica ecclesia ^, The Church is frequently said 
to be aedificata or fundaf a super Petrum, This occurs 194. 25, 
212. 14 (the famous passage in De Un, 4), 338. 17, 403. 16, 

worthy of the nAme of Christian ; cf. A. 4. 1 7 homo ChrUtianus fidelis, where 
both are epithets. In De Rebapt. 11 (A. 83. 5) nihil interest tUrum hie uerbum 
audiens anfidelis sit qui confitetur Dominum the words simply mean unbaptized 
or baptized ; cf.fidei 8acrctmentum = BsLptiam in Tert. De. An. i (299. 22 Keiff.). 

^ Quoadtmque istic in muTido sumus cum genere humano eamis <HqwiUtate 
coniungimur, spiritu separamur. It would add ]>oint to Tacitus' odium 
generis humani if it were a recognized term by which the Christians distin- 
guished the heathen &om themselves ; and might seem consistent with the 
charge of magic brought against them under the same name ; cf. Ramsay, The 
Church in the Eoman Empire, p. 236, Yet in 393. 26, 404. 26, 409. 15 genus 
humanum is used inclusively ; in 306. 1 2 sine ullo discHmine generis humani it 
seems to be used of heathen not being selected for punishment in this world. 

' Credulitas^ fides is not employed by Cyprian, but by Nemesianus, 834. 8, 
which seems the earliest instance. Cyprian has it in a bad sense 210. 4, 
731. 7. It recurs in Amobius and Jerome ioT fides. IncreduluSj incredulitas, 
infidelis are common. 

' The exact phrase extra ecclesiam nulla salus, often attributed to Cyprian, 
does not occur in his writing^. The nearest approach to it is 795. 3 salus extra 
eedesiam non est, and 477. 5. 

* Here may be noted the rarity of sacer : 688. 2 eleri nostri sacer ueneran- 
dusque congestus is almost the only instance; the word is avoided in an obvious 
antithesis 724. 12. 

^ Catholicus is not used so widely as in Tertullian ; eatholica regula 767. 3, 
fides 538. 20, catholicae institutionis unitas 604. i t, and a few more. 
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594. 6 \ 674. 16, Tyi. 25, 769. ao, 773. I a, 783. 15. Petra 
is 60 used in Ep, 75 (820. 27, c£ 821. 16), but never by 
Cyprian. In 338. 1 7 Hartel has introduced it into the text 
on insufficient MS. authority, and in spite of Cyprian s con- 
stant use of super Petrum. For the description of faithM 
Christians as super petram fundatiy see § 24. In connexion 
with the Church, Cyprian also often uses the words matrix^ 
radix, origo, caput ; e g. 607. 9 ut ecclesiae eatAolicae matrix 
cent et radicem agnoscerent ac tefierent, 808. 2 caput et origOy 
779. 19 caput et radix, 772. 23, &c. ueritas et matrix^, 600. 2 
radix et mater. How far matrix is equivalent to mater it is 
difficult to say ; in 607. 9 the word was probably chosen for 
the rhyme ; cf. 214, 14, 338. 15. Ecelesia sponsa Christi 
{Test. 2. 19 tit.) is carried out as a metaphor with great 
consistency, e.g. 804. 21 apud solam sponsam Christi quae 
parere spiritaliter et generare Jilios Deo possit, 243. 15 ecdesiam 
matrem, patrem Deum^ and even more strongly 214. 17 ff. 
Ecclesia mater is of constant occurrence, 490. 5, 588. 13, &c. 
In 680. 23 matris sinus is opposed to nouerca. Heresy is 
adulterium 214. 17, 667. 2, &c. Corrumpere^ uiolare, &c. were 
certainly used by Cyprian much more literally in this con- 
nexion than we, with our ways of thinking, should assume ; 
cf. especially 593. 21. Adunare (usually the perfect participle) 
and adunatio are often used of the Church, 238. 10, 620. 3, 
698. 21, &c. Intus and foris express membership and 
exclusion ; plehs intus posita 687. 17, foi'is esse 745. 9 ; both 
together 732. 13 f. But the pleonastic intvs in ecclesia, foris 
extra ecclesiam is much more common ; 784. 20, 214. 25, &c. 
Except this last example^ from De Un. 6, it is confined to the 

^ In this passage una cathedra is joined with una eeclesia ; cf. 630. 2, 683. 10. 

' The following list is, I think, a complete one of the passages in which one 
or more of these words occur in connexion with the Church; 188. 9, 212. 3, 
213. I, 214. 4, 14, 220. 24, 231. II, 338. 15, 403. 26, 404. 2, 579. 9, 701. 22, 
769. 20, 783. 14, 786. 23, in addition to those given above. In different con- 
texts cf. 352. 15, 421. 4. In no instance can the use of matrix be that uf urbt 
primaria regionis alieuius which Paucker in his Addenda gives from later 
writers. TertuUian makes a use of the word similar to Cypiian s, but wider. 
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Baptismal controversy, where it occurs at least fourteen times. 
Forts seorsum is used 672. g^foris positi et extra ecclesiam con* 
sfituti 778. 13 ; cf. 785. 17. 

Eccleaia is of course used for the local as well as for the 
universal Church ; ecdeisiae omnes 62 J. 11, ecclesia principalis 
(Rome) 683. 10, &c., yet Cyprian does not often use the word 
in this sense. 

The body of Christians is occasionally secta ; 10 1. 8 quaedam 
capittda (of Scripture) ad religiosam sectae nostrae disciplinam 
pertinentia ; 543. 8 moderatus et cautus et humilitate ac timore 
sectae nostrae tcerecnndas. In 397. 8 uias quibus ad consequenda 
diuinitus praemia spei ac fidei nostrae secta dirigitur there is 
a violent enallage (for many similar cf. Koziol, Ber Stil des L, 
ApuleiuSy p. 223 f.). But this use of secta is much more 
common in TertuUian. 

§ 10. Lay members of the Church are laid 632. 6, &c., but 
not very often ; usually plebs or populus. Of these two plebs 
is the less common ; plebs cui praesumus 656. 1 2, ea plebs cui 
praepositus ordinatur 739. 10 ; stantium plebs 526. 6, &c. Plebs 
Domini^ Christi is an inclusive term for all Christians, 219. 6, 
390. 5> &c. Once the plural occurs, 735. 9 plebes consistentes 
ad Legionem et Asturicae, of the lay members of the communities. 
Populus^ credentium^ Ciristianorum, ecclesiae, noster (211. 14, 
"^6^. I, 414. 25, 730. 15, 732. 12, &c.) is very frequent. It also 
stands alone, e.g. 239. 16 populi aliquando numerosi multiplex 
iactura; cf. Sent, 33 (449. j)nec dnobus populis salutarem aquam 
tribuere potest ille qui unius gregis pastor est, Populus^ but not 
plebs^ is used of the heathen as well as of Christians, e. g. 390. 
5, where populus perditionis ac mortis is opposed to plebs CAristi, 
711. 3, &c. 

§ II. The four terms, episcopus, sacerdos, antistes, praepositus 
are used for Bishop, The first three have only this one sense. 
Episcopus (coepiscopuSy pseudoepiscopus, episcopatus) is not much 

^ Sittl, LoJcale Verschiedenheiten, p. io8, is right in saying that populi in 
the vulgar sense is absent from Cyprian. In the sense of multitado it occnrs 
oocasionally, 314. i, 343. 6; 581. ^populut circumUans^^circumstantea, 

VOL. rv. S 
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more common than Mcerdos. The latter (with Mcfrdotium, 
eansaeerdas, 8acerdotalh)y though no doubt it is often used 
because the name involved an argument and a claim, is 
employed so freely and so naturally that it must have been 
a current term of unmistakable import ^. Antistes used, like 

' In Cyprian's writings there is no passage where sttcerdos most, and not 
many where it can, be equivalent to pred>yter. Hie nomeroos cases where 
episcopi et tacerdotes oocnrs are simply pieces of Gyprianic rhetoric, Vikepreces 
et orationeSf cuiuerfariiu et inimicui « diabolus, and many more, cf. p. 330. 
In Ep. I (466. 16) the decree of episcopi antecessores nosiri is called in 467. 4 
s€teerdotum decretutn. In Ep. 15. i (514. 3) aaeerdos Dei is contrasted with 
pregbyteri ; cf. 523. 4. Hie Ch arch of Carthage has only one saeerdot; 581. 12 
ui Domini miaericordia plehi suae taoerdotem reddat ineolumem. The bishop's 
seat is cathedra taeerdotalis 630. 2. Other passages where the same meaning 
is obvious are Ep. 3, thronghout which eyiseopus and aactrdoe are interchange- 
able, Ep, 55. 9, and Ep. 67. 2. There are, I think, only five passages where 
premier can be the meaning of taeerdos ; (i) singnli diuino $acerdotio 
honoraii et in elerico ministerio eonsiituti, which inclades all the deigy : 
diuino makes it likely that presbyters are embraced in the sacerdotium ; cf . the 
reference to 629. 9 in my note, p. 260. (2) 586. 6 f. the preebyter Nnmidi- 
cus was all but slain in the persecution, and survived against his will ; reman- 
sit inuituSf sed remanendi, ut uidemus, haec fuit causa ut eum elero nostro 
Dominus adiungeret et desolatam per lapsum quorundam presbyterorum nos* 
trorum copiam gloriosis sacerdotibus adomaret. et promouebitur quidem sq. 
This might mean that Carthage, which has lost presbyters, shall be provided 
with fresh ones ; but it is much more probable that the sense is that the Church 
which has lost mere presbyters shall have the honour of a bishop being elected 
from among its clergy. This explains et promouebitur quidem, which the 
other translation does not. (3) 697. i et cum episcopo presbyteri sacerdotali 
honore eoniuncH ; here honor must not be pressed. Licentia or poiestas is 
never attributed to presbyters. It refers to the outward respect paid to them 
as in Test. 3. 85,465. 5, 585. 14, 689. 13. (4) 738. 20 nee hoc in episeoporum 
tantum et sacerdotum sed et in diaoonorum ordinationibus ohseruasse apos* 
tolos animaduerfimus. Here again the words are identical. There is no 
such formal record in the Book of Acts of the ordination of presbyters as there 
is of that of St. Matthias and-of the Seven. (5) 777. i oportet enim sacerdotes et 
ministros qui ultari et sacrificiis deseruiunt integros adque inmaculatos esse. 
Here O. Bitschl, Cyprian u. d. Verfassung d, Kirche, p. 231, would translate 
presbyters and deacons. But in Laps. 6 (240. 16) sacerdotes and minister ia (or 
perhaps ministri) include the whole clergy, and may do so here. Cyprian is 
always a careless writer, and it would not be well to press this single instance. 
He is no doubt referring directly to presbyters and deacons (776. 15), but has 
used the other terms as an argument a fortiori. O. Bitschl, I. c, cites Huther 
as denying that sacerdos in Cyprian mesaia presbyter. In TertuUian, Kolbetg, 
Ver/assung, <tc. d. Kirche naeh d. Schr. TertullianSf p. 41, fails to give a 
clear instance of sacerdos =pre^yter ; yet the argument of the famous passage 
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*acerdo%y of the Priests of the Old Testament (ZacAaria^ 
antistes Dei 687. 5, Z. sacerdos 337. 5) is used frequently of 
bishops, and of no others; 1*54. 4 antistites et sacerdotea 
pleonastic, like episcopi et sacerdotes, and so Min. Fel. 9. 4. 
Praepodttis normally means a bishop ; 729. ao omnea jorae- 
positos qui aposMis uicaria ordinatione sicccedunt, 218. 25, 
765. 24, &c. ; praepositi et aacerdotes pleonastic, 730. 8. In 
470. 5 Aaron is %aeerdo% praepositus. But in 514. 18 prae- 
positi are the clergy in the absence of the bishop, as in the 
Roman Ep, 8 (486. 6) praepositi et nice pastorum during the 
vacancy of the see. In 475. 15 praepositi et diaconi are 
synonyms; cf. Tert. Fug, 11, where praepositi is used in- 
clusively for the whole clerus. Pastor, e.g. Test. i. 14 tit. 
and gubernator^ e. g. 674. i are also frequently used, and of 
bishops only. In Ep. 66. 5 Cyprian describes himself by all 
these six titles, episcopus, praepositus, pastor, gubernator, antistes, 
sacerdos (730. 10). He uses caput in 600. 6 ; cf. 203. 6. 

Bishops are coUegae and form a collegium. There seems no 
reason to suppose that antecessor (466. 16, fee.) has any other 
sense in Cyprian than the temporal, cf. the common successio, 
though Koffmane, p. 58, suggests that it conveys the notion 
of authority as well, and is derived from the Jurists ^. The 
latter may well be the case. Locus, gradus, and cathedra, all 
of frequent occurrence, are used of the bishop's position. His 
authority is usually described as licefitia or potestas, words only 
used of bishops. 

§ 12. Presbyter (presbyterium, both collective and of the 

in JSxh. Cast. 7 requires, or at least gains strength from, the Identity in 
meaning of these terms. Ambrose in his JEpp., and the documents included 
in that collection, consistently use sacerdos =■ episcopus. Sehepss in Wolfflin*s 
Archiv, 3. 323, notes the same of Priscillian ; see also Miodonski's note to 
De Aleatt. p. 62, with his references. Jerome is the earliest writer to 
waver in the matter, often using sacerdos in both senses, as does Augustine, 
who states, C. D. 20. 10 (Dombart, ed. 2, ii. 433. 16) that the name 
belongs to both Orders. As late as Ps. -Ignatius, Hero, $ 3, and Ps.- 
Pionius, Vila Polyc. § 21, Upfvs is used without qualification for 'bishop.' 
Cyprian constantly calls presbyters his conpreshyteri, never bis consacerdotes 
or collegae. He does not u»e Tertullian's summus sacerdos for * bishop/ 
^ Cf. Kolberg, op. cit. p. 38, n. 12. 

S 2 
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office, conjyreshyter) has no variant. In Te%t, 3, 76 maiorem 
naiu non temere accumndum Cyprian is boand by his Biblical 
text (Vg. preshyterum). In Ep, 75 (814. 30) maiares natu is 
one among many strong evidences against Cyprian as the 
original translator, as is removes in the same letter, 812. 22. 
Diaconus {diaconium ; for forms see p. 297) is also constant, 
though it is tempting in a few cases to regard minister^ 
administratio as meaning * deacon ' and * diaconate ' \ For dia- 

^ Of. Koffmane, pp. 25, 150. Minister and its cognates are often used, and 
in various senses, by Cyprian. In 590. 15 the clergy other than the bishop are 
classed as pre^yterit diaeoni, cetera ministeria ; 465. 1 1 singuli diuino $acer- 
dofio honorafi et in clerico ministerio conatifuti, where et is disjanctire ; 
cf. Tert. Praescr, 29 tot sacerdotiaf tot ministeria perperamfancta ; ministi-i 
eeclesiae 571. i refers primarily to two subdeacons and an accdyte. In 
240. 16 the term is inclusivei as also 466. 21. But 738. 25 altai'is ministerium 
in * the ofifice of a deacon/ and the Levites, who are the counterpart to Cyprian 
of the deacon, are always ministri with a ministerium, 470. 3, 757. i, &c. ; 
469. 10 diaconus officii ac mini*terii sui Mitus. There is a clear example of 
minister ^clericus, and probably diaeonust in Ep, ai (Celerinus), 531. 12, 
where the true reading appears to be et nunc super ipsos factum antistites Dei 
recognoui idem minister, ' I, myself a minister, recognize you as raised above 
God^s bishops/ By the common notion that orders were bestowed, ipso 
facto, on confessors, Celerinus in his modesty gives himself a lower and his 
friend a higher grade in the ministry ; cf. HermaSi Vis, 3. a. i, Hamack, 
Dogmengesch. i. 184 n., and the Roman Ep. 8 (488. 10), where the confessors 
precede the presbytert) ; also Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, vol. 3. 241. The 
evidence is stronger for administratio = diaconaius. In 2 Cor. 9. 12 Suucovia 
is translated administratio in Cyprian's Bible (113. 20, 380. 23) instead of the 
Vulgate ministerium ; 617. i diaconio sanctae administrationis amisso appears 
an identical genitive (cf. preces oraiionis, &;c., and apostolatus ducatus in 
De Aleatt. i) ; 590. 14 diaeoni ecclesiasticae administrationi deuoti. But the 
word is used of Aaron's office 411. 10, and therefore also of bishops, 489. 3 
integritas administrationis, 828. 19, &c., as is adminislrare ; sacerdotium Dei 
ndministrare 735. 17, 770. 15, Sent, i (437. 5) ; cf. 510. 15, 608. 6. Both 
administratio and ministerium are used of the lower orders of the ministry in 
the twin passages, 581. 22, 588. 2. In 629. 9 Cornelius . . . per omnia eccle- 
sia^tica ojfficia promotus et in diuinis adminiHtrationihus Dominum^ saepe 
promeritas implies, I think, that Cornelius had been a presbyter, for except 
in this one passage diuinus (which probably refers to the Eucharist) is con- 
fined to sacerdotium, ecclesiasficus being the only epithet given to the diacon- 
ate and lower grades. TertuUian in Ejch. Cast. 10 seems to use minister of 
the celebrant at the altar. It is remarkable how little, no doubt intentionally, 
Cypiian refers to the presby terate ; cf. his avoidance of the word sacerdos in 
relation to it. In another sense ministerium occurs 548. 1 scio . . . paucos 
{clericos) qui Ulic sunt uix ad m. cotidianum operis sufficere, and 502. 12. 
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conium see p. 299, and cf. Koffinane, p. 25. Diaconatus does 
not occur. 

Hypodiaconus is always used for the African snbdeacon, not 
only by Cyprian, but by others, as in Ej>p, 77, 78, 79. It is 
also used in 572. 12 in a Roman letter, but of a Carthaginian 
officer. The only case of subdiaconus is in the Roman Ep, 8 
(485. 20); a Carthaginian is spoken of, and this seems the 
earliest use of the word. No Roman subdeacon is named. 

Lector^ lectio have no variant ; lectionem dare alicui 548. 6. 
AcoluthuB also is invariable, as is eocmcuta^ though Cyprian 
rejects the verb exordzare, Proximi clero 548. 5 suggests the 
jyroximi of the Roman civil service^. Cyprian mentions all 
orders of the ministry except the deaconess and the ostiarius. 

For religio^ religiosus in the sense of orders, clerical, see the 
note to § 24. Clerus as a collective noun is very common, 
e.g. 466. 10, 689. 13; as an abstract^ it is absent. Clericvs 
is common as a substantive, naturally for the most part in the 
plural; as an adjective it is rare, cL ministerium 465. 11, 
ordinatio 466. 10, epistula 489. 18, &c. The collective ordo 
(e. g. 808, 17) is very rare, though common in Tertullian. 

The words normally employed by Cyprian to describe the 
appointment of clergy are consMuere, ordinare^ facere. All 
are used of all ranks, e.g. a bishop electus et constitutiis 608. 
8 ; Sent, 78 non olim sum episcqpus constitutm ; of a lector 584. 
21. Ordinare, ordinatio are the most common, e.g. delectus 
diuina ordinatione ejpiscopus 696. 26 ; cf. Hartel's Index Rerum ; 
it is used of a deacon 738. 21, of a lector 581. 5. Facere is 
not so common ; 593. 8, 597. 12, &c. Deferre episcopatum 



Nemesiftnus in Ep. *j*j (835. 18) actually uses the word for concrete alms; m. 
quod distribuendum misisti. The work of the apostles is ministerium salutis 
^^ 755* ^9» ^^ ^^ Rehapt, 5 (A 75. 31) integritas minister w = validity of the 
ministerial act, i. e. Baptism. Hartel need not have doubted the text. 

^ Proximi memoriae, a memoria, &c., holding a position between that of 
a procurator and of his subalterns. Cf. Hirschfeld, Unterauchungen, pp. 211, 
315, 265, &c. 

^ In such senses as De Bebapt. i (A. 70. 26) nuUum in quocunque clero 
constitutum ; yet cf. 741 . 9. 
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alicui occurs 739, 17 ; cooptare 678. 9 and creare 642. 22 
are only used of heretical bishops. Eligere and deligere 
both occar several times. The voice of the laitj is always 
suffragium 629. 24, 738, 15. Manum inpanere in episcopatum 
739. 17 and 610. 4 (Cornelius). Deposition from orders is 
twice described by deponere, 472. 6 and 739. 23. Usually he 
contents himself with the wider term ahstinere^ or such 
general expressions as excitare ^e presbt/terio^ separate se apecco" 
tore praeposito, indignos recusare (619. 9, 737. 22, 738. 2), &c. 
§ 13. Councils of different kinds are frequently mentioned, 
but Cyprian appears to avoid anything like technical language 
concerning their assembly or proceedings. Usually he describes 
their meeting as in vnum conuenire 627. 14, 779. 2, or prae^ 
sentes adesse 465. 5, 581. 5; concilium habere occurs 628. 6, 
677. 20 ; concilium agere 680. 10^ ; cogere et celebrate concilium 
775. 5. Conuentus occurs 600, 22 ; cf. the conuenticulum of heresy 
220. 23, &c. It does not come within the scope of this paper to 
deal with the constitution of these Councils, for there is no 
distinction in Cyprian's language as to their meeting, their 
proceedings or their decisions, except that in 465. 4, ego et 
coUegae mei qui praesentes aderant et conpresbyteri nostri qui 
nobis adsidebanty some distinction might seem to be made as 
to the status of the different Orders. But in 771. 6 quid 
uuper in concilio plurimi coepiscopi cum conpreshi/teris qui aderant 
censuerimus, there seems to be no difference. For the debates 
of the Council Cyprian has a great wealth of language ; com- 
municato et librato de omnium conlatione consilio 626. 13, 
librata consilii communis examinatione 717. 16, ponderare, 
examinarCf pondus examinare, limare, tractare^y &c. The de- 

^ ConcUio frequenter acto. This must mean frequently assembled, and not 
largely attended, as the Archbishop of Canterbury would have it in his article 
Cyprian in the Diet, Chr, Biogr. Frequenter ia Cyprian's usual woi*d for 
often ; he only uses »aepe for purposes of rhythm, and perhaps not more than 
twelve times in the whole of his writings. Did frequenter mean anything but 
* often ' in the third century ? 

' Of debates or modes of procedure during the session there is no account. 
In 627. 16 we read that at a Council of bishops scripturis diu ex tUraque parte 
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cision of the council is decernere, statuere [statuere et firmare 
774. 14), indicare or cengere, all of frequent occurrence. The 
substantives used for the decisions are sententia^ decretum^ 
placitwn^ and once (466. 22) forma. 

The assembly of the clergy at other times than at a 
council is conee^sng 586. 15, no doubt of the bishop and 
presbyters only, and congestus (unless this be, as is more 
probable, the dais on which they sat) 688. 2. So also 585. 2 
sessuri nobiscum is a promise that a lector shall be advanced 
to the presbyterate. In 689. 13 clertis tecum praesidens includes 
the whole clergy, and refers to function rather than to dignity. 

§ 14. The first stage towards Christianity is named uenire. 
Cyprian, with his dislike of Greek words, never M&^proselt/ius^ 
though it occurs in Tertullian. In the letters of the Baptis- 
mal controversy uenire, ueniens, ad Christum, ad ecclesiam, &c. 
are constant. Occasionally he ventures on ueniens alone ; 
769. i8 uenientem haptizare, Catecumenus occurs twice, 106. 18, 
795. 16 (i.e. in Test, and Baptismal Epjp,, in which no attention 
is paid to style), and in the Roman Ep, 8 (488 2), catechista 
never, cateclnzare only in Ep, 75 (823. 17). Audiens is twice 
used for catecumemis, 524. 14, 548. 8 1, doctor for catechista ; 
preabyteri doctores are mentioned 548. 6, and a doctor^ attdi- 
entium ib. 8, the latter being a lector ; doctor without further 
description 780. 20. Nouua, nouellua, rvdis seem merely 
descriptive epithets, and not substitutes for the absent 
neophytus, which has been deliberately avoided. 

§ 15. Often as Cyprian has to speak about Baptism, he has 
no such wealth of synonyms as other writers. He does not 



prolatis temperamentum salubri moderatione Itbrauimus, which must mean 
a compromise. The use of Scripture suggests that in 523. 4 tt< . . . conuocatis 
coepiscopis secundum Domini diseiplinam . . . martyrum littera^ examinare 
posHmus, diseiplina may mean * Scripture/ as in certain other passages ; cf. § 6. 

* Cf. uerhum audiens in De Rehapt. 11, 14 (A 82. 31, 83. 5, 87. 10) =ca^ff- 
eumenus. Cf. Kolberg, op. cU. p. 63. 

* So Hartel in his Ind. Rer. «. v, doctoretf though in his text he reads 
doctorum, and in the Ind, Verb, doctorea audientts. It seems impoasible to 
make sense if the traditional reading doctorem be abandoned. 
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go far beyond Biblical langoage. It is impossible to make 
a distinction of meaning between baptismus and baptisma. 
For forms see p. 297. Tinguere^ tinctio are confined to 
heretical Baptism, except in two passages, 543. 12, 782. 5, 
where Cyprian is indirectly citing Scripture ^. The only use 
of inluminare=<t>a>TlC€iv in this sense seems to be 789. 12 
quomodo joossunt tenebrae irduminare ? where the context sug> 
gests Baptism, though it may be only a general expression ; 
cf. Sent, 22 (445. 10). Abluere occurs occasionally; 752. 6 
baptizandi adque abluendi hominis potestatem; ib. 3 ablui et 
jmrgari eius lauacro ; 219. 21. This no doubt is from i Cor. 
6. II in Cyprian's Bible (168. 3, 275. ii) as well as the 
Vulgate. In all other instances it has an object in Cyprian, 
crimen^ itordes or similar words ^. Christians are recreati et 
reriati 294. 11, 365. 21, reparati 400. 27, &c., expiaii 6. 4, 8. 
5> 75 1 • 16) innouati 204. 6, 769. 7^ 803. i ; reformatus in 
nouum hominem occurs 803. 8, redintegrare 279. 15. Purificare 
786. 24, &c. is rare ; cf. S7^' ^^' Eegeneratio, sanctijicatio^ 
renasci are common property of Christian writera Baptism 
is natiuitag secunda 6. 6 and often, iterata 204. 7, caetestis 427. 
28, &c. Other similar epithets are also used ; cf. Koffmane, 
p. 78. It is lauacrum salutare 204. 6, &c., uitale 188. 14; 
aqua uitalis, salutaris 374. 8, 752. 5 ; in the rhetorical 
language of the Ad Dotiatum, 6, 3 unda genitalia, Fons in 
785. 21, &c. is purely metaphorical ^, For the use of sacramen- 
turn, see the note to § 7, p. 253. Those who are duly baptized 

^ This contumelious use of a word which had been normal in the previous 
generation (Tertullian and the African Bible) must be an indirect attack on 
Montanism, to which Cyprian never alludes, though it undoubtedly existed in 
Carthage in his day. Intinffuere, which also occurs in Tertullian, is used 
several times in the Sententiae, and tinciio survived till the sixth century. 
Paucker, Subreliota, cites it both from Fulg. Rusp. and Fulg. Ferr, In other 
respects there is little difference between the language of Cyprian and Tertullian 
concerning Baptism and the Eucharist. 

^ See Wolfflin in his Arehiv, 4. 569. His earliest instances of abluere « 
hapiizare are Tert. adu. Marc. i. 14, Iren. 4. 27. i. 

^ Yet Koffmane, p. 76, sees in it an allusion to a concrete sense of fons in 
Baptism. 
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become legitimi Chrutiani 760. 16 ; cf. legitimi f deles in De 
UehapL 14 (A 87. la). The gift in Baptism is gratia^ ^ 719. 15, 
760. 15, 273. 6, &e. The Baptismal questions are interro- 
gatio^, y^6, 10, &c. Symholum^ 756. 7, according to Haxnack, 
Dogmengesch, I. 103 n., is the earliest use of the word. 

Vestigium infantis for pes^ 719. 1 3, in the ceremonial kissing 
of the foot which formed part of the Baptismal rite, is no 
doubt part of Cyprian's attempt to elevate Christian diction. It 
appears not to be Biblical. The word attained some currency. 
In the twenty-third sermon attributed to Fulgentius Rus- 
pensis, De pedibus lauandis, it is constantly used of the feet. 

Concerning unctio and signum crucis {signacuhim dominicum 
785. 5j consignari 751. 6, signari 783. 10, signum et sacramentum 
370. 19, signum Dei 664. 25) nothing need be said. Chrisma 
occurs only 768. 14, and is there explained by unctio, Manns 
inpositio, after Baptism and penitence and in Ordination, is 
constant, though the simple manus occurs once at least (248. 
22). That it is a single word, as Hartel suggests in his 
Index Ferborum, seems clear, in spite of one or two rhetorical 
postpositions of manus ^, 

§ 16. The word Eucharistia is not very common. It is 

^ Oraiia is less used by Cyprian than might have been expected. Besides 
this use for the gift in Baptism, which is much the most common, it is used for 
other gifts or favours, e. g. 293. 7 aduentus Christi aeternae gratiam lucis 
praehiturus, 365. 17 gratia omnis et copia regni caelestisj 380. 18 beatua Paulus 
dominicae inspirationh gratia plenus. It seems actually to mean 'reward * in 
several passages, e.g. 202. 18 uirgines quarum ad gratiam merces aecunda est, 
^04. 3, 311. I, 421. 14, &;c. Gratia Dei = bonitas occurs occasionally, 272. 13, 
275* 3o> &c. ; gratia et indulgentia together, 432. 14 ; 425. 10 homo ad Dti 
gratiam pertinens is a Gyprianic abstraction for ad Deum. The word is not 
often used in a general sense of 'spiritual power bestowed ' ; yet cf. 260. 12, 
320. 20. In connexion with the Eucharist I have only noted the strange use, 
256. 14 gratia salutaris in dnerem mutatur = hoatia ; cf. minister turn = stip8 
835. 18. 

* Beside the question Credis in remissionem sq. which recurs so often, there 
are traces of the Baptismal formula in 406. 3, 508. 13, and in 192. 20, 281. 4, 
which contain the word pompae, used by Cyprian only in this connexion. 

' On which Kofiinane, p. 78, lays stress. But the double genitive required 
in manus inpositio episcopiy which constantly occurs, is almost unknown in 
Cyprian's writings. I have only noted 262. 11, 665. 3. 
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absent, for instance, from Ep. 63, which is entirely devoted to 
the subject. Its sense is concrete ; communicants are said 
eticharUitiam accipere^ Test, 3. 94 tit,^ 280. 20, &c., and 
conversely, 519. 4 ah episcopo . . . eucharistia datur; 280. ii 
eucharistiam ad cihum cottidie SMmimm ; eucharistiam cofUifigere, 
adtingere^ ib. 10, 19 ; cf. 407, 24. The word is used as 
a synonym ior potus sanctificatus 255* ^o. In 768. 19 is an 
obscurely expressed passage where eucliaristiam facere stands 
for the usual mcrificium celebrare, as also in SetU. i. Sanctum 
Domini occurs 248. 5, 256. 7, 10 ; 217. 12 the pleonastic caro 
Christi et sanctum Domini, This may be an ellipse for sanctum 
Domini corpus 514. 12 ; corpus Domini occurs alone 665. 3, &c. 
Once also, as already mentioned in the note on gratia to the 
last section, gratia salutaris is used in relation to sanctum 
Domini^ 256. 14 quatido gratia salutaris in cinerem sancto 
fugiente mutetur^ where sancto must either stand for Christo or 
be a neuter abstract^. The usual title for the Eucharistic, 
service is sacrijicium, either alone as in 256. 9, 697. 23, or 
more often s. diuinum or dominicum. The elliptic dominicum 
occurs 384. 20, 714. 13, 14, the last instance being plural. 
Hostia dominica is opposed to falsa sacrijicia 226. 9, and must 
be equivalent to sacrificium ; cf. uictima for a<l>ayri in the O. L. 
of Is. 53. 7 ^. Sollemnia is used for the Eucharistic service, 255. 
14 sollemnihus adimpletis, and 649. 26 ; in the latter passage 
also sollemnitas^. In 713. 22 the whole service seems to be 
called ohlatio. For the use of sacrammtum in connexion with 
the Eucharist, see note to § 7. The most remarkable example 
is sacrament urn crucis 431. 17. Celehrare is the most usual verb 
with sacrificium^ Test. 1. 16. tit,^ 256. 9, 466. 19, &c. ; 830. 16 

' Fug. 25 (25. 18 Reiff.) ex ore, quo Amen in sanctum proluleris seems to be 
the only similar case in Tertullian. Can it mean to say the response after the 
Ter sanctui? 

^ Konsch, Itala u. Vulgata, p. 327, and Cyprian 80. 8, 414. 11, 507. 7. 
Perhaps also in 402. 21 cum ad uietimam ChriHi confundantur hidera is the 
true reading. 

' Joh. 1 3. I in Tert. Prax. 23 has aollemnitai Paschae (Vulg. dies festus), 
SoUemnia and gollemnitas are oonstantly used by Tertullian of Christian and 
heathen rites. 
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facultas nfferendi et celebtandi sacrificia diuina ^. Sacrijicare 
occurs 255. 10, but was no doubt avoided through its painful 
suggestion of the lapsed sacrijicati. Sanctijicare calicem^ &c., 
e.g. 255* ^ij 70^* ^7 5 9acrijicium dominicum legitima mnctifi- 
catione celebrare 708. 10. Beside the use of off err e sacrificia 
already named, 736. 23, 830. 16, it is employed absolutely 
479' ^5 offerre aptid cori/essores, and with jjro of persons either 
dead or living (for the latter see § 26) 466. 19, 514. 12. 583, 
II. Oblationem facere pro dormitione 467. 2 is equivalent 
to sacrificium celebrare pro dormitione 466. 19. Offerre ohla- 
tiones eorum occurs 568. 14 ; calix qui cffertur^ sc. I)eo 702. 9 ; 
celebrare oblationes et sacrificia 503. 21, cf. the use above 
mentioned of oblatio 713. 22. The Eucharist is a comment- 
ratio both of Christ 702. 9, cf. 713. 13, and of the martyrs 
503. 14, 504. I, 583. 12. It will be seen that the name of 
a part of the Eucharistic service is often put for the whole ; 
cf. especially 713. 21 sic enim incipit et a passiofie Christ i ui 
persecutionibns fraternitas retardari dnm in oblationihus discit 
de sanguine eius et cruore cotifundi, i. e. from fear of being 
detected through the smell of wine^. 

Some of these terms are used of the worshippers as well as 

* CeJehrare ia a favourite verb of Cyprian's. Besides this use of celebrare 
Mcrtfida '^ sacrifieco'ef used also of heathen sacrifice, 673. 16, there are also 
celebrare orafiones =■ or are 374. 7, 393. 4 ; celebrare diuinas lectione* 
580. 34; lauaera coUidte'^luuari 359. 6 ; tot martyria iustorum sa^e eele- 
brata ^perpetrata 337. 8 ; benedictionem celebrare circa Abraham * benedicere 
704. 7 ; (patrimonium) unde opus caeleste eelehratur, i.e. charity, 380. 11 ; 
acies adhuc geritur et agon cottidie celebratur 536. 15, and simibirly 389. 30 
quale munus est euim ^ditio celebratur '^ quod edifur ; sic spiritaltbus meritis 
et eaelesttbus praemiis temporum uicissifudo celebratur^ Hie confessors pass 
their time, 578. 5. In this yague sense the word \h very common in the more 
rhetorical parts of Oypiian's writings. Compare De Rebapt 2 (A. 71. 3t) 
notissima omnibus praedicaiio celebrata atque coepta a lohanne Baptista. 
Celelmire resurrecHonem Domini occurs 393. 35, 714. 30 •= commemorate, and 
so 583. 13 martffrum dies anniuersaria commemoratione, and 503. 15. In 
193. 13 a passage of Scripture is introduced by seriptum est .. .et in exeaiplum 
nostri eeclesiae ore celebratur ^Ib proclaimed; 763. 13 cuius aequalitatis sacra- 
mentum (type) uidemus in Exodo esse celd)ratum, Cogere et celebrare concilium 

775. 5- 

* Cf. Hieron. Ep. 114. 3 sacrosque caliees et sancta udamina et cetera quae 

ad cuUum dominieae pertinent passionis. 
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of the celebrant. Sacrijieium in 384. 22 is need of their 
offering ; they are called sacrificante* 255. 27, though this is 
rendered uncertain by comparison with 1. 10; cf. 269. 2 
quando in unum cum frairihus eonuenimu9 et ^acrifida diuina 
cum Dei sacerdote celehramus. 

Altare is constant in Cyprian of the Christian altar. In 
688. 2, 722. 4 he contrasts heathen arae with Bei altare ; cf. 
360. 4. Once a heathen altar is called diaholi altare 679. 23 
(so Tert. Be Pallio 4 altaria huttuaria)^ but he never speaks 
of ara Bei ^ ; in his most violent attacks upon schism he 
always speaks of altaria profaiuiy never of arae. Nidor altarium^ 
of heathen worship, 24. 14, is one of many strong evidences 
that Quod Id, is not by Cyprian. 

Communicatio ^, and sometimes the full form ita communica- 
tionis is common ; communicationem tribuere 249. 9, ius communi- 
cationis accipere 518. 20, laxare 247. 28, &c. The verb com- 
municare is equally common ; cum aliquo 467. 18, 732. 6, &c., 
being used of the recipient, alicui of the celebrant, 568. 13, 
632. 9, &c. But there are a few exceptions^ as 519. 21, 624. 8, 

^ Yet in the 0. L. ara was certainly frequent, perhaps constint, in a good 
sense. In Apoc. 6. 9 Cyprian reads it three times, 130. 14, 250. 8, 413. 7. 
In this verse Tertullian has twice {Re». Cam. 25, De An, 9) tamed it into 9ub 
altaria but he is paraphrasing the passage. Elsewhere he uses the words 
indifferently ; cf. Kolberg, p. 212 f. Pnmauus retains ara. It occurs in this 
sense in Clarom. in Heb. 7. 13, and in^. in Jac. 2. 21. In the Vulgate it is 
only found in the Apocryphal books, which were not revised by Jerome. 
Amobius uses the words indifferently, and often in combination, of the heathen 
altar ; Lactantius, I think, does the same. Ammianus, 22. 11. 9, uses ara of 
the Christian altar, perhaps in insult. In the Index to the first part of 
C, I, L, viii. (the African volume) ara occurs thirty-five times of the heathen 
altar, altare only once. The Christian altar is not named. The second part 
of C. /. L, viii. is unindexed, but in reading it through I did not notice any- 
thing inconsistent with the view that in ordinary language the words were 
thoroughly differentiated. In Virgil, Eel. 5. 65 en quaituor aras, Ecee dua^ 
tihi, Daphnij duas altaria Phoebo, tho word altare seems more dignified than 
ara. It is certainly also rare in Augustan prose. Being stately and uncom- 
mon it was well adapted to the Christian need. 

^ Communio is rare, and only used in general senses, as 789. 11 nvllam 
eommunionem lumini et tenehris 758. 4, 10, &c. Cf. the curious use, 545. 15 
cum martyribus in honore communis est =-particep8. Yet in the Roman Ep, 
8 (487. 20) communio '^communicatio, and also in Ep, 75 (825. 18). 
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8co. 2, where communicare cum aliquo is used of the celebrant. 
The verb is used absolutely, in the sense of communicationem 
accipere 588. 18, 740» i7 > similarly non communicantes for 
abdenti 262. i ^ It may be mentioned here that the Sursum 
corda is entitled a praefatio, 289. 15. 

§ 17. Prayer is usually prex or or alio. When the word 
stands alone, prex^ not preces^ is almost constant; in the 
compounds favoured by Cyprian prex seldom occurs. Freces et 
orationes in pleonasm is common, 272. 10, 465. 12, 578. 25, 
596. I (twice), 688. 22; prex et oratio 267. 18, 276. 10; 
petitiones et preces 287. 6; preces orationis 500. i^\ pontu- 
lationum preces 319. 12. Petitio is fairly common; precatio, 
268. 3, is rare. The most common verb is rogare ; orare is 
also frequent, as is petere ; precari and postulare (five times 
in Dom, Or,) not so common. Deprecari is used for orare 275. 
3, 287. 1O5 288. 15, 841. 16, as well as in its usual sense; 
cf. Thielmann in WolflBin's Archiv^ 1892, p. 253. Elaborate 
phrases, such as 501. 7 oratione communi et cmicordi prece 
orantes, are of course numerous. Adorare, adorator (e.g. 267. 
20, from Joh. 4. 23) are confined to indirect citations from 
Scripture. The Lord's Prayer is prex cottidiana^ as in Aug. 
C. B. 21. 27 (Dombart, ed. 2, ii. 548. 30). 

For thanksgiving the language is not remarkable, 
except in the use of uotuniy e.g. 504. 18 quid enim tiel 
mains in uotis meis potest esse uel melius quam cum uideo 
confessionis uestrae honore inluminatum gregem Christi ? i. e. * for 
what can I be more thankful ? ' It is often practically equi- 
valent to, and used with, gaudium\ 7^8. 13 uenientes , . . 
cum uoto et gaudio suscipio, 614. 11 uoti communis amplissimum 
gaudium excepimus^ 641. 11 (fi/ium) cum uoto patemae exulta^ 
fionis amplectitur, 510. 22, 619. 12, &c. ; so in other writers 
557. 17, 620. 8, and Quint. 12. 5. 6 ^ 

* In a badly worded phrase of Stephanus, cited 799. 18, 814. 8, he seems 
to use communieare aliquem for alicui. Cyprian takes evident pleasure in 
pointing out that his opponent's diction is on a level with his arguments ; quae 
inperite atque inprouide ieripait 799. 14. 

' Votum is also often used in the classical sense of desire, e. g. 308. 33 
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There is not much that is noteworthy concerning watching, 
literal or metaphorical, and fasting. In frequentanda oraiione 
node uigilare a88. 22, intiigilare et incumbere ad prece9 289. 11, 
uigilare in satisfactione Dei 522. 1 7, and the like are frequent. 
leiuniuniy ^jy, 13, &c. is common. 

§ 1 8. EcclemL, as the body of Christians, — eeclesia id est 
plebs in ecclesia conHituta 711. 18 — ^has already been con- 
sidered. In Test, 3. 46 tit. mulierem in ecclesia tacere delete 
he is borrowing Scriptural language ; but 508. 20 ad ecclesiam 
reuerti may mean the place of assembly. This is more 
probable in 686. 3, where Cyprian speaks of Felicissimus 
and his companions as not having the courage ad ecclesiae 
limen accedere. But there are no instances so clear as some in 
TertuUian of this sense of the word. Statio is used 598. 9, 
and also by Cornelius, 612. 7. The only furniture of the 
Church mentioned beside the altar is the pulpitum, from 
which the lector read the Scripture. The pulpitum in 583. 24 
is tribunal ecclesiae^ and the lector loci altioris celsitate subnixus. 
In 581. 1 the exchange by the confessor Aurelius of the 
eatasia for the pulpitum^ on his ordination to the lectorship, 
gains the more in point the greater the resemblance between 
the two. In Pass. Perp. 19 Satuminus is exposed upon a 
pulpitum at his martyrdom. In Pass. Perp. 5, 6 the prisoners' 
station in court is catasta^ rendered in the Greek by /S^/ma. 
Rutilius Namatianus (i. 393) in the fifth century describes 
Christian sermons as mendacis deliramenta catastae. Thus it 
had come to be equivalent to pulpit. The two words must 
have been identical in meaning ; a platform affording a full 
view of the person reading, on sale (Pers. 6. 77, &c.), or 
under trial or torture. 

It is remarkable that Cyprian seems to avoid giving 
a definite name to the Christian meeting. He is contented 
with vague language, like coUigi 222. 4 (cf. 659. 15 ; never 
the vulgar coUigere of Tertullian and others ; Koffinane, p. 47, 

maiora desideria et uota potioray 351. 15 studio magia eontradicendi quam 
uoto discendi, 510. i, 656. 7, 686. 17, &c. 
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Ronsch, It, V, p. 353)> where, however, extra ecclesiam may be 
local; in unum cokuenire 269. i. Perhaps, indeed, there was 
no permanent church in Carthage. A comparison of 600. 22 
considentibus Dei sacerdotihus et altari posito at a Council, with 
688. I recedentihus docerdotibus ac Domini altar e remottentibu9, 
suggests that the place of meeting was not permanently 
devoted to its purpose. Had there been a church the Council 
would no doubt have met there. But the cceri nostri mcer 
uenerandiisque congestus of the latter passage was in all pro- 
bability a dais, and must have been cumbrous for removal. 
There is no such use of the word in Georges' Dictionary, and 
it may possibly, as already suggested, be equivalent to conges- 
suSy but cf. Apul. De Deo Socr, 4 (p. 9. 14 Goldbacher), usque ad 
regni nntabilem suggestum et pendulum tribunal euectus. And when 
in 688. I we read ut ecclesia Capitolio cedat it seems as though 
each were a building, and each perhaps single of its kind. 

§ 19, Beside the acts of worship already mentioned there 
remains the sermon of the bishop. No one else is named by 
Cyprian as addressing the people. In 527. 20 he speaks of 
adlocutio et persuasio. This was by letter, but Cyprian's 
letters addressed to the people were really speeches, some of 
them of the most rhetorical character, written to be delivered 
for him in the assembly. Though adlocutio was a recognized 
term (Tert., Novatian in Ep. 30 and later writers ; see Mat- 
zinger on De Bono Pud, p. 14) Cyprian never uses it again. 
Instead he constantly uses tractatus ; tractatio never. Trac- 
tare, in the sense of preaching, occurs in the Preface to the 
Testimonia, 36. 3, where Cyprian states that his object in 
writing is non tarn tractasse quam. tractaiitibus materiam jprae- 
buisse. He repeats this, as he usually does with what seem 
to him happy phrases, in the Preface to the Ad Fortunatum, 
318. II ut non tarn tractatum meum uidear tibi misisse quam 
materiam tractantibus praebuisse. As tractantes in the second 
clause of both certainly means preachers, the word must have 
the same meaning in the first. The verb recurs in the same 
sense 6^^. 17, 659. 15, 842. i, the noun 219. 3, 383. 7, and in 
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^P' 77 ^y Nemesianus, 834. 7 nan dermis in traetatlhus tuu 
sacramenta occulta nudare^. 

§ 20. There is not much variety in the mode of address by 
the clergy to one another and to the laity. Frater is normal 
in both cases, the laity are fratres et 9orares 473. 8, cf. the 
commoTLfraternitas^ lector frater noster ^6^. 1^. Indirectly 
addressing his correspondents the word rarely stands alone ; 
in the hostile Ep. 66 to Florentius always, and also often 
in the friendly Ejp, 59 to Cornelius. Elsewhere in that 
letter the usual frater carimme is used. A bishop is called 
filius in 469. 4, and Quirinns of the Testimonial addressed B&Jili 
carissime, may have been a bishop also, and certainly belonged 
to the clergy, as the Magnus Jilius of Ep. 74, and others so 
styled by Cyprian may also have done. The only epithets 
used, except the neutral desiderantissimus of the final saluta- 
tions, are carissimus and dilectissimtLS. Of these the former is 
used for the most part in addressing clergy, the latter in 
addressing laity, though there are sundry exceptions^. I)ilec- 
tissimm is constantly employed in Ej), 58, to the j)lebs of 
Thibaris, in which the Bishop and Clergy of that place, who 
must have been at variance with Cyprian, are ignored. It is 
also usual in the treatises, e.g. de Un,, B. Pat., Bom. Or, 
Carissimus is used more irregularly. Its common nse is to 
the clergy, clergy jointly with laity, or the confessors. Yet 
in Ep, 43, addressed to the plebs only, they are carissimi four 
times, dilectissimi thrice. But bishops also are called dilectis- 
simij e.g. 435. 11, 806. 15, and in Ep. 67, addressed to clergy 

* From De Bono Pud. i (A. 13. 5) cotidianu euangelioram tractatihus the 
sermon seems to have been part of the daily Eacharistic service, cf. ib. 14. i. 
Matzinger, Des hi. Cypr. Tractai de B. JPud., Niimberg, 1892, has shown 
strong grounds for regarding this treatise as Cyprian's ; cf. p. 1 94. Cyprian uses 
the noun twice (623. 14, 632. 3), the verb four times (510. 3, 525. 7, 565. 19, 
570. 7) of proceedings in Council, where the speeches no doubt had some 
resemblance to sermons. Tractatua appears to be used several times in the 
De Rehapt in the sense of argument. Praeconium (add to Hartel's list 237. 
14, 363. 9) is never used in this sense by Cyprian, as Koffmane, p. 97, asserts*. 

' See Wolfflin's most instructive article in his Archiv, 1892, p. 19. Nothing 
can be learned from the recent papers of Babl and Engelbrecht on this subject. 
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as well as laity, dilectissimtis is constant, except in the final 
salutation, where carmimi stands ; but the genuineness of this 
salutation is doubtful. 

Dominus is never used by Cyprian. He is so addressed by 
other bishops, 836. 3, and the word is used several times in 
the Epp. by persons of different classes to their equals and 
superiors, much as it is in Apul. Metam. Papa^ Papas is con- 
fined to Novatian and other Roman writers in their addresses 
to Cyprian. Coraelius never uses it. Benedictus (used in the 
Rom. Ep. 8, 485. 19, Pass, Perp. 3, Tert. Praecr. 30, &c.) 
is never used by Cyprian either of the living or of the dead. 
Beatus is constantly used for confessors and martyrs ; beatissimus 
more rarely, both of the living and dead, e. g. 49a. 15, 8a8. 13. 

In addressing others Cyprian often speaks modestly of 
mediocritas nostra (loi. 15, 297. 11, 317. 8, 435. 12, 527. 15, 
22, 576. 18, 623. 20, 749. 5, 760. 19, 799. I ; parua nostra 
mediocritas 765. 22), for ego^ an expression apparently first 
used by Velleius, 2, iii. 3. Elsewhere he uses the word as an 
abstraxit in similar passages; e.g. 4. 7, 568. 6, 656. 10, 702. 
1, 798. 9. Other examples of self-depreciation are 189. 19 
extremi et minimi et humilitatis nostrae admodum conscii, 309. 
16 minimus et extremus, 500. 8 minimus famulus. The two last 
are justified by being used of himself as favoured with a 
vision. There is no formal system of abstraction, sanctitas 
tua^ &c. in Cyprian (cf. WolflBin in his Archiv^ 1892, p. 3), 
yet there is a certain approximation to it; e.g. 495. 13 
admoneo rellgiosam sollicitudinem uestram, 588. 3 diligentia 
uestra, 504. 15, 676. 13, 775. 7, &c. 

It is worthy of notice that Christians in Cyprian's Epp. 
invariabl}'' have only one name, in spite of the obvious incon- 
venience of this in a country so ill-provided as Africa. The 
only exceptions are in Ep, 66, where Cyprian follows the 
example of his opponent Puppianus in giving himself two 
names, coupled, in the manner usual in the African inscrip- 
tions, by qui et^, and the two Geminii of Ep, i. The same is 

' E.g. in the unindexed supplement to O. I. L, 8, 12499, 14513} 14936, 
VOL. IV. T 
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the case in the very numerons monamental inscriptions found 
in the rains of the great chareh of Carthage. 

§ 21. The payment of the clergy hy the laity is rarely 
mentioned by Cyprian. In 724. 4 he mentions stipes^ obla- 
tiones^ lucra ; the second is used again, 838. 12, in a passage 
which shows that it does not necessarily mean Eucharistie 
oblations. In three other passages he gives what are evidently 
definite technical terms ; 466. 1 2 in honore sportulantiumfratrum 
tamqtiam decimas exfmctihwi acc%p%ente% ab altari ei sacrificiis non 
recedanty 571. i interea se a diuUione mentturna i^antum contineant^ 
585. 1 ut et sporttUis idem cum presb^teris honorentur et diuisione^ 
inensurnas aequatis quantitatibus partiantur. There are thns 
three sources of income : (i) the stip^, which is the stip^ men^ 
strua of the Church in its organization as a guild, and forms 
the diuisio mensurna ^. This must also be the stipendia ecclesiae 
episcopo ditipensante of 588. 14. (2) Oblationes, which can only 
have been an irregular source of income. (3) Sportula and 
honor y with sportulare and honorare. Honor ^ Aonorare must have 
a definite sense, like the honor medici^, and sportula must have 
the same sense as in the guilds, where periodical distributions 
were made to the members from the interest of legacies, gifts 
of the rich, or a general subscription ; cf. Schiess dp, cit. p. 103. 
The sportulae differed in amount according to the rank of the 
members in the society; cf. Tert. leiun, 17 (297. 2 Reiff.). 
Thus in 585. i the ordained confessors are to have the same 
sportula as the presbyters ; i. e. probably less than the deacons 
received. Cyprian says nothing about the days chosen instead 
of the heathen festivals, imperial birthdays, &c., on which the 
sportulae were distributed in ordinary guilds. It is curious, 

16608, and once (cf. Hoffmann, Index Grammaticus ad Afrieae titulot, p. 112) 
Caecilia FeHiua qui et Leda, 16919. 

^ Cf . Schiess, IXe rSm, Collegia J^uneraticta, p. 75. The contribations must 
have been heavy, since they had to provide stipends, as well as to meet the 
usual expenses of a burial club. 

* Perhaps Relaiio Symmachi, $ 1 5 cum religionum minUtros honor puhlicus 
pagceret has the same meaning. Symmachus is pleading against the abolition 
of the endowments of the temples. 
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though probably nothing more, that under the Empire there 
should have grown up a system of ^portulae for the mainten- 
ance of the Roman worship : of. Mommsen, Staatsrecht^ ii. 6^. 
§ 22. Of Christian virtues the one most commonly incul- 
cated is dhciplina. Of dUcipIina one sense, in which it 
represents hihaa-KaXla^ has already been mentioned in § 6. 
It stands more often for loyalty or obedience to the law of 
God, and of conduct resulting from such obedience, e. g. 268. 
18 precatio cum disciplina quiet em cmitinens et pudorem, where 
cum disciplina is adverbial, 269. 3 uerecundiae et disciplinae 
memore^, both of the conduct of worshippers; 429. 15 ad 
patrem Deum deifica disciplina respondeat, 618. 22 nee remanere 
in ecclesia Dei possunt qui deificam et ecclesiasticam disciplinam 
nee actus sui conuersatione nee morum pace tenuermit^ ; 584. 16, 
ut magisterium caeteris praeheat disciplinae, 742. 21, 527. 7^ 
&c. It is not always easy to distinguish cases in which the 
thought is that of military discipline from those in which it 
is of religious teaching. Practically identical with disciplina, 
in its sense of * loyal obedience,' are sometimes censura (see note 
to § 3) and often uigor, though it is more often used of the 
bishop in his capacity of judge than of other Christians, loyal 
under pressure^. Integer, integritas, also in the sense of 
'loyalty,' are common. 

^ In these two passages deifica disciplina is simply equivalent to disciplina 
dominica 505. 21. See $ i. 

' Disciplina is often used with, or in the same sense a», censura, e. g. 666. 
12 litteras , . . et ecclesiasficae discif'linae et sacerdotalis censurae plenas, 
625. 14, &c. In 592. 24 disciplina is contrasted with misericorilia. Closely 
connected with its nse of the teaching of Scripture is that of disciplina euan- 
gelica, the law of the Gospel, 593. 19, 709. 23, 713. 18, &c. It stands for 
a lesson learnt, 303. 16 hanc apostoli disciplinam de Domini lege tenuerunt 
non mussitare in aduersis, 802. 1 2 ; of proficiency in what has been taught, 
9. 5 disciplina est ut perimere qitispossit. The contrast between the disciplina 
of public and the conuersatio of private life, which Kolberg (p. 164 n.) traces 
in Tertnllian, cannot be established for Cyprian In other respects the two 
use the word in the same senses and with equal frequency. 

' Vigor has a wide and vague use. It is most common as equivalent to 
eensura^ in the sense named above; 199. 17, 730. 20, &c. Censura uigoris 
744. 16, and censurae uigor 284. 14, are identical pleonastic terms. It is also 
nsed for 'severity,' 326. 4, 608. ii,&c. ; cf. in the Roman Ep, 36 uigor tufM et 

T 2 
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Cariias and dilectio (once, in Test. 3. 3 tit. agape et dilectio) 
are equally common. Adfectio seems only once (23a. i) to be 
used of the virtue ; elsewhere it is of personal feeling. Con- 
cordia (concord! a joacis 217. 23, 220. 17 and concordiae pax 
285. 1 1). Pax (pax morum 618. 23, cf. 621. 17 ; the adjectives 
corresponding to it me pacatus once, 221. 5 simplices etpacati^ 
pacijicus constantly^), quies, iterecnndia, continentia in the 
patristic sense, and Aumilitas^ are constantly mentioned. 
The right feeling of man towards God is usually timor, e. g. 
526. 7 (timere 302. 27, and often, timidus 501. 10, timide ac 
religiose J 16, 7), more rarely metus 392. 26, &c., with metuere 
737. 21, &c. Trementes ac mettientes Leum occurs 567. 10; 
humilem et quietum et trementem sermones suos 506. 2. 
Obseqiiium and obseruatio are very common, 392. 29, 741. 
23, &c. Detcotio is not very common ; 631. 5 deuotio et timor; 
660. 9 deuotionis fides equivalent to fidelis deuotio 786. 10 ; 
denote etfortiter 513. 9, deuota uirtus 66^. 23, Sec,, ^delissimus 
ac deuotissimus f rater 503. 16. The meaning is always that 
of loyalty. Dicatus Deo (see Hartel's Index\ according to 
Biinemann on Lact. Bpit 71. 8, first occurs in Cyprian. 
Justus is fairly common as equivalent to * righteous,' e.g. 681. 
4 confessores et uirgines et iustos quosque fidei laude praecipuos ; 
so also institia, 431. 7, includes all the virtues previously 

. . . eeueritas (572. 18), and 551. 16, also Roman. It means also the right to 
jurisdiction, 469. 13 pro episcopatus uigore et cathedrae auctoritate, 667. 14, 
&c. In all these cases it is exactly equal to discipUna. It is also often 
used quite classically for * power ' or * energy * ; 6. 18, 361. 6, 725. 10, &c. Vigor 
fidei is very common, 339. 25, 630. 24, &c. ; uigor continentiae 638. 16. 
Vigor, diseipHna, censura, rohur, tenor {tenor em tenere 621. 17, 725. ^,tcnore 
cuiftoditae fidei uigere 828. 17, si tenor fidei praeualet apud uos 806. 15, &c.) 
are all used separately and in combination without any definite difference of 
meaning. 

^ Pax is also frequently contrasted with turbo, tempestaa, procella of perse- 
cution or heresy. 

' MumUu, humilitas are almost always used in the ChriRtian sense ; cf. 
507. 16 humiles et quieti et tacifumi (unmurmuring), and in the Roman Sp, 
31 (563. i) humilitas et suhiectio. In 730. 24 the humilitas of brigands to 
their chief ; in 189. 19, 689. 4 it means 'lowly position.' Humiliare (373. 7) is 
rare, except in Scriptural reminiscences. 
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mentioned. Similar uses are 7. i, 2^33. ao, 623. 10^. TicleB^ 
as the Christian Faith and in relation to Baptism, has been 
already mentioned. As a virtue of the individual Christian 
it is also used in the Scriptural way: e.g. 672. i^ fides qtui 
uiuiniMS. There seems to be nothing peculiar about the man- 
ner of its employment. The uses of credere are suflSciently 
given in Hartel's Lidex \ 

§ 23. Charity and alms are often described as eleemosynae. 
The singular perhaps only occurs in Test, 3. i (iii. 12) 
nemini negandam eleemo^nam and 377. 10. The plural seems 
always to mean ' acts of mercy,' eleemosynas facere being the 
most common use 379. 23, &c., from Acts 10. 2, &c. ; c£ 290. 
21 ; there is nothing like eleemosynas dare, Mlsericordia^ 
according to Koffmane, p. 30, was first introduced by Cyprian 
as a translation of eleemosyna^. In Test, 3. i tit, de bono operis 
et misericordiae becomes in § 2 tit. in opere et eleemosynis. 
These are, as is usual in Cyprian, simple pleonasms. Miseri- 
cordia is very common in Op, El,^ e.g. 374. 22 addidit elee- 
mosynas esse faciendas ; misericors monet misericordiam fieri, 
which are identical phrases ; 375. 18 misericordiae opera ; 376. 
1 7 operationibus iustis Deo satisfieri^ misericordiae meritis peccata 
purgariy and many more. Miserationes pauperum = ' acts of 
mercy to the poor,' occurs 379. 24, from Dan. 4. 24 (377. 6). 
But the common word for acts of charity is operatio, often 
with the epithet iusta (see note to the last §) as in 374. 9, 
384. II, but also without, 382. 27, 503. 18, &c.* Opus in the 

^ The word is often also used in the scDse of ' adequate * ; paenitentia plena 
et imta 636. 14, datur opera ne satu/aetionibua et lamentationibua iustis 
delicta redimantur 680. 21, &c. It is difficult to see the exact meaning in 
651. 18 ohtemperandum est ostensionibus adque admonitionibus iustU; in the 
Roman Ep. 31 (561. 22) de iuis laboribus iustis is from the LXX of Prov. 3. 9. 
For iustitia as a rendering of the Biblical IkKaiocvvtj in the sense of ' alms' 
see the next section, and J. B. Mayor*s valuable note on Jac. 5. 20 on the 
theological use of bueaioffvyrj. 

• For credere Christo, &c. add 362. 26, 404. 2, 422. 18, 596. 10, 729. 16 ; 
for credere cUiqaenif Sent. 14 and A. 72. 11 ; credere contra aliquem 734. 10. 

^ Yet Tert, Adu. Marc, 4. 37 has misericordiae opera, and cf. Fug. 1 3 in, 

* In other senses the word is rare ; 7. 1 operatio iusta seems used generally of 
a righteous life; 466. 8 LeuUica trtbus . . . qui operationibus diuinin insihtebaut. 
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singular is not very common in this sense^ Te%U 3. i, 2, 26 
iit,y 385. 10, &c., though the ploial constantly oocors. Opera 
singular is absent, and the plural operae is only used by 
the illiterate Celerinus, 531. 4. Operari is also common, e.g. 
Test. 3. 40 tit. fion iactanter nee tumultuose operafidum. 
Operans occurs as an adjective 394. 3, and 407. i iusti et 
operanteSy and also operarius 379. 17, 0. et frttctuosus 380. 3^. 
The last, with its contrary sterilis, is often used. lustitia is often 
used for ' charity.' The word is no doubt derived from hiKaio- 
avvrii regarded as an exact equivalent for ikei\yLoavvr\y in such 
Biblical passages as Matt. 6. i. There is no rendering of 
this verse in Cyprian, but the Vulgat<e has iustUiam^ and 
probably Cyprian had the same, though i reads elemosinam. 
At any rate there are many other Biblical passages from 
which he might have borrowed the word ; cf. Meyer's Com- 
mentary on Matt. 6. i. The word is thoroughly adopted and 
used freely and naturally by Cyprian ; iustitiae opera 314. 5, 
iustitiae ac misericordiae nostrae opera 392. 19, and iusta 
operatio often in Op. Ei. ; iusti et operanteSy synonymous, 407. 
I ; cf. 307. 5* As has been already stated, pius, pietas are not 
used by Cyprian in this sense. * To distribute alms' is com- 
monly dispensare 393. 12, 588. 14, 700. 19, &c.* 

§ 24. The distinctively Christian conuersatio, for * manner of 
life,' is not much more common than actus. Their strict 
meanings seem to be reversed in 739. 13 episcopus deligatur 
plehe praesente quae . . . uniuscuiusque actum de eius conuer- 
satione perspexit, where actus must mean 'character' and 
conuersatio 'conduct.' Elsewhere the words seem to be used 

^ Optis, operari occur in several senses; opera saccular Ui, funesta 633. 6, 
636. 3, &c. In 837. ao Nemesianus strangely writes sacrificium ex omni 
opere mundo. Operari in aliquem^' to relieve,' 386. 8, * to injure,* 483. 8 ; 
operari ad honos tufus, necessitates, &c., 195. 23, 479. 4, 700. a8 ; drcafruc 
turn salutis operantes^' to win/ 390. a ; magis ac magis intellectus cordis 
operabitur scrutanti scripturas 36. 18 ; operatur per inprobas tnentes utrus 
13. 3; clauo /unibus uelis ut fabricetur et armetur nauis operare 6^j, i. 
The verb is transitive in ii. 6. 

' JExpungere in the very hastily written Fp. 41 (587. 13, 588. 5) cannot be 
regarded as an ecclesiastical term. 
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indifferently. Ckmuenari is very rare in this sense ; e. g. 274. 
13 and in jBjp. 75 (817. 21). 

Religio has a wide use, though such phrases as religio 
Christiana do not occur^ It is often employed of the religious 
frame of mind as in 204. 19 imtitiam cum religiane retinenies^ 
stabiles in fide sq., which, in Cyprian's language, is probahly 
equivalent to religiose^ 303. 2 circa timorem Dei stabilis et 
firmus et ad omnem tolerantiam passionis fide religionis armatus, 

742. 9 permanet apnd plurimos sincera mens et religio integra, 

743. 17 f. ifitegritatis et fidei uestrae religiosam soUicitudinem 
laudamus et adhortamur ne . . , sed integrant et sinceram fidei 
uestrae firmitatem religioso timore seriietis^ Test. 3. 3 tit. agapem 
et dilectionem religiose et firmiter exercendam 193. 28, 250. 
17, &c. It will be seen that the word is used in passages 
where there is the notion of steadiness and of awe. The 
preceding passages have referred to the laity only or to all 
Christians ; but the word is also specially used of the debates 
and decisions of Bishops and Councils, as 466. 16 episcopi 
antecessores nostri religiose considerantes et salubriter providentes, 
716. 7 sollicite et timid e ac religiose^ ib. 25 religioni nostrae 
congruit et timori et ipsi loco adqne officio sacerdotii nostri^ 736. 
20, 805. 9, &c. The connotation of inreligiosus is the same, 
415. 12 i?ireligiosa et inuerecunda festinatio, 741. 12 nee uos 
moueat . . . si apud quosdam aut lubrica fides mitat aut Dei 
timor inreligiosus uacillat^. 

^ Yet cf. 741. 25 ludaeis dejieientibus eta religione diuina recedentibus, 369. 
24 uerae religionis Candida lux contrasted with tenebrosa superstitio. 

' Beside this general use of religio it appears to have definitely that of 
' Orders * in two passages ; 586. 10 et promouebitar quidem {NumidicuB presby- 
ter) ad ampliorem gradum religionis guae, i.e. saeerdotium, 629. ii {Corne- 
lius) per omnia eccleniastica ojfficia promotas , . . ad sacerdotii sublime fa^^i- 
giam cunctis religionis gra/lihas ascendit. So also 510. 15 administralio 
religiosa stands for the usual ecclesiastica. But io 478. 14, though a similar 
passage, religio has quite a general sense, as also probably in 600. 22 in tunto 
fratrum reliyiosoque conuentu, i. e. tarn religioso (cf. 609. a tanta laetHia 
cuifecti sumus et Deo . . . gratias agimus, sc. tantas. Such omissions of a par- 
ticle through the same preceding are common in Cyprian ; tee p. 198 n.). The 
word comes to mean rule, 465. 18 cuius ordinationis et religionis /drmam 
Leuitae prius in lege tenuerunt, where there are three synonyms; in 686. 18, 
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Christians are thrice described 9&fundati super petram 210. 
16, 579. 9, 625. 4; cf. 188. 10. ChrMiis qui est petra 
occurs 706. 19^. Progress in Christian life is expressed by 
proficerey which is constantly used in all possible constructions^. 
The result is promereri Leum, used by Cyprian at least twenty- 
three times ^; merita means almost as often 'punishment' as 
'reward/ 359. 8, 496. 19, &c. The metaphor of agon^ palmar 
&c. is used of a good life as well as of confessorship, 394. 
21 ff., and elsewhere. 

§ 25. Sin* is peccatum or delictum^ the former being the 
more usual. Peccator, both as a substantive and as an 
attribute {sacerdos sacrilegus et peceator 769. 2, &c.), is com- 
mon ; delictm* only occurs 720. 17. Delinquere^ is somewhat 

713. iS it seems equivalent to disciplina and Centura. In one passage, 698. 
20 f.y it seems used of a bond, according to the old etymology ; et non tantum 
dilectio sed et religio instigare nos deheat adfratrum corpora redimenda. Here 
rdigio refers to the adunatio, dilectio to fratrea preceding. There remain the 
three passages 467. 4 sacerdoium decretum religiose et necessarie factum, 605. 
130^ religiosum nobis et neceasaHum existimawi . , . ad confessores litteras 
facer Cy 701. 19 religiosum pariter ac necessarium duxi de hoc ad uos litteras 
facere. The third of these shows that in the second nobis cannot be construed 
with litteras facere ; and Cyprian never has litteras facere alicui, Vobis must 
be equivalent to erga uos and religiosum, religiose taken in a general sense in 
all three cases. 

^ The word petra is used literally once, 667. 24. 

' Hartel*s list of these constructions is by no means complete. The word is 
very sparingly used by Tertullian ; it is constantly used by Seneca of moral 
progress, and very possibly is a pai*t of Cyprian*8 debt to him. 

' To HarteFs instances add 392. 28, 483. 11, 494. 19, 511. 5, 525. 11, 539. 
7, 629. 10, 831. 8, Vitat c. 3. All have Deum or Dominum as direct object, 
except 494. 19 coronam de eo promerendam. The word is not used by the 
other writers in Cyprian's £pp., and rarely by Tertullian. It is used twice at 
least by Seneca instead of his usual demereri; Dial. 7. 24. i, Ben. 2. 2. i. 
Apuleius uses it thrice in Met. 5. 25, 6. 10, 11. 6 (93. 23, 103. 8, 209. 6 Eyss.)* 
The first and third have Cupidinem, numen as objects. The word did not hold 
its own in later theological literature ; Ambr. Ep. 63. 112, Hier. Ep. 120. 10, 
Aug. C 2). 19. 1 6, 21. 27 are, I think, the only instances in those writings. 

* Much of the language dealt with in this section, though generally appli- 
cable, is used by Cyprian only in relation to heresy or lapse, because he rarely 
has occasion to mention other sins. For the sake of convenience I have dealt 
with the whole here, instead of placing part in the later sections which deal 
with those subjects. 

* Delinquere magna 262. 18 (cf. peccare grauia 228. i),delinqu€re in Deum 
717. 10, delinquentes =^ddictores 743. 4. 
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rare; peccare occurs on almost every page. Mortale crimen 
only occurs once, 407. 21 ^, mortalia docere 469. 3, i. e. the art 
of acting. Heresy is falsa et mortalia seductio 725. 16, and 
lapse summum delictum 518. 2. Fultiua, especially in Op. EL^ 
is very common for ^ sin ' ^. The metaphor is carried out with 
great consistency ; uul?ierati, sauciati, medella^ cicatricem obdu- 
cerCy mortuuSy &c. are frequent; cf. 635. 17 if. Almost as 
common is the metaphor of disease, morbus, morbidua (always, 
I think, active, a^ it is in Lucretius' description of the plague, 
6. 957, &c.), conta^ium, &c. The Biblical transgredi and 
transgreasio^ do not occur in the plain sense of ' sin/ The only 
other common metaphor is that of labes 428. 10, &c., sordes 
374. 17, &e. (singular. Test. 3. 54 tit.). There is nothing 
noteworthy about the names of particular sins; zelus with 
zelare (in Z. L. and elsewhere, as 693. 24) is common ; 
moechus 638. 11, &c., is rare. 

The duty of man in relation to sin is paenitere^^ or paeni- 
tentiam agere. Plangere delicta 261. 10, &c. (also intransitive 
641. 17, 649. 12)) and many similar words are used in this 
connexion. It may be said that much of the language which 
is used of Baptism as taking away sin, and most of that 
which is used of Christ's work, is repeated of human eflTort ; cf. 
such passages as 375. 2, 646. 12. The result of righteous- 
ness is redimere delicta 195. 24, 387. 16, &c., tergere peccata 
once, 387. 25, propitiari Deum 376. 16 (cf. 366. i), placare 
Dominum 249. 25. Beponere (641. 8, &c.), and exponere (e.g. 
423. 26) peccata are used occasionally. Beside paefiitentia the 
normal language concerning penitents includes deprecatio, 
satisfactio and exhomologesis ; 227. 10 in paenitentia criminis 

* Adulteriam, fraus, homicidium are the crimeB so defined. Cp. p. 29911., 
and Harnack, De AUatt. pp. 27, 84 ff. 

' Cf. Miodonski's note to De Aleatt. p. 83. 

' Vulnera tranfgreasionis is used by Novatian 551. 21 ; transgretutio prae- 
eepti occurs 409. 17, loci sui miniaterium transgressi 757. 2, tranngressor legit 
404. 27. These are the only instances of the word in relation to sin : it never 
has the absolute meaning of peccatum, &c. 

* As a personal verb it occurs 526. 16, 647. 13, the first followed by a 
genitive, the second alone. 
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eonstituti Deum jplenis satiffactionibus depreeantur. Deprecatio^ 
singular and plural, is common^ 377. 14, &c.y satiffactioy Mtis^ 
/actiones, Motisfacere^ 9atisfieri constantly occur ; 247. 9, 472. 
14, 516. II, 522. i7i 680. 18, &;c. Exhomologefis is the r^^Iar 
word for ' confession ' ; it occurs in the plural 524. 5^. dm- 
fessio is only used twice in this sense; 258. 18 where it is 
explained by eonfiteantur preceding^ and 615. 13 in the 
sense of return from schism ^. Exhomologesinfacere is not so 
common as confiteri, or confiteri peccata. Cyprian's favourite 
metaphor for such penitent conduct is puUare ad ecclesiam 
682. 18, &c.' The reward of penitence and confession is 
matius inpositio 514. 11, &c. It is strange, however, though 
in all probability an accident, that the substantive is never 
used in this connexion ; there is always a periphrasis ; manu 
eis a uohis in paenitentiam inposita 525. 18, and the like. 
Bemissa, &c. have already been treated of under the head of 
Baptism. Absolutio and its cognates (cf. Tert. Adu. Marc. 1. 
28) are entirely absent. 

The punishment of the impenitents {contumaces 248. 16, 
&c. is common, but hardly precise) is ahstineri ; abstinere 
transitive occurs, 475. 20, &c., ten times in all, abstentus also 
frequently *. The full form abstinere a communicatiaue, 590. 4, 
is not often used. Cohibere a commtmicatione, 597* I5» ^^^ 
proAibere, 280. 1 3, do not recur. The opposite to abstinere is ad- 
mittere 6^6, 7, &c., or pacem dare^ cow*edere^ &c., e.g. 717. 15. 

^ The evidence is strongly in favour of exhomologeais instead of Hartel's 
exhomologesin ; cf. the plural haerasU 781. 16, 800. i, &c., which is the true 
reading, not haere%68. 

' Probably also 647. 12, though there it may have its usual sense. It was 
very natural that Cyprian should avoid ib, s'nce he has so much occasion to 
speak of confession in the other sense. But it is almost as rare in Tertullian ; 
perhaps only Adu. Mare, ii. 24 paenitentiae confewio^ Apol. 24, Paen, 3, 8, 
Cam. Xti 8. 

' It is impossible to reconstruct from Cyprian the ceremony of penitence and 
readmission. But from Ep. 59. 15 it is clear that the account given by Tertul- 
lian in Pud, 13, though hostile, is not inaccurate. Tertullian's language in 
relation to sin, penitence, &c., is much the same as Cyprian's. 

^ For the construction of abstinere see Weinhold in Wolfflin's Ai'chivj 
6. 509 ff. 
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§ 26. Human responsibility is recognized as arbitrium 
liberum^', Te9t. 3. 5a tit.^ 204. I, 218. 16, 674. 15; of. the 
common saving clause concerning bishops^ e. g. 778. 5 quando 
habeat in eccleaiae administratiotie uoluntatis suae arbitrium libe- 
rum unvsquisque praeposittts. Man's mind and conscience is 
usually conscientia\ the word has a wide extension of meaning^. 

§ 27. Human life is transitory (for comislens implying this 
see p. 311), and its end a summons or departure. Mors, 
fftori are therefore usually paraphrased, and not often used -of 
Christians without some qualification. 

There is a great variety of language concerning death. 
Arcessire, arcessitio, from the Old Latin of such passages as 
Joh. 14. 3 (v. Ronsch, IL V. 284, and Wolfflin in his Arehiv, 
1893, p. 286), occur respectively twice and five times®. The 

^ So iu Tertullian, Adu. Marc. ii. 5 liberum ^ sat arbitrii et suae potegtatis 
inuenio hominem a Deo VMiitutum, and elsewhere. 

* In the sense of 'mind/ e.g. 832. 24 conacientiae uidrici* uiffor, 494. 14 
uoluntas integra et contdentia yloriosa, 258. 12 hoc eo proficit ut eit minor 
culpa., non ut innocens conscientia, 253. 13, 387. 17, &c. So also eonscientia 
is often contrasted with mantM, mental action with bodily ; 256. 24 manua 
eontaminare, coTueientiam miwere, 634. 5 manus pura, cofucientia poUuta, 
528. 2, &c. Ne quid eonscientiatn uentram laleret 547. 12, and similar phrases 
are very common ; 500. 17, 777. 24, &c. Hence the word comes to have the 
exact meaning of ' knowledge ' ; 346. 8 (Paulus) qui id quod et didieit et tUdit 
maioris congeientiae ueritate profitefur, i. e. truth gained by fuller know- 
ledge; of knowledge involving consent, 717. 14 iinepetiiu et conscietUia plehis, 
727. 4 vine eonscientia et permiseu Dei, cf. 738. 13, &c. This knowledge may 
be that possessed by others of a person's character ; 619. 8 hane eonscientiam 
eriminum iam pridem timebat, i. e. public knowledge ; so 398. 20 uirtutum 
conecientia is contrasted with iaclantia ; the good character of Christians is 
well known, though they do not parade it as do the philosophers ; so also 10. 
26 and probably 631. 11 qui conseientiae tuae luce clarescunt, Coneeientia 
9ua seems to mean the general knowledge of Cornelius* merit, not his own 
conscious innocence. The word also mesvns the sense of innocence or of guilt, 
more often the latter than the former ; so 11. 4, 591. 14, 618. 21, 727. 22. In 
634. 10 tolerdbilis eoneeientia^tk not unbearable sense of sin. Hence the 
meaning of actual innocence or guilt ; 347. 1 7 in pertecutione militiaf in pace 
eonscientia coronatur, 734. 17, &c. ; 256. 5 inpunitum diu non fuit . . . die- 
simulaiae coneeientiae crimen, 283. 17 admonemur quod peccatores eumue . . . 
ut coneeientia/e eua/e animus recordetur, 474. 11, 739. 19,^0. Bene sibi con- 
8ciu8 occurs 260. 5, 549. 4; male sibi conecius 678. 8, 683. 7. 

' The verb in 308. 15, 730. 14 in addition to Hartel's instance from Ep. 22 
(Lucianus). 
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Scriptural dormire is fairly common ; dormitio is only used for 
peace after death, 466. 19, 467. 2. But usually words are 
chosen which simply convey the thought of departure; 
abscedere 6^6. la, decedere 654. 3, excedere 304. 13, 466. 
17, and often, and recedere 3C9. ao, &c., are all used 
absolutely ^ ; excedere a or de mundo^ istlnc, ficc. is also 
common; de rnundo recedentes occurs 319. 9. Exlre 730 14 
exire de saeculOy &c., 300. 21, 26, 308. 18, Scc.^; perire, of 
a Christian's death, perhaps only 307. 11 ; tran^ire ad immor- 
talitatem 503. 21. Proficisci ad Dominum 731. 21, cf. 339. 6, 
transgredi ad immortalitatem 310. 22, seem not to be repeated. 
The corresponding nouns are excessus and exitus, with and 
without de meculo, &c. Of these the latter is the more 
common, though excedere is much more frequent than exire. 
TransUu9 and tra?isgreitsus stand together, 310. 24, 25 (cf. 
192. 21 transgressus of the entry upon a new life in Baptism) ; 
jprofectio 833. 6, profectio et transiatio 311. 14, borrowed from 
the Biblical transferri used of Enoch, ib. 16, 20 ; redditio occurs 
394. 26 ^. The curious excidium, which has almost a literature 
to itself, is used 312. 22 ; see p. 299. To die before another 
is praecedere 695. 6, 828. 7, a7itese miltere 585. 16, praemittere 
586. 6 : cf. 282. 13. Remrgere is used of man in the Scrip- 
tural manner ; corpore redeunte 16. 3. Concerning burial 
there is no noteworthy language ; cimlierium is used of 
a Roman place of burial, 840. 9, cf. Acta^ § i (cxi. 9); in 
740. 20 apud profana sepulcra depositos is the langa^e of 
a letter from Spain, not that of Cyprian. 

The dead are commemorated at the altar ; the oblatio is 
made for them, including the martyrs, and the Sacrifice 

* So cedere in the Roman JEp, 8 (486. 18) ; recedente spiritu 559. 6, also 
Roman; recessii absolute on a tomb, C. I. L. 8. 2010, for ohiit. There is 
a valuable collection of terms for death, Christian and heathen, in A. Kiibler's 
article on the Latinity of African Inscriptions in WolflQin's Archiv, 8. 183, 
which shows that these forms of speech were by no means exclusively Christian. 
I have found this article a valuable supplement to my own reading of C. I. L. 8. 

^ Exire occurs in Pass, Ferp. 1 1 (twice) and 13 in this sense; it seems 
to be absent in Tertullian. 

' Cf. redditio episcopi urhici in the heading given by most MSS. to JEp, 9. 
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offered, 466. 19, 467. a, 503. 14, 583. 10. At the altat the 
name of the deceased is pronounced 466. 20 ; the anniuersaria 
commemoratio of martyrs in 583. la no doubt took the same 
form. Deprecatio on behalf of the deceased is also mentioned 
467. 3, but it is not clear whether this is distinct from the 
naming at the altar ; the auC need not be disjunctive. But 
frequentetuf would appear to indicate that there was, for 
a Christian who died a natural death, one funeral celebration 
of the Eucharist, and afterward for some time a mention of 
his name in the usual service. Deprecatio is not spoken of 
in the case of the martyrs. 

The true life is uita ; 370. 4 hie uita aut amittitur awt 
tenetuTy 288. i, 526. 5, and often. Vitalis in the sense of * life- 
giving' is also frequent; aqua uitalis 188. 14, 219. 20, &c., 
remedia 2,54. 9, praecej)ta i8g. 0,4, fontes 786. 12, &c. ; so also 
uiuere, Deo uiuere, in Deo uiuere 187. 4, 283. 11, 370. 2, 753. 
5, &c. ; uiuidus cuUus == aeternus 16. i ; uiuentes ejpiscopi 
726. 4. Viuijicare in the senses both of * giving life,* as 370. 
17, and 'restoring to life,' as 275. 17, is common; uiuijicatio 
394. 9, &c. Caelum is varied once, at least, by the Biblical 
<:aeli 658. 27, and by caelestia, also Biblical, 204. 4. Neither 
of these is in a Scriptural context. Regnum caelorum is 
common, and regnum also without definition, e. g. 432. 15 ; see 
Hartel's Index Verborum : regna caelorum 394. 10 ; 9uperna, at 
least four times, 362. 19, 392. 27, 428. 19, 579. 2^ Paradisus 
occurs 390. 10, 829. 19, and in a few other passages. 
Befrigerium^ also Biblical, is used occasionally, e. g. 829. 26 ; 
but Cyprian never employs Tertullian's refrigerare. Con^ 
%ummare^ consummatio are frequent, 379. 5, 489. 3, &c. ; 
Conmmmator (sc. Christus) only 242. 6. 

§ 28. It remains to speak of the enemies of the Church, 
diabolus, saeculum^ haeretici, &c. Diabolus^ of course, is 
common, but Cyprian, with his usual dislike of Greek words, 
more often paraphrases the name. Aduersarius is the most 

^ Superna, I think, occurs only once in Tert. ; Scorp. lo (167. 8 Reiff.). His 
words for heaven are the same as Cyprian^s, hut paradisui is much more common. 
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common substitute ; 289. 18, 580. 7, &c., Inimieus somewhat 
less frequent, e. g. an. 9 ; Aduersariu9 et InimicuM^ together 
by pleonasm, 667. 20 ; Aduersarius vetus et hostU antiqnus 
317. 20. Both are used as actual substantives, and with 
attributes; expugnator Inimicui 201. 18; cf. 249. 10, &c. 
Mains :=^& Trovrjp6s is used 286. 6, 287* 13, &c., but less often 
than by Tertullian. Malignus is not used by Cyprian. It 
has been already mentioned that he never has Satan or 
Satanas, Immundus spirilus (cf. Pass, Perp. 21) is opposed to 
Spiritus Sancttis 645. 12, and is elsewhere used for diabolus, 
but more commonly is in the plural. Serpens occurs several 
times, 210. I, 373. 15, &c., but draco is absent. Cyprian is 
apparently the inventor of the adjective serpentinus 431. 15, 
806. 9. Evil spirits are immundi spiritus often, immundi et 
erratici spiritus 7. 16 (cf. spiritu erroris abreptus 211. 2), spiritus 
nequam 765. i and in Ep. 75 (817. 10), peccatores et apostatae 
angeli 197. 26. Baemonia seems to occur only 645. 11, daemon 
not at all ^. For the ejection of these spirits Cyprian never 
uses exorcizare ; he leaves it to the speakers in the Sententiae, 
though he is obliged to use the recognized exorcist-a. He 
gives instead rhetorical descriptions of the exorcist's work, 
flagellare^ urere^ torquere^^ &c., without any word for the actual 
command to depart. Adiurare occurs only once, 361.18, and in 
Qnod Id. 25. 3. Diabolical action is described with much 
variety, conjtictatio, infestatio, incursatioy laqueus^ lahes^ uenenum^ 
funus^ adulator^ ueterator^praeuaricator^feraUs^funestus^ letalis^ 
circumuenirey grassari, deicere, auertere. euertere, &c. Inferi is 
the normal name for hell, 362. 19, 67^6. 8, 647. 1 2, &c. ; gehenna 
occurs several times, the only Hebrew word used by Cyprian 
which he could have avoided, e.g. 483. 8, 689. 9. But he prefere 

^ In Quod Id. both are found, 23. 15, 16 and 24. 4 ; daemon also in Ep. 75 
(817. 8), and daemoniacut in Sent, i (436. 16). Tertallian uses d<temon and 
daemonium indifferently, but avoids the forms daemoniorum and daemontbas. 
J have only noticed these four timen and once respectively. 

• Cf. C. I. L. 8. 2756 carminihuM defixa iacnit ... ut eius fjnnfus ui extor^ 
queretur quam naturae redderetur. Here extnrquere must stand for eicere. It is 
a heathen monument to a wife. The conduct of the demon is described in Ian- 
gage very like that in which Cyprian speaks of the exorcist, e.g. 361 . 18, 764. 1 5. 
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to paraphrase ; pomalis jlamma 66^, 8, ardens semjaer gehenna 
et uiuacihus jlammis uorax poena 368. 16 ^, &c. He does not use 
i^artarm^ though it is employed by Tertullian and by Novatian 
in Up. 30 (555. 19). 

§ 29. Saeculum is the usual word for the world, in the 
theological sense, as translating Kocrfios^ but there are a number 
of exceptions, where mundus appears; 363. 22, 365. 21, 397. 
16, &c. ; saeculum et mundus pleonastic 250. i, 312. 4. If 
Haussleiter^ is right in making saeculum in this sense 
distinctively African, Cyprian's use of mundus may be derived 
from the Baptismal formula, which no doubt was used exactly 
as it had been brought from Italy; 406. 3 qui diabolo et 
mundo re?iuntiauimus appears to be a clear allusion to it. 
Terra is used once only in this sense, 501. 5 ; cf. the argument 
of Dom, Or. § 17. The adjective saecularis constantly occurs, 
with saeculariter (103. 22, &c.) ; terrenus also often, terrestris 
at least twice, 7. 7, 244. 22, and cf. 411. 8 ; mundanus never. 

The people of the world are, as already mentioned in § 8, 
genus humanum as contrasted with the diuinum genus. In the 
Testimonia they are called simply gentes^ and also in Ep, 63 
(704. 2, 711. 3, 6^). Exterae gentes occurs only 740. 20, and is 
not Cyprian's own, but the language of the Spanish letter 
whose contents he is reciting. Is it the case that the remoter 
churches used archaic language through their isolation, when 
terms had changed in the more central ? We have seen that 
hypodiaconus only was used at Carthage, while subdiaconus has 
been introduced at Rome*. Allophyli occurs once in the 
Testimonia (83. 19) ; alienigena four times ; once in the 

^ Cf. uermium edaac poena 410. 9. 

' In Acta 8em. Erlang. iii. p. 432, on the Palatine version of Hennas. 
Mundus is even rarer in Tertullian than in^yprian. 

' An additional evidence, if one were needed, for its being among the 
earliest of Cyprian*8 writings, composed before his style was formed. 

* According to Haussleiter's article, cited above, in the older and, as he 
says, A&ican version of Hennas, gentes or exterae gentes is almost constant. 
We see that Cyprian only uses gentes in liis earliest writings, and exterae 
gentes never. Nationes also is avoided, though it stood in Cyprian's Bible ; 
see Koffinane, p. 33. 
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Teftimonia (83. 25), once in this reprodaction of the Spanish 
letter, 740. 21, and twice in indirect citation of Scriptorey 
34a. 2, 366. 22. It is thrice cited from Malachi 4. i. It is 
to be noticed that, though alienigena occurs sparingly in the 
Vulgate as revised by Jerome, it is very common in the books 
where the old version has been left untouched. None of these 
words, then, are used by Cyprian after he had formed his style. 
He confined himself to efhnicus (775. 21, &c.) and gentilu. 
The change that was passing over the language of the Church 
may be seen in the rarity of et^nicns, though that seems the 
most common word in Tertullian for * heathen *.* Even in the 
titles to the Testimonial where Cyprian has used so many 
archaic words, only gentilis is found. There seems to be no 
other synonym in Cyprian ; prqfanuM is only descriptive. 
Though the word is Biblical, yet it is not common either in 
Scripture or in Tertullian, and Cyprian in all probability bor- 
rowed it from his knowledge of classical literature. He usually 
reserves it for heretics, but profamis arbiter^ templa^ del are 
found 3. II, 399. 4, 411. 7, and the word 366. 4, 23 of heathens. 
Idolum is constantly used, and also^ though less commonly, 
simulacrum \ fgmentum occurs thrice (362. 15, 399. 5, 411. 8), 
as in Novatian, Trin, 3, and Tertullian, Jud, i ; it was 
perhaps frequent in the Old Latin ; it still stands in Vulg. 
Sap. 14. 16. Idolatra occurs 645. 19, idolatria often^ Ara 
is used 242. 24, &c., altare^ for the sake of variety, of a heathen 
altar, 243. I, but never again. For these words see § 16. 
There is nothing remarkable about the words used for heathen 
worship ; sacrifcia celehrare 6y^, 15, sacrificare idolis 242. 13, 
sacrifcantes 238. 5, &c. Adscendere stands alone 242. 11, ad- 

^ Gentilis is rare in TertuUL'iii except in Ad Ux, and Cult. Fern., where he 
uses it freely. He constantly uses nationesy very rarely gentes. Allophyltu 
and eortrancus are occasional variants for his normal ethnicm. 

^ So these forms are certainly to be spelt ; see especially 325. 23, and 740. 
12, 22; in these two last instances Hartel's MSS. have no variant. Cf. 
Wolfflin in his Archiv, 5. 496 and 8. 6, Miodonski on De Aleatt. 5. 3, and 
Koffmane, p. 37* Tertullian uses the full form (yet cf. 368. 4 Beiff.), and in 
Lucifer also (see HarteFs Article in Wolfflin's Archiv, 3. 23), the MS. has 
idololatria, &o. more often than the syncoiiated form. 
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scendere CapitoUum 254. 16 ; cf. 242. 19, 531. 19. This \voald 
seem to have become a synonym for the offering of sacrifice. 
A worshipper of idols is often called sacrUegus ^, usually in rhe- 
torical contrast to sacerdos^ sacrificium, &c. 250^, 22, 399. 5, &c. 
§ 30. The trouble caused by the heathen to the Church is 
persecutioy tribulatio or pressura. The two last are renderings 
of SKly^fis from Scripture. Pressura^, though its use is not 
always precise, is more definitely connected with persecution 
than tribulatio. The descriptions of confessorship and martyr- 
dom as aliud hajptiama (i. e. alterum) or sayiguinis hapfisma 
(319. 4, 796. I, cf. Pass. Perp, 18. 21, &c.), purijicatio con- 
fessionis 578. 26 (cf. 786. 24 of Baptism), tormenta quae 
martyras Dei consecrant et ipsa passionis prohatione sancttficant 
481. 12, and the like, belong rather to Theology than to the 
study of language. That which is confessed is nomen or 
nomen Christi ; usually the former, e. g. 103. 23. 278. 3, 795. 
18, &c. The language used concerning modes of torture, &c. 
does not belong to this subject ; it is naturally often rhetorical. 
Prison, for instance, is rarely career ; hospitium carceris 494. 2, 
577. 22i poenalis locus 577. 12, poetiale receptaculum 578. 15, 
and other paraphrases take its place. There is a great variety 
of language for the martyrs' reward, in such Epp. as 28, 37, 
38, 39, 76, which need not be given here. The characteristic 
word is palma 402. 15, 493. 20, 831. 24, &c., which takes the 
place of the brauium of Tertullian. Cyprian read it, and not 
brauium^ in I Cor. 9. 24 (141. 5, according to the true text, 

330- i» 493- 7)- 

All who stand firm under persecution are stantes ; those 

' Cf. BeAleatt, 7, with Hamack^s note, p. 23, who says that *aerileffium» 
idololatria is common in Solpicius Severus. 

^ This word, which Jerome has almost banished from the Vulgate, where it 
now stands in only seven passages — six in the N. T., which Jerome pro- 
bably overlooked, one in the Apocrypha, and none in the O. T. — must 
have been as common in the Old Latin as tribulatio. In Cyprian its common 
use is of persecution, e.g. 241. 23, 833. 14, of want, less often, as 291. 26, 
479. 4, and also of trouble generally. It is used literally of overcrowding, 
534* 1 3) ^y Lucianus. The Boman Christians still used thlibomeni, 487. 21, 
as in Cornelius' letter in Eus. S, B. 6. 43. 11, and Canon, Apost, 22. 

VOL. IV. U 
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who Baffer, whether fatallj or not, are etmfeiscres [canfitenies 
onoe, 615. 5) or martyrei. Testis (cfl Viia^ inU. Cypriamus . . . 
testis Dei gloriosus) does not seem to be used. Cowfessor and 
martyr are nsed equally often, and quite indifferently'; 
the pleonastic martyres et canfessarcs 513. 5, 520. 17, &c. 
Confiteriy ctmfessio stand both alone and with Christum^ CAristi- 
dependent. Confessio nominis 653. 22, &c. Martyrium or 
nmrtyria facere occurs several times, perhaps on the analogy of 
stipendiafacere ; martyria edere once, 742. 3 ; martyrium tollere 
653. 12. In 698. 3 is the otiose confessionis martyria, and 
260. 7 uirtutum martyria ^. Passio saii jmssioues are frequent. 

The uirtutes, laudes, glariae, all meaning meritorious actions, 
of the confessors are often mentioned, e. g. 547. 3, 577. i, 
578. 12'. But the characteristic virtue of the confessor is 
tolerawtia 204. 20, 415. 14, &c. The wealth of epithets for 
the confessors is great ; gloriosus^ inlibatus, inmaculatus^ incon- 
cussus^ inmotus, &c. Beatus, used in addressing them, has 
already been mentioned ; cf. 576. 22 beatumfacit prima et una 
confessio. Was it a recognized title ? 

Exile, either voluntarily endured to escape death, or in« 
flicted as a punishment, is often mentioned. The sufferer is 
always extorris *, profugus, &c. being only used for variety, 
and exuly I think, never. Bishops are sentenced to relegatio ; 
Lucius of B/Ome, for instance, 695. 19. If this instance stood 
alone it would be a strong confirmation of the statement of 

^ Cf. Lighifoot's Apostolic Fathers, ii. p. a 6 f. 'The Decum penecation 
would seem to have been instrumental in fixing this distinction between mar- 
tyrs and confessors.' The ti'aces of it in Cyprian are yery slight; 627. 8 
Mop*e tune adhue confessore nunc iam martyre, and Nemesianus' descriptioii 
in Up. 77 (834. 15) of martyrdom as magna eonfemo. Confeuor and confessio 
are very rare in Tertullian ; they were perhaps only just coming into use when 
he wrote, through a popular dislike of the Greek equivalents. 

' While confessio has almost lost the sense of ' confession of sin/ exkomo^ 
logesis has lost that of ' confessing/ in the sense of recognizing, 6od*s glory. 
Yet it must have had it in Cyprian's Bible (260. 10, cf. Test, 3. 114), though 
he preferred to take it in the meaning which he always gives to the word. 

' Laus in this sense also occurs in the singular, e.g. 621. 8. Cyprian may 
have remembered Virgil, Aen, 5. 355 primam merui qui laude coronam. 

* There is some evidence, e.g. 507. a, 616. 16, 633. 11, for Cyprian's Laving 
used the vulgar form extorrtns. 
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the Felician catalogue that Lucius was bom patre jyiirpureo, 
since relegatio affected only the higher classes. Yet both in 
the Vita and in the Acta Cyprian is sentenced not to relegatio 
but to exiliuMy while we read in 731. 21 of a large number 
of bishops in exUium relegati. If the episcopate could be 
desired for worldly reasons, as Cyprian says in Laps. 6 and 
^2^* ^5* 3> ^^^7 could hardly be among the tenuiores of 
Roman law, and subject to the heavier punishments of such^. 
Voluntary exile is cedere, 244. 13, secedere, 244. 10, 14, and 
often, recedere still more commonly, 570. 15, 659. 20, &c. 

In connexion with confessorship Cyprian uses many 
metaphors, especially those of sacrifice, of war&re, of the 
arena and the race. Martyrs are uictimae 698. 4, kostiae 830. 
23, hostiae et uictimae 652. 24; cf. 561. 18 in the Roman 
Up, 31. The Church is castra CAristi^ caelestia, &c., often 
certainly, perhaps always, in the sense of army, not of camp ; 
e. g. 363. 12, 6g^. IT, 806. 5; yet cf. 490. 16. Confession is 
constantly proelium (492. 8 proeliatores et adsertores sui 
nominis\ certamen, e. g. 545* 7 ff«j &c« Christians are commili" 
tones 686. 15 ; militare Deo occurs 297* 15, militia for the 
Christian war£a,re, campaign, conduct in battle, is frequent, 
649. 13, 658. 28, &c. ^ Commeatus of respite from martyrdom 
occurs thrice, 494. 22, 581. 20, 632. 24^. 

The Christian conflict is also compared to that of the 
gladiator. In 498. 12 the devil is seen in vision as a retiarius. 

^ Probably, therefore, the possibilities of suffering for Cornelius mentioned 
in Ep. 55. 6 (630. a I ff.) are only rhetoric. In the hostile Ep, 8 (486. i) the 
Roman clergy call Cyprian a persona inUgnis, They seem to be magnifying 
his fault in retiring by alluding to his position in society, which would have 
saved him, at the worst, froui such punishment as humble Christians endured. 
Yet in Ep. 76 (829. 13, 17) we find bishops suffering from infamia uincula, 
infamia. This is the only use of the legal term infamia in connexion with this 
persecution. Some of the bishops may have been of humble position, but 
legality was not considered in Valerian's persecution. Clergy of all orders 
were being treated as convicts in the mines. 

^ Militia is equivalent to exereitu* in 545. 8 caelesiis miliiiae signa 
mouistis, and 657. 24. Miles is collective 491. 21. 

' It is used in the meaning of recovery (rom sickness, 309. I, 14; so also in 
Sen. ^. 54. I. 

XJ 2 
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In 664. 23 the galea is described, covering the whole head, 
and seems to be that of a gladiator. The veiy term slantes is 
identical with, if not borrowed from, the gladiatorial name for 
the victor \ The gladiator's food is used as an illnstration in 
the Roman Ep, 31 (557. i^) ita illas {literas) uoto esuriente 
9uscepimtis ut ad certamen inimici ex illif nas satis pastas et 
saginatos gaudeamus ; literally, of a gladiator in Ad Don. 9. i . 
Farther passages, such as 15. 20 cum semel pectus cadestis 
sagina saturauerit, 401. 17 diebus quadraginta ieiunatper quern 
ceterl saginantur, Tert. Res. Cam, 8 caro corpore et sanguine 
Christi uescitur, ut et anima de Deo saginetur, suggest that 
there may have been in the Old Latin Bible a use of saginare 
as meaning to strengthen or satisfy, in such passages, for 
instance, as Matt. 5. 6. But there seems to be no evidence of 
any such use ; there is certainly none in Tertullian or Cyprian, 
It seems therefore more probable that the word, even in these 
cases, comes from the same metaphor ^. Apart from this use 
the word is employed by Cyprian in its usual classical sense of 
gluttony, 259. 6, 468. 20. The agofi^ or certamen which was 
the object of the spectaculum (all these words are equally 
common) was often athletic, but sometimes clearly gladia- 
torial; e.g. 526. 15 acies adhuc geritur et agon cottidie 
celehratur, 578. 13 agon unus sed multiplici proeliorum nu- 
merositate congestus. In the latter the confessor has to 
meet a succession of fresh opponents, like the ter fortis of 
Quint. Bed. 271. Indeed Cyprian's use of fortis seems 
generally to be the technical one of Quintilian's Declafna- 
tions, in which it is common, as also in Quint. Inst, 7. 7, 
not merely meaning brave, but implying that the courage 
has been shown in action, and the reward earned*. The 

^ See the examples from iniicriptionB collected by Friedlander, Darsiellungen, 

ii. 363^ 518. 

' For the gladiatorial use cf. Apul. Met. 4. 14, where the robbers are 
described as pulpis saginantes (intransitive) in preparation for their ijistoM 
militia ; Quint. Decl. 9. 5 (cited by Mayor on Juv. 1 1. 20) aUhat deuotum 
corpus grauior omni fame sagina. For the word cf. Koffmane, p. 99. 

' Cf. Is. 7. 13 in 74. 4, 492. 21, and for the subject Origen, Protrept. 18. 

* The use of so unchristian an illustration as that of the gladiator, if it did 
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g^eneral language of training, running, receiving a crown, 
&c. in such passages as 317. 19, 493. 3, 663. 18, &c. is, of 
course, in the main Pauline, but has been much developed. 
In 580. 4 there is an allusion to some arrangement of the 
games. The confessor passes through a geminus agon ; first 
cursus and then a certamen fortius. Is this wrestling ? 

There are several notices of the reverence paid to Martyrs. 
The date of their death is recorded, 503. 14, though Cyprian 
never calls it their nataliSy and commemorationes or memoriae 
(the words are probably synonymous, memoria not having the 
later sense of *tomb') held for them, 503. 15, 583. i^. Sacrifice 
is offered for them as for others who are deceased ; cf. pp. 
267, 284, and not simply in memory of their victory. 

For martyrdom as a bajotisma sanguinis see especially Ep. 
73. 21, 22, and p. 319. 5 fi^. The thought is common both in 
Cyprian and Tertullian, e.g. Scorp. 12, Bapt. 16 (174. 6, 214. 
14 Reifft). 

The opposite to confessio, confiteri is professio 256. 25 (cf. 
Novatian, 550. 24), profiteri 238. 25, and perhaps 842. 5. 
Though lapsus is constant for a fallen Christian, labi does not 
occur except in compound tenses, as 541. 7, 650. 18, fee. 
Apostatare is used only 652. 10 ; it is, no doubt, simply an 
accident that apostata refers only to heretics, 632. 10, 647. 16 ; 
c£ 197. 26, 825. 18. The downfall itself is lapsus 648. 15, 
&c., but more often ruina 239. 18, 501. 16, 721. 17, &c. 
Metaphors from death, disease, shipwreck, &c. are common. 
Many have been given already in § 25 ; much of this language 
is also used in reference to schism : see the next section. The 
kinds of lapsi mentioned are li6ellatici\ of whose crime 

not arise from the circumstances of common life, must have come from the 
Stoics. Friedlander, Darttellangen, ii. 400 n., cites from De Bo^ai a Christian 
yessol foand at Tunis with the figure of a victorious thrax or retiarius upon 
it. De Bossi says that it is a symbol of the triumphant soul ; Fnedlander 
would have it to be a charioteer. Whatever archaeological reasons he may 
have, no weight can be attached to his further argument that Christians would 
never have used such a syinboL Cyprian, we have seen, had no such scruple. 
For his relation to Seneca see p. 302, and cf. Tert. Mart, i. 

^ Libellua is used by Cyprian for his own treatises, 36. 7, 623. i6f 798. 19, 
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a variety is that of those qui accepta fecif^ent 551. 3 
(Novatian), whatever the exact meaning of that may be ; 
turificati and sacrifieati. These names are perfectly definite 
in their employment and belong to history rather than to 
a study of language. 

§ 31. Haeresis and scAisma are identical terms in Cyprian, 
though constantly used, after his pleonastic £eishion, together^. 
Uaereticus^ and schismaticus are equally constant and identical 
in meaning. Haeresin, gchisma facere are also normal, 746. 
6, 754. 17, &c. Cyprian tried several Latin substitutes, but 
apparently was not satisfied with any ; discrelio et separatio 
603. a, disc€9sio 619. 15, schisma et discidium 666. ao, 
discidium conpaginis^ fraternitatu^ unitati% 231. 10, 604. 16, 
672. 8, discordia (not moral, but actual schism) 222. 7, 642. 
24^ ; cf. diuortium 215. 8, The authors of such division are 
diuersa pars 600. i, i. e. hostile, cf. conuenticula diuersa 220. 
24; discrepant^ /actio 602. 7; discarded often, though dis~ 

&c. ; of a letter from the lapsed, claiming communion, in Ep. 33 (568. 3), but 
there is some doubt of the genuineness of this Sp. ; of the letters of the con- 
essors readmitting the lapti to communion, 533. 19, &c., which are also called 
Utter ae, 541. 6, 9 ; finally, of these certificates given by the magistrate that 
a Christian had sacrificed, 341. 19, &c. The use in Ep. 33 resembles the Egyp- 
tian libellus lately discovered; see Hamack in Theol. Litztg. 1894, p. 38. The 
thing existed in Tertullian's time, though he does not name it; cf. Kolbergp. 146. 

^ Cf. 598. 16, 746. 6, where haeresis clearly means schism. The very fact 
that they are used together is in Cyprian's style an evidence that they are 
identical; cf. sauciaii et uulneratif preces et orationeSi and so many more. 
The only passages where there seems to be a distinction of meaning are a few 
in which they are joined by uel — ««Z, instead of et — et^ but there are so many 
instances in Cyprian in which uel is not disjunctive that no argument can be 
drawn from these ; besides them there are only 614. 14 schismaticus immo 
haereticm furor y and 805. i cum uero nulla omnino haeresis sed neque aliquod 
schisma habere salutaris haptismi sanctificationem forts possitf neither of which 
is more than rhetoric. 

^ Cornelius seems to use haeresiacus 611. 13, 612. 14, which Cyprian rejects. 

' Jerome, Ep. 94. 2, ventures on scissura; cf. Vulgate, i Cor. 11. 18; 
Cyprian and TertuUian do not cite this text. Cyprian only has the word from 
3 Reg. II. 31, in 216. 2. In Sent. 5 (440. i) occurs qui diuisionem faciunt, 
hoc est schisma ticos et haereticos. The Echtemach Gospels stand alone in 
reading discisio for a-xieyLa in Joh. 7. 43; Vulgate dissensio. There was 
clearly a strong desire for a Latin word. 

* Tiie verb is used absolutely 497. 14, 529. 2. 
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cordans and discordiodus are not found in the special sense. 
Their work is constantly scindere ecclesiam, unitatem, &c. 
224. II, 605. 6, &c., reacindere 642. 24, diaeerpere 231. 11, 
604. 14, dutrahere scindere laniare 598. 20. Abscedere 631. 
21, discedere 733. 2, &c., and especially recedere 777. 21, &c., 
are common, as are segregate ae 214. 20, 745. 5, &c.,Jbraa egredi 
757. 16, exire, derelifiquere ecclesiam and similar phrases. 
Rehellio is frequent ; rebeUare contra pacem^ &c., 472. 4, 
592. 25, and often. Conspiration seditio^f actio ^ seductio (725, 16), 
are also common. Beside these Cyprian uses aemuli, aemu- 
lantes^ aemulatio discissa^ 222. 3, 598. 14, 604. 14, ko.; praeuari^ 
catio 213. Y"] y praeuaricator ^ 742. 6, 759. 3, 786. 13, in all cases 
combined with proditor. Generally speaking all the language 
used or suitable for evil spirits or heathens, traitors or madmen, 
is bestowed upon heretics ; perhaps the most common terms 
are profanus^ adulter ^ and sacrilegus ; the three are combined, 
745. 12. Praesumptio (add to Hartel's list 747. 24, 801. 16, 
807. 12, and in another sense 459. 14), pertinada^ 600. 2, 
tumor n stupor, furor^ uenenum are characteristic terms. Maligni ^ 
et detrahentes 629. 3, perditi, perditio, perdere et perire are 
very common, as are the metaphors of pan^icidium and 
naufragium. 

For the meeting of heretics Cyprian avoids synagoga (twice 
in Ep. 75, 819. 24, 820. 25). He twice uses conuenticulum 
instead ; conuenticula diuersa 220. 23, conuenticulum perditae 
factionis 683. 6. 

§ 32. That Cyprian's list of Greek words is short, and that 

^ For aemulus » hostis see Bonsch, It. V. p. 338. Discissa aemulatio must 
be for aemulatio schismatica ; so error acUew 599. i ^tchismatis, 

' These words, with praeuaricari, are used several times, generally of the 
effect of a bad life, 198. 23, 309. 27, 388. 17, 423. 7, 427. 7 ; praeuaricatio 
ueritati8=« lapsus 592. 13 ; praeuaricatio =^haeresis is used by Cornelius also, 
612. 15. 

' See § 9, and c£ uitiare 614. 10. 

* Does this mean cruelty, in deserting their mother ? 'For pertiruix in this 
sense see p. 305. 

^ This is an indirect evidence that in Cyprian's time malignus^diaholus 
was in use ; cf. 425. 2. 
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there are few for which he has not attempted to provide 
a sabfititnte, has already been said on p. 195. There is 
onlj one Greek ecclesiastical term, Bymholum^ which appears 
to oecm* for the first time in him (756. 7, cf. 8x8. 10), and 
he only uses it once. It is no donbt a mere accident that no 
earlier instance has snnrived. Cyprian's object was not to 
introdaee, but to banish, Greek words. In the preceding^ 
pages the ecclesiastical words have been set out in detaiL 
It may suffice here to set them together without farther 
comment. 

Those for which Cjrprian provides no sabstitate are 
oeolutAus, angeluSj angelicui, apostolus (also of messengers of 
evil 642. 17), blasphemuSy hlasphemia, blasphemare, cathedra^ 
calAolicM, cleruSj elericus, ecclesia, ecclesiasticus, ecstasis, euan^ 
gelium, euangelicuSy exorcismvs, exorcista (never exoreizare)^ 
Aypodtacottus (leaving subdiaconus to Rome), idolatra, idcdatria^ 
laicns^presbyterypreshyterium^ conpresbyfery prophetajpropheticus^ 
pseudoehrUtuSy pseudoepiscopus {pseudoapostolus and pseudo- 
propheta are words of Stephanus, not of Cyprian), zelus and 
zelare (never the deponent). There are only two other Greek 
words of Christian sense which he freely uses, agon (with 
agonisticus), and petra (see pp. 292, 280). A few Biblical 
words, as botnius 578. i, 705. 20, 754. 9, grabatus 762. 16, 
lepra 226. 25, Uprosus 671. 3, &c., moechus 638. iiypatriareha 
308. 9, &c., zizania 622. 15, 16, a few more which had been 
thoroughly adopted in Latin, classical or post-classical, as 
aphronitra pi. =' cakes of soap ' 761. 4 (cf. Treb. Poll- GaU. 6. 5), 
autkenticMS 489. 16 (Tert., Jet.), catasta 581. i (see p. 270), 
chorus 313. 27, collyrium 384. 15, conchylium (=murex) 197. 
18, cynocephalus 360. 6, stibium 384. 15 ; tropaeum, tyrannicus^ 
&c., need not be noticed. Plasmare 805. 15, plastica 198. 7, 
protoplastus 190. 15 (also in Novatian, Trin, 8) are reminis- 
cences of TertuUian ; plasma 468. 12, not used by TertuUian, 
probably comes direct from Irenaeus. 

Cyprian twice shows that he had some knowledge of Greek. 
In 762, 9 he ridicules his opponents who used the word 
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clinici, and in 765. 18 adopts the humorous peripatetici in 
contrast ; similarly in 694. 3 he contrasts sophia dofninica 
with mecviaris philosophia. 

But the most important group of Greek words are those of 
Church use for which Cyprian employs, more or less frequently, 
a Latin substitute. These are : — 

agape only Test. 3. 3 tity coupled with the synonymous dilectio \ 

allophyli only 83. 19 {Teat 3. 16). See p. 287. 

a2)08ta^j apostatare, see p. 293. Much less common than desertor 
and other Latin terms. 

haptiamuSy haptiamaj haptiamum ; see § 15. Cyprian's normal 
use is haptiama nom. ace, with oblique cases from hajytiamua, 
and plural haptiamata. No other plural forms are found. 
But 781. 20 haptiamatia without variant, and 787. 22 hajyiia- 
mate, though there is much evidence for haptiamo. There is 
no instance of nom. ha2)tiamuaf and only, I think, 775. 15, 
']*j(i' *] for haptiam/wm ace. ; in the latter it is neuter, if the 
tepEt may be trusted. In the Sentt. there is one clear instance 
of the masc, two clearly neuter, twenty-six doubtful, twenty 
of haptiama, TertuUian wavers between these forms as much 
as Cyprian. Baptiama, abl., ought to be read 788. 8 and 
796. 13, as in ^;>. 75 (815. 11); cf Koffmane, p. 36. Bap- 
tizare and rebaptizare are used without variant except in 
paraphrase. It has been already suggested that tinctio, 
tinguere are avoided, as Hiontanist words, and only used as 
descriptions of the heretical rite. 

catecwmenus 106. 18, 488. 2, 795. 16 (catechizare in Ep, 75 
(823. 17)); avdiena bff'iQe, 

chrisma once only 768. 14, and there explained by wnctio, 

chriatianvSy see p. 254 ; emphatic and comparatively rare. 

daemon^ daemonium; see p. 286. Almost always immwndi 
sjnritua, &c. 

diabolua often, yet more frequently inimictia, &c. ; see p. 285. 

diaconua ^, diaconiwm ; for these and for miniatery adminiatratio 
as probably equivalent, see p. 260. 

* But there is strong evidence for agape having stood in Cyprian's Bible. 
It is used 114. I, 115. 13, 116, 17, 133. 8 in Lord Crawford*s MS. (8th cent.), 
as well as in the best of those cited by Hartel. 

' With the exception of abl. lapiisma, diaconua is the only Qreek word 
with the form of which Cyprian took liberties ; diaconem should perhaps be 
read in 6i8. 12 ; dtacones 565. 11 (doubtful ib, 5), 839. 16, 840. 10; diaconi- 
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episcopttSf episeojxjUUtSf coepiscoptu; Bee p. 258. Antistes and 

sacerdas constantly. Coepiacojpus seems to be a coinage of 

Cjrprian's. 
ethnicus rarely for gentilis ; see p. 288. 
eucharistia comparatiyely rare ; see p. 266. 
exhomologeds always except 258. 18, where confeasio is used; 

see p. 282. 
haeresiSy haereticus constantly; for Latin synonyms see p. 294. 
idolum is varied hy fifftnenttmi and gimtilacrum ; see p. 288. 
martyr, martyrium indiscriminately with confessor, &c.; seep. 290. 
jyrophetare 223. 17, 339. 26, elsewhere ^aec^tcere, &c. 
scandalum (add to Hartel's list 474. 19, 508. 3) five times, 

scandalizare thrice; offendiimlv/m perhaps only 304. 14. 
schisma, schismaticus constantly; for variants see p. 294. 
synagoga only Test. i. 20 tit. In the sense of 'heretical assembly' 

conuenticvlum takes its place 220. 23, 683. 6. 
tyjpus often, yet more often imago , &c. ; see § 7. 

Noteworthy Greek words used by other writers in the Epp. 
smd Sententiae ore — catechizare 823. 17, cimiterium (of a Roman 
burial-place) 840. 9^, daemoniacus 436. 16, exorcizare 436. 16, 
&e. (confined to Sentt.), petrarium (a conjecture) 534. 18, 
psetidobaptizatus 438. 4, tarlarus 555. 19, thlibomeni 487. 21, 

zelotypu8 ^2i?>' 13- 

§ 33. The length of this paper makes it impossible to do 
more than select out of Cyprian's general vocabulary a few of 
the most remarkable words ; and especially those which ap- 
pear for the first time in his writings. Beside the ordinary- 
stock of words of a writer of the third century, common to 
Apuleius, Tertullian ^, Justin, the Old Latin Bible, &c., there 

hui usually in the addresses (diaconis, Epp. 14, 39). See Bonsch, It. V. p. 262. 
AioLKuv is found in third-century Greek Inscriptions, Pagan and Christian 
(Ramsay, Church in the Roman Empire, p. 442 ; lA^tfoot , Ignatiiu^ i. 501). 
Conversely v&rpwv in Theoph. Ad Autol. 3. 27 and often in inscriptions. 

^ Cited from a despatch from Rome ; in the Acta of Cyprian § i it is used by 
the proconsul Paternus. Koffinane p. 31 has overlooked it in Tert. de An. 51 
(383. 16 R«iff.)» perhaps the earliest instance. 

' Oehler*B Index to Tertullian is very imperfect. He omits, among others, 
these words for which Cyprian has been in several cases cited as the earliest 
authority; — adhucusque, Jud. 7 (Cyprian 495. 18, 679. 13, the first instances 
according to Thielmann in W6lfflin*8 Archiv, 6, p. 69); (icpowere «* depose,* 
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are many borrowed from classical poetry, of which some 
examples have already been given, and many found in Plautus 
and other early writers, which do not recur till the third 
century. All these classes of words are, with few exceptions, 
omitted here, as are those which have been previously dis- 
cussed. Words which seem to be new in form are marked with 
an asterisk, those which are new in meaning with an obelus. 

The most noteworthy substantives, arranged alphabetically 
according to declension, are : — 

^cvliwrae 646. 19. This may mean works of agriculture, though 
for the pi. in this sense Georges only cites Lucr. 5. 1448, 
whom Cyprian does not seem to have read. But his love for 
parallelism makes it more likely that it corresponds with the 
preceding clause, and means fields. In this sense Georges only 
cites Salvian, Gvh» Dei, 7. 2 (157. 20 Pauly). 

•\eQiyalta7Uia=zgaudium 832. 25. In Georges only in the sense of 
attack, and first in Gellius. 

fauentia 576. I'j^^fauor. Only cited from Accius, tr. 510. 

*tnavdientia 569. 22, invented by Cyprian for alliteration. 

*lv^ana=meretrix 196. 14, 699. 25; also mDeS2>eet, 5 (A. 8. 5). 
Cf. Wolfflin, in his Archiv, 1892, p.8, and Haussleiter,t6. p. 145. 



*commentarii=:commentarien8e8 841. 3. The latter is common 
enough, but Cyprian's form does not seem to occur again. 
But there is some manuscript evidence for frumerUarii, which 
is read by Kigault and Fell. 

*diac(mitmh 617. i ; cf. p. 260, and Koffmane, p. 25 *. 

*excidiwm.=^mor8 312. 22, apparently an &nci \iy6fitvov, derived 
from excidere; cf. C.I.L, 8. 9513 (from Caesarea Mauret.) 
xLv annis uohis uixt, in xlm excidi quando daiv/m, est. 

Fug. I (Cypr. 472. 6, 739. 33) ; rfe«o<to«* loyalty/ Scorp, 5 (Cypr. 631. 5, 660. 
9) ; mor^aiw «* deadly,' Fud. 19 fin, twice (Cypr. 407. 31, 469. 3, 735. 16 and 
de Aleatt\ 6. 11 ; cf. Hilgenfeld*8 edition, p. 73, and Eonsch Beitr. 2. 33) ; 
numerositas Monog, 4 (Cypr. 314, 5, &c.); quamdiu^ donee, Idol, 15, Natt, i. 7, 
&c. (Cypr. 496. 15, 649. 31, 679. 3). 

^ If Hartal's almost certain conjecture in De Aleait. 3. 2 (improved by 
Miodoiiski in Comment. Woelfflin, p. 373 ff. to in epiacopium idem) for epi- 
seopi idem be accepted, the parallel form is brought back from the age of 
Hilary, Aug. and xii Ahu8. almost to that of Cyprian. 
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Georges in the Jdhreshericht, vol. 40, p. 126 gives the word 
this derivation, citing Prud. A2X)th, 607 for the sense of * sun- 
set/ But Thielmann (Wolfflin's Archiv, i. p. 76) makes it 
a vulgar derivative from excldere for excedere, in the sense of 
exeessus. He gives some of Konsch's {It, V. p. 356) examples 
of dectdere=^decedere (i. e. mori), and adds others of his own ; 
but this seems a less probable account. It would be more 
likely that the word is formed on tlie analogy of discidium, 
which often enough means no more tlian ' departure ^.' 

f f omentum = fames 10. 7, 194. 12, 591. 18, all pi. Arnob. 2.62 
(98. 3 Reiflf.). 

^inpiamentum 724. 13. Cf. Min. Fel. 28. 5 inpiatis sacris. 

ioblectamenta et inlecebrae, certainly synonyms, 501. 4. For 
obUctare in this sense see Koffmane, p. 95. 

itratiersaria 829. 21 ; omitted by Georges in the sense of 'fetters' 
or rather, perhaps, * stocks.* Ducange cites Greg. Tur. De Vita 
Patrum, 7, Forcellini-De Vit only this passage. 

uiUlum 259. 22 neclecto cajdlloy uuUo nubilo. Hartel cites no 
variant, and this may therefore be a mere misprint. But in 
Apul. Met, 4. 25 (71. 30 Eyss.) saeuiore uulto is read without 
variant in Eyssenhardt's MSS. ; and it is quite possible that 
Cyprian has chosen the rare form for uniformity of termination. 
Cf. Georges, Lex. d, IcU, Wortformsn '. 



Of the third declension the only class in which Cyprian 
displays much invention is that of verbal nouns in -tio, 

*aeerbatio (pi.) 600. 2 1 ; the only example in Georges. Ronsch, 

It. V, p. 79 cites Gloss. Cyrill. 
iculflictatio «ia/i=* infliction' 685. i. Georges only cites Cod. 

Theod. for this use. 
*adun€Uio; add 712. i to Hartel's instances. Paucker, Sujrpl. 

cites Cassiod. and Boethius. Cyprian is the first Christian 

^ Cf. exitium, which in the third and fourth centuries had been weakened 
to a synonym oi exit ua^^ mors. Apul. Met. 5. 27 (95. 4 Eyss.) mortU exitium 
means no more than Cyprian's mortis exitus (50a. 17, 632. 19). So also in 
Firm. Mat. Err. 2, 7 and 28. 13 animaduersionis exitium is exactly equivalent 
to diuinae anifnaduersionis exitus in 18. 4. Cf. Oehler's note to Tert. i. 518. 

" Cf. amictumf Novatian, Trin. 21 (16), which Georges, Lex, d. lot. Wort- 
formen only cites from Isidore; and sepultum fecit ^sepulcruniy C. I, L, 8. 
9798 (Safar, Numidia), though this might be from gepultus. Geoi^s has not 
the word. 
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writer to use the verb freely, though it occurs in Tert. Fud, 

5 and is Biblical. 
*arce8s{tio ^ ynors, see p. 283; arcessitio dominica 309. 19. 

It is curious that this word, which Cyprian uses five times, 

and Lucianus (534. 5) once, should not have been adopted by 

later writers. 
^^av/ulsio 304. 13 de excedentihua caria funehris et tristis auuJsio, 

Paucker, Suhindenda, cites from Paulin. Nol. Ej)* 1 3. 8, and it 

is used by Tert. Cam. Xti 20 of physical separation. 
edkatio 705. 19 torcularis calcaiio et jpreaswra from Old Latin, 

Es. 63. 2 (ih. 1. 13). This word is omitted by Georges, and 

by Rbnsch in It V,, Beitr,, and Collect,, but noticed by Paucker 

in his Sufpl. 
iconcamatio, Test, 2. 2 tit; see p. 248. Though incamatun 

is used by Novatian, Trin, 19, Cyprian has no such form. 

Concamatio is used in another sense (from Mt. 19. 5) by Tert. 

Monog. 9. 
'\concejptio })€raicio8a 307. 29 ; sense invented to carry on the 

preceding concejptwm, 
corrohoratio 386. i. Not in Vulg. or Tert. Paucker, Sujypl* 

gives 2 Pet. 3.17 from Aug. (without reference) ne decidatis 

... a corrohoratione uestra {YyAg.firmitateY. 
tc^e<ractofe'o= calumny 689. 19. Paucker, Supjd- only cites 

Cassian, CoU. 9. 3. 
fdissimulatio^del&y 358. 23 praedandi dissimulatio nulla, 

nulla cu/nctatio. Since it is Cyprian's constant habit to say 

the same thing twice, there can be no reasonable doubt of the 

meaning. Cf. dissimulare in Virg. A en, 4. 368, and Ronsch, 

It, V. p. 523. 
iexaminatio (metaphorical) 500. 4. Arnob., Ulpian, &c. ; cf. 

Paucker, Supjd. The verb is so used 218. 18, 409. 22, 

686. 18. 
+/ac<to=' factiousness' 602. 21, 618. 12. Georges only cites 

Cassian, CoU, 22. 6. 

^ Other resemblances of Cyprian to 2 Pet. (i. e. words first found in both, 
and not again till much later), which suggest the thought that the Vul- 
gate of this Epistle is the Old Latin, as in some other of the Catholic Epp., 
are cognitio (Patris et Filii) 790. 30, which in this connexion is found in the 
Vulgate only in 2 Pet., incessabilis 793. 10 and 2 Pet. 2. 14 (it recurs in 
Hieron. Ep, 16. 2) ; but indesinens 394. 13 is the alternative reading in 2 Pet. 
2. 14 of Cod, Tolet. (Ronsch, It, V, p. 226), and also first recurs in Cyprian. 
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*incur9atio 364. 2. Nonius, Heges. 

*interfninatio 476. 2. See B^ousch, Collect, p. 37, and Fancker, 

Suppl, 
^ostensiozrzuisio 651. 7, 17, 734. 2, all pi.; see p. 250. 
j>aljpaiio = * flattery' 569. 17. Plautus, Cassian, Inst. 10. 17, 

Interp. Orig. in Mt 6. 4 (Paucker, Kl, Beitr.). 
*ploratio 369. 17 ; only cited from Aug. Serm,, but omitted by 

Kegnier. 
iimllulatio (metaphorical) 352. 16 ; cf. jmllviare 224. 14, 806. 

10. Paucker, Subrdicta, only cites tliis and Praedestinatns in 

this sense. 
\9eminati0 (metaphorical) 642. 24, 689. 17, 788. 19 ; cf. seminare 

352. 15, 577- i9» 618. 8. 
t^twcfo'o=' heretical Baptism/ 772. 8, 800. 7, and in Ep. 75 (815. 
20); see p. 264. 



*cel8ita8 583. 25 ; omitted by Georges, and even by Paucker. 
imortalitas = pestis 301. 12, &c„ in De Mort, Cited by Georges 

only from the Chronologer of 354. 
trw«ficifa«= ' agriculture ' 646. 18. Cited in this sense only 

from Palladius, and in Cyprian no doubt used for epiploce 

with runticum preceding. Tlie word occurs in Quod Id. 2 

(20. 7). 

Beside these the following deserve mention : — 

acceptor 692. 23 ; Wblfflin, in Archiv, 8. 123, cited only from 

Lucilius, the Old Latin Levit. 11. 13, 16 (Vulg. aceipiter), and 

this ; see also Konsch, It, V. p. 521. 
fnigror (concrete) 198. i, 384. 19, equivalent to piduis niger 

198. 8, 259. 19 ; cf. the classical rubor 198. i, 8. 
*putramen, 247. 20 putraminihua amputatisy 684. 22 neque enim 

sic 2>utramina qtiaedam colliganda sunt ut sq. ^ 
*seruitudo 328. 10. Only one doubtful passage of Livy is cited 

earlier. 

^ In 684. 22 the change fri>m coUigenda to colliganda is a9 easy as Hartel's 
{Index) suggestion ofputamina, and gives better sense. It is the converse of 
aperiendum uulnus est in the other passage (247. 19), and an allusion to 
Cyprian's favourite metaphor of the falsely healed wound, though here the 
whole body of the Church, and not the individual Christian, is wounded. If 
putamina be read, how could the gathering up of branches already lopped 
inflict further damage upon the tree I 



i 
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Verbal nouns in -tor are : — 

'^advlcdor = * deceiver' 745. 17. This, and not flatterer, must be 
the sense, and so probably also in 618. i 8em2)er adulator ut 
faUat ; pleonasm is to be expected in Cyprian. Georges has 
this sense for adulatio from Quint, and Amm. Marc, but not 
for adulator. It occurs as the equivalent of vTroKpirrj^ in the 
fragmentary Latin translation of the Didache ; see the Prole- 
gomena to Harnack's edition, p. 278. 

*delictor 720. 17, Paucker, Suppl. cites Commod. Instr. 53 
(ii. II. 5 Dombart), Hieron., Aug. 

*inpugnator 61^, 6, 689. 4. Cf. Paucker, Nachtrdgey p. 21. 

*munerator 345. i. Omitted by Georges; Salvian, Paul. Nol. 
(Paucker, Suhrelictd), 

occiaor 734. 13. Plautus and Petilian (Georges). 

palpator 13. 10. Plautus and Cassian, CoU, 10. 13 (Paucker, Kl, 
Beitr.), 

Of the fourth and fifth declensions there are few words to 
be noticed. Cyprian has no such devotion to the fourth as 
has, for instance, Gellius. 

'\conge8tvs 688. 2, see p. 271. Probably the dais on which 
were the altar and the seats for the clergy, but perhaps the 
assembly of clergy. No similar use seems to be cited. 

"^^ductua tem2)ori8 longus 576. 21. Nothing similar seems to be 
cited. 

•fpotentatu>8 improbu8=^ 'exercise of power,' 'tyranny,* 588. 5. 
Another strange use is 340. 21. 

primatua (pi.) = 'birthright' 411. 3, 798. 7. This must be the 
Old Latin reading of Gen. 25. 31, &c., cf. Tert. De leiun. 17, 
Ambr. Ep. 63. 99. The Vulgate has primogenita. It is not 
noticed by Eonsch or Georges. 

§ 34. Adjectives, strange in form, or strangely used, are 
common : — 

iabhorrens = * repulsive '569. 20 ; not in Georges, and no other 

example given in Wolfflin's ArchiVy 4. 285. 
•faltenu^ sensus = 'insane' 681. 12. Georges only cites Firm. 

Math, 3. 6. 
*halahwndu8 602. 20. There can be no doubt of the reading, 

though the word occurs nowhere else. Cornelius (611. 3) 
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alludes to the passage, and corrects to pa2<ibundu8, which 

Cyprian, with his love of synonyms, no doubt meant to write ^. 
feentenus frucHu = centuplex 832. 19. Georges only has Yen. 

Fort. 3. 9. 105 eententi>s redilus*. 
* cruciahv/ndibs 670. 7, apparently another Stna^ Xcyo/ic^or. 
idtscissa aemuUuio 604. i^^^ichUmatica : cf. scissus error 599. i. 

Both must be attempts to provide a Latin equivalent for 

a Greek adjective. 
*eltbcidu8 598. 3. Not in Georges ; but the reading is not 

quite certain. 
iexpensa moderatio 570. 20 ; cf. jpermus cormlium 649. 24. 
^*Jkbctv>abundtb8 255. 12. Ambr., Aug. (Georges)'. 
*indocihiU8 253. 2, if this be the true reading. Wrongly cited 

by Bonsch It. F. from Iren. 4. 28 ; it is in neither Stieren's nor 

Harvey's index to Irenaeus. 
*inlap8ajinnita8 7. 3. Omitted by Georges. 
finmerens 256. i3=*guilty/ *un worthy of reward'; not in Greorges. 
inpetrabilis et efficax serrtio 271. 21. Plautus and Amm. Marc. 

Can this be an allusion to Jac. 5. 16 or Heb. 4. 12 ? 
flaudabilts = ^ laudatory ' ; 506. 8 Xomen Dei lavdahUi testi- 

monio praedicatur, 598. 13 deleeti et ordinati et laudahili 

mtdtorum sententia conprobatiy and similarly 629. 7, 20 \ 

Lavdahile testimonium is simply for 2au«. Ko one seems to 

have noticed this sense. 
*men8umu8 571. 2, 585. 2. Novatian. Trin, i, but apparently 

not earlier. 

^ Cf. Fronto, Ad M. Caee. 2. 12 (written by Marcus) oues . . . palantes 
balantesque oherrant. Palabundus also is very rare. In Quod Id. 10 (27. 
14) it is borrowed from Tert. Apol. 21. 

^ Cf. 202. i^fructus cum cenienot from which agricultural formula centenus 

fractui is derived ; Cic. Yerr, 3. 47 ager ^cit cum octauo, bene ut agatur, 

uerum, ut omne* dii adiuuentf cum decumo (cited from Koby, Latin Or. 

§ 1883). In 763. 25 Cyprian uses ti'icenmuSf zexageiimus, tentesimus in the 

same sense, as in the Vulg. Mt. 13. 8; and in 202. 15, 832. 19 sexagenarius 

fructuSi 

^ Beside the three ^handut forms given above, Cyprian has gaudHmndus 
831. 16 (Apul.) and nutttbundus 5. 2 (literal in Apul., but not cited in Cyprian's 
metaphorical sense before Lact.).; also the common forms cunciabundus 829. 
22, errahundus 773> i,furibundus 617. 20, gratulabundut 621. 9. The last is 
equivalent to laetuSt aa gratulari 691. 13 and often, ^ra/«Za<to 615. 15 to 
gauderCf gaudium, for which cf. Ronsch, It. V. p. 367, Beitr. i. p- 35 

* Cf. Apul. Flor. I. 9. 38 utinam possem . . .pr<udieahUi testimonio tuo ad 
omnem noutram Camenamfrui, i. e. laude. 
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pertinax = crudeliSy 637. 20. Greorges only cites for this sense 
Capit. Macr, ^S* 3> but it also occurs in Sen. H^k 104. 29 
M. Catonem recerUiorem cum quo et infeativ^ Jhrtuna egit et 
pertinacius. Cf. pertinacia 600. 2. 

*semit<m8U8 830. 6, and copied by Nemesianus 835. 15. For 
the subject cf. Friedlander's Burst. 3. 518, who only refers to 
this and Artemidorus, Ondrocr. i. 21 ; Apul. Jfe^. 9. 12 (162. 
13 Eyss.) capillum aemirasi. 

8€2)ar 750. 4 speciaiim aepares poauit. Apparently the first 
example in prose; previously in the Silver poets only. 
Solinus and Priscian (Georges). 

^aeptiformia 53. 17, 338. 3. Aug., Ambr., &c. 

*8erpentinu8 4^1, 15, 806. 9; De Aleatt 6 (A 98. 4). Aug., &c. 
Cf. Ronsch, Collect. 181, where is an instance, apparently 
literal, which may be earlier. 

suhtrtstis 4gS. 11. Ter., Amm. Marc, Hieron. (Georges). 

fuirginalis corUinentia (of Cornelius, in the sense of Apoc. 14. 4) 
629. 15. This seems the earliest example. 

unanimis (never unanimus) 431. 5, 570. 6, 628. 21, 777. 13. 
In these Hartel gives no variant, but in 694. 16 and 754. 3 
(the latter Biblical) the evidence is strong for unianimis^ and 
the critical note to the latter passage leads to the suspicion 
that this may be the true reading elsewhere. For unianimis 
Georges has nothing earlier than the Scholia to Juvenal 
(5. 134), nor for unanimia than the Old Latin and Claud ian ; 
cf Exinsch, Collect, p. 106. Cyprian has semianimis 595. 11 
and 635. 19, and it is therefore more than probable that 
exanime should be read in 378. i, not exanimae. Otherwise 
his constant adherence to -animia forms would be broken. 

For adjectives used as substantives see p. r&[6. A few 
more may be given, and especially the names of the seasons, 
iibemum, uernum, autumnum ^'j'j. 14, 353. i, a^, magnolia 
and mirahilia for miracles (see Hartel's Index and p. 245)j 
accidentia 363. 21, cited only from Quint. DecL and Amm. 

^ All these occur in Tertullian ; see Oehler's Index. Amid all that has 
been written about them the Carthaginian mosaic C. I. L. 8. 12558, giving 
the names autum%u9i aeaieu, temns, uernus, does not seem to have been 
noticed. Nowhere else does uernua roasc. occur. For the neuter cf. diurna 
(^\.) = dies, Gael. Aur. Aeut. 2. 39. aa8 (Georges). I have already suggested 
that 577. 14 may be a reminiscence of Virg. Aen. i. 266. 

VOL. IV. X 
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Maic.,jtM;|M(&rtf#=' commons' 673. 16, which the dictionaries 
only cite from Hut. Aug.^ Amm. Mare., and later Jet., thoagh it 
already occurs in Tert. Sped. 3, masculus, always a snbstantiYe 
in Cyprian, 190. 13, 16, 203. 6, 468. 10, 473. 3, 22, 476. 2 \ 
For the elliptical dominicus (dies\ and dominicum and sanctum 
(sacrificium)^ see pp. 245, 266. A carious ellipse is 36. 20 de 
diuinis fontibus inpleuimus modicum. 

§ 35- Of the pronouns little can be said without touching 
upon syntax. Generally speaking it may be said that his 
use of them is that of his age. Hie for i>, isfe (in Roman as 
well as in African writing) for Aic^ ipse for idem (cf. Sittl, Lot. 
Verschiede7iheiten 115, Ronsch, Beitr. 2. 26), alius for alter ^ 
quis for uter were to be expected ^. The rarity of -met forms 
(e. g. 226. I and 477. 16, where semet should surely be 
read instead of se et) is noticeable; sese is never used. 
Indefinite quis is widely and often strangely used ; Test. 3. 
2^ tit,, 8. 5, 263. 3, 807. 12, &c. Quidam (cf. Petschenig in 
Wolfflin's Arciiv, 6. 268 for the use in Amm. Marc.) is 
constantly used for sunt qui, nonnuMi\ 297. 7, 616. 18, 722. I, 
&c. Quisque and quicumque are often used for quiuis (see 
Hartel's Index, and for quicumque add 799. 15 (Stephanus) 
and 809. 16), but the chief use of quisque is of course for 
quicumque, which, in the classical use, is rare. Quidquid, 
however, is always used, and never qiiidque in this sense. 
Quisquis is rare (add 12. 11, Sent, 18). Quispiam, quiuis, 
quilibet are, I think, never used. Singuli, with and without 
quique, is a favourite substitute for omnes ; unusquisque also is 
common. Eiusmodi stands alone for talis, and more rarely as 
an attribute; 219. 5, 225. 15, 241. 4, 468. 4, 694. 15, &c., 
but is not frequent. Huiusmodi is very rare, perhaps only in 
226. I. ICalb, Roms Juristen, p. 108, notes that Auiusmodi 
does not prevail till after Fapinian in legal Latin. 

To express reciprocation Cyprian uses inuicem, I think, 
nineteen times ; with an accusative Test. 3. 9 tit,, 408. 13, 

^ Mares only 10. 10. It had probably died out of the spoken language. 
* Hartel's Index is by no means complete in these respects. 
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427. 17, 643. 6, 668. 8 ; a geniiiYe 695. 3 ; dative 217. 22, 
240. 24, 243. 8 (706. 2 shows that this is dative), 501. 9, 689. 
12, ^12, I, 733' 10; ablative {separare, recedere ab inuicem) 
364. 18, 475. 23, 476. 9, 711. 18. The only other prepositions 
so used are aduerium 278. 13, and cum 650. 16. Utruhiqne 
(for which Haussleiter in W61fflin*s Arc/iiv, 5. 565 suggests 
ntrumqtte)^ 695, 4, mutuo 677. 2 (cf. 689. 12), and in unum 
678. 9 are isolated instances ; alterutrum 799. 17 is a citation 
from Stephanus. Reflexive pronouns alone are used for 
reciprocation 240. 24, 712. 4, and similarly a personal pro- 
noun 508. 17. Beside these may be mentioned 645. 21 alius 
pro alter Oy 699. 17 unvAqnisque pro alter 0^, 

§ 3^* Cyprian is more bold in the use of verbs than in that 
of nouns, and the number of new and rare forms is somewhat 
large. But it is in their syntax, with which this paper is not 
concerned, that he is most original and inventive. 

abalienari = * wander in mind '289. 23. Haussleiter in Wolfflin's 
ArchiVy i. 870 cites only this and two isolated Biblical readings, 
Jerem. 23. 7 (Wirceb.) and Mc. 4. 19 (Colbert.). 

*ahigeare 773. i. Though ahigeator and dbigeatua (n.) occur, 
this verb does not seem to recur even in glosses. 

*amoenare 4. i. Cassiod., Salvian, &c. 

eirevmcursoflre 683. 22. Plant., Ter., Lucr., Lact., &c. 

•\clari/icare 679. 4 darifieato die* There seems to be nothing 
like this. 

'\eoagulare (metaphorical) 226. 18 eoagvlati cum isdem strmil 
ad audaciam. 

coTiiestari = declarare ; in citations of Scripture as 192. 22 con- 
testans aut, 758. 14, &c. ; with ace. inf. often 309. 18, 360. 26, 
588. II (double ace), 740. 23, &c., and with quod 634. 8; 
with ace. 270. I contestari 2>eccatay 692. 10 vneritay 222. 13, 
&c. ; with ace. also in the Boman Epp. 551. 2, 559. 15. It 

^ No grammatical paper could be more admirable than Thielmann*8 on this 
BTibject in the Arehiv, 7. 343 ff. He says that inuicem occuni about twenty 
times in Cyprian, the classical inter m once. This is an oversight, for it 
actually occurs in the Roman Ep, 36 (575. 6), if it be the true reading. 
Other noteworthy instances of reciprocation not written by Cyprian are 335. 
16, 530. II, 554. 5, 575. 8, 637. I, 810. 6, 811. I, 814. 7, 836. I. 
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is Biblical with ace. inf. (e. g. i Pet. 5. 1 2), but does not occur 
in the Vulgate with an ace. of the thing attested, nor in 
Cyprian with a personal object (^fmUstor uoi) as is usual in 
the Vulgate. Jerome seems the first writer after Cyprian 
freely to use the word as he does. Aug. and Ambr. appear 
to avoid it. In the strange corUestantea ei 731. 18 both case 
and pronoun seem to be chosen simply for rhyme. 

dilucidare : 589. 2 dUtieidata ueritaJte, This must be the read- 
ing, as in Tert. Ma/rc 3. 23 init, ; cf. Paucker's Ergdnssungen I, 

eutrare (literal) 10. 10. Varro, Catullus, Arnob. 5. 42 (211. 23 
Reiff.). 

grcUtUari=laetari'y add 8. 16, 545. 6, 588. 12, 641. 10, 740. 
17, cf. Ronsch, It, F. p. 367, and Dante, Parad, 24. 149. 
GratuUxtio 615. 15, gratulahwndus 621. 9, in the same sense; 
cf. grcUulanter in Paucker, Addenda, 

ilaxare {pacenij &c. alicui), add 625. 16, 637. 21, 638. 8, 16. 

1 can find no parallel. 

lettare; 630. 18 cum mullo patientiua et tolerabUitia audiret 
(Decius) levari aduersum se aemvlum princij)€m quaia constittu 
Eomae Dei sacerdotem. The only resemblance seems to be 

2 Esdr. 6. 6 et leuare te vsLi8 super eos regent. 

ilimare, see Hnrtel's Index. The meaning seems to be to form 
a decision, not to enquire into a proposal ; e. g. 596. 25, 
where otherwise would be an awkward vtrrtpop npoTepop. 

lucrari=effugere{manu>8camijicis,&c,) 306. 23, 342. 3, 619. 12; 

cf. lu>crvm 312. 27. Apul. Met. 8. 12 (142. 12 Eyss.), Amm. 

Marc. 19. 4. 3, Victor Vit. 3. 26 (84. 22 Petsch.) ; so lucri 

/acere in Bell. Hiap. 36. i, Tert. Res, Cam. 42, &c., and lucratio 

Tert. Test, ^w. 4 (139. 17 Reiff.). 

ijpcrtare; (i) Christum hominem portabat of the Incarnation; 
see p. 248. This phrase is Cyprian's own; it is not in 
Tertullian or Irenaeus, and does not seem to be adopted by 
later writers \ (2) Fortare tgpum, Jiguram^ &c., see p. 254 ; 

^ Cf. haiidare in Iren. 5. 19. i tua propria eum {JJominum) haiulante con- 
ditione, quae baiulatur ab ipso, though the sense is different. Father Puller, 
S. S. J. E., has pointed out to me the use of portare in Iren. 5. 18. i Pater 
eonditionem simul et Verhum suum portatu, and that it is only another step 
(though IrenaeuB does not seem to take it) to speak of the Church being borne 
by the Word. Irenaeus prefers recapitulate in this connexion, as in 5. 
20. 2. Tertullian has specie hominis quam erat gestaturus in Adu. Mare. 4. 22, 
and gestare also ib. 34 and Cam, Xti 10, &c. Gestabat for portabat is the 
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this again seems peculiar to Cyprian. (3) Portare peccoUa, in 
the usual Christian sense. 

'\2>raefoTmare = jpraefigurare 217. 4. Nothing like it is cited. 

projmgare = creacere 7. 19 immundos spiritiM . . . ineremento 
jpoenae jpropagantis extendere, copied in Quod Id. (25. 7). It 
seems to be intransitive, and synonymous with ineremento ; 
so Leonard, who gives no parallel ^. 

*qua€8tionare 732. 2. Absent in the Vatican Fragments of 
Jurisprudence, from which Georges cites it. 

recdlcitrare = rehdlare 423. 14. Bibl. (only Deut. 32. 15), Amm. 
Marc. 

'\recreare (of Baptism), see p. 264. Cyprian is the first to use 
it in this sense. 

•\r&parare (cdiquem) 273. 6, 362. 27, 373. 5, 394. 9, 400. 27 and 
(in Ep. 75) 821. 31.. Cf. Min. Fel. 34. 12 (49. 24 Halm). 
Cyprian is the first to use this verb also of Baptism, and 
almost the first to use it with a personal object. 

frepraesentare = reddere 542. 15, 596. 21, 808. 12 ; cf. HarteFs 
Index to Lucifer. Another strange use is 502. 13 officium 
meum uestra diligentia repraesentety for which Greg. M. Ejk 
I. I nostra jper eum rejpraesentetur auctoritaa (Lewis and 
Short) is the only parallel cited ; yet cf. O. Bitschl, Cyprian 
V. Carthago, p. 11 flF. In ordinary senses the verb is very 
common, as it is in Seneca. Perhaps this is one of Cyprian's 
debts to him. 

ireaeruare = sahuire^ see p. 249. Also = ohaeruare {legem, &c.) 
284. 2, 513. 10, 713. 19. 

fmtiare =r abundanter culdere (Hartel) 755, 15. This and the 
similar passages from the Vita 8 and Sing, Cler. 8 seem to stand 
alone, while the sense oi adiuuare, 377. 16, is quite isolated. 

fdccare intrans. 808. 8. Lact. 7. 3. 8, where Biinemann's 
instances from Apicius are copied by Georges. 

isolidare (Jidem, &c.) 494. 6, 579. 8. In other remarkable 
senses 304. 23, 318. 11, 675. i, 712. 6, and in Ep. 75 (820. 
27). Cyprian is not only the first but the boldest employer 
of this word in metaphorical senses. Lact., Epit, 66. 8, Opif, 



reading of the Oxford MS. BodL Add. 0. 15, of the beginning of the tenth cen- 
tury, in 711. 12. Induere in this sense is confined to Quod Id., 28. 9, 31. 3. 

' But could it be synonymous with extendere, describing farther the use of 
the eculeus ? 
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lo. 9, imitates him. The passage in E'p. 75 is one of many 

signs that Cyprian had a hand in that letter. 
*9<>rdidare; add 201. 5, 219. 21, 374. 24, 830. 3 (literal), and 

Sent, 42. Lact., Hieron. {£p. 54. 16 as well as 107. 10, 

which is cited by Georges), Firm. Math,, &c. 
fsospitare ^ salitare 188. 25, 211. 9. Enn., Facuv., Plant., 

Catull., liv., &c., but very rare. This attempt of Cyprian's 

to enrich theological diction was unsuccessful ; seep. 249. 
*8joortulare 466. 12; &r. Xfy. ; see p. 274. It must mean to 

give, and not to receive, the sporttda, as the dictionaiies would 

have it. 
svMtare = ' take by surprise ' 693. 1 5. The only other instances 

seem to be the Vita, §15 (cvi. 1 7), and Apoc. 3. 3 (Primasius) 

tteniam et suhitaho adu&ntum meum, Cf. stibitaiio in Sap. 5. 2, 

and desvJbitare Firm. Math, 3. 4. 6 (cited in Paucker, Addenda), 

See Wolfflin s Archiv, 3. 255 and 4. 586, 
taxare = indicare 705. 19. So Tert. Fraescr, 6, Adu, Marc, 4. 

20, 27, though usually in Tert. it means to blame. This is 

its only occurrence in Cyprian, and is a sign that when £p, 63 

was written he was still under Tertullian's influence; cf. p. 199. 
*turi/icare: only the perf. part, hmficatt is used 624. 19. Cf. 

Paucker's Ergdnzungen II, 
^uentilare honorem 340. 9 ; cf. Juv. i. 28 ; in the opposite 

sense 598. 14 ; uentilare mendacia 678. 12, as in Min« Fel. 

28. 2, Tert., &c. ; to spread a rumour 628. 18, 839. 14; add 

to Hartel's list 211. 3 (literal). 

Beside these there are two possible readings which should 
be mentioned : — 

dereputare 253. 12 delicta nostra derejputenms i^"^). The allitera- 
tion makes it the more probable. 

exahwndare, almost certainly in 353. 15, 411. 23 ; see Hartel's 
critical notes, and Quicherat's Addenda, 

It is probable also that in 727. 21 there is a verb ghriare = 
glorijicare, see p. 223. 

augere in trans. 643. 2. Eonsch, Bettr, 3. 9 only cites Jerem. 

22. 30 in Iren. 3. 29 and a gloss. 
*c(mtacere 475. 5. Cf. Paucker, Ergdnzungen I^, 

^ The other verbs of this form in Cyprian are condolere 531. 11, eongavdert 
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mauMTe = KoifjtaaBai 473. 3, 475. 21 ; = hohitare 370. 8, 410. 22 
(the latter pleonastic hahkare et manere) ; see Ronscb, Beitr, 
3. 57 f. for both senses. 



animadvertere aliquem; add 839. 16 to HarteVs list, perhaps 
the earliest iDstances with a direct personal object; Fronto, 
p. 207 Naber, cited by H&Ttel, peruerse facta animaduertU is 
not to the point. 

•\c(mcludere = 'choke' 256. 2, 357. 18 ; cf. 373. 17. Cited by 
Georges only from Falladius. 

^•conltdere intrans. 215. 8, and in the Roman Ep, 36 (573. 21). 
S. Brandt in Wolfflin's Archiv, 8, p. 130 cites Lact. Inst, 2. 8. 
31, De Ira 10. 25. 

consistere (see Hartel's Index) in the present part, is constantly 
used in the Christian sense of sojourning, as in the newly- 
discovered translation of Clement, § i, napoiKSiu. This is 
not a Biblical usage ^ Unless (as Harnack asserts) Clement 
was a translation of the second century, these instances in 
Cyprian may be the earliest. Consistena is also twice used for 
Cyprian's favourite constiiutus*, in Ep, 17 ^1^(521. 2)Jratribu8 
in plebe condstentibuSy and 749. 13 extra ecclesiam con8utens\ 

idepromere = 'publish,' 'proclaim' 239. 21, 309. 26, 400. 13,427. 
20, 727. 13. Nothing like this seems to be cited except 
Nazarius, Fan, 8. 

dirigere litteras ad aliqueni 514. 5, 516. 13, 519. 14, 600. 12, 
606. 9, 715. 9, 731. 17. Cf. Wolfflin in his Archivy 4. 100, 
who knows no example between the Muratorian canon (p. 10 b., 
9 epistvlae autem PatUt quae a quo loco uel qua ex causa 
director sint sq.) and Jerome. 

fdistribtiere ; 277. 4 eocemplum disciptdts auts distrilniens^dans ; 
probably only chosen for the alliteration with dis-, without 

620. 9, oonhietari 431. 23, eoumari 341. 15, conpati 521. 10, consepuUus 740. 
31, and the Biblical conaurgere 429. 5 (see 428. 22). All of these are used 
earlier than Cyprian ; cf. Rdnsch, ColUet, 345. 

^ The use in the Acta of Cyprian by the prooonsul Paiemus (ex. 28) is the 
usual one ; of. Mayor's Appendix to his Juvenal, p. 390, on 3. 296. 

* ConstUtUue tf», inter, kc^KoBtarint &c., has been so fully and so well dis- 
cussed by Kalb and others that there is no need to dwell upon it here. It is, of 
course, by no means peculiar to Cyprian. I may refer to a note which I have 
contributed to the edition of the Vulgate by Wordsworth and Whit« on Job. 
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thought of the appropriateness of the word ; of. 394. 6 cot»' 
trihttens pro terrenia eadestia, which also simply means giving. 

•Mnewrrere supplicia, incomrdoda 342. 4, 364. 24. Lact., Amoh., 
&c. : see BUnemann on Lact. 2. 7. 23. 

^iObltefndere 254. 8 quid eaeei ociUi paenitentiae iter non uidertt quod 
obtendimua f This must be iu the sense of oatendere, for which 
perhaps it is only an error. Nothing like it seems to occur 
elsewhere. 

icfferre: oblati 2>raefocti8 840. 12, and ^cto § 3 (cxii. 12). 

pradigere 577. i. This very rare word is only cited from Apul. 
Met, 7. II (123. 25 Eyss.), and Tert. Ad Nat. i. 14 (a false 
reference in Oehler). But can it be discriminated from prcie- 
eligere'i Of. Hbnsch, It. V, 210, Paucker, Ergdnzungen II, 
and Engelbrecht in Sitzungther, of the Vienna Academy, vol. 
no, on Claud. Mamertus. 

'\proponere = edicere 284. 15, and cf. 682. 16 ; proponere edictum 
Novatian in Ep. 30 (551. 10), Tert. Pud, i. 

stcUuere = sistere 249. 13, 355. 25, 424. 3. Amob. i. 50 (34. 16 
Reiff.), where Hildebrand only cites Cyprian ; but cf. Ronsch, 
Beitr. 3. 77 for Plautus and Propertius. 

struere = instru^ere 598. 5 ; cf. Bonsch, It, V, 380, and Beitr. 3. 
78, where he cites from Haupt an inscription given in Spicil, 
Solesm. which copies 249. 13 (1;. «.) with atruatur for 8tatuatur\ 
If this reading be accepted, Cyprian's will be the earliest 
instance in the sense of obstruere, 

itranspungere : transpimctae mentis alienatione dementea 261. 17. 
In this metaphorical sense of stricken, synonymous with 
alienatio and demens, Cyprian seems to be the first to use the 
verb, which is cited also from Cael. Aur., though transpunctio 
261. 12, is biblical. 



*examhire 528. 2, 630. 11, 739. 22, with different constructions. 

Arnob. 3. 24, 7. 15, onwards. 
ignire (literal) 339. i. This was probably in Cyprian's Bible in 

2 Mace. 7. 3 (Yulg. succendi) ; aurum ignitv/m 384. 10 is 

Biblical ; see ih. 6 and Konsch, It, F. p. 156. 



^ This reading, and in 238. 8 quam uos laetos exeipit firom tbe same source 
(Haupt, Opuso, 3. p. 20a) are very tempting ; but de oe mundo for deproelio 
show that the latter at any rate is only a paraphrase. The change, of course, 
was necessary in the case of a natural death, but when one change was made 
another might easily be admitted. 
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The only impersonal verb which appears first in Cyprian 
is: — 

*harret 781. 18 nee delectat id dicere quod aut horret aut pudet 
no88e. This does not seem to be cited elsewhere ; was it 
improvised by Cyprian for uniformity with jpudet ^ ? 



Present participles used as substantives are not common : 
aemulantes = aduersarii 598. 14, avdiented (see p. 263), 
blandiens = quack 570. i, commeantes 746, 14, confitentes 615. 5, 
credentes (see p. 255)» delinquetUes 743. 4, uenientes = irpoa-- 
ijAvroi (see p. 263). Discens for discipulus seems to be 
absent. 

§ 37. Adverbs are used in extraordinary abundance, but not 
many seem to be new : — 

*d€tu>te = 'loyally' 513. 9. Lact., &c. 

iplane = certe, nimirum^ utique, but never, I think, for perspicuej 

apertCy as Hartel would have it in some instances. Add to 

bis instances 338. 15, 748. 22, 776. 14 ^ 

Cyprian, like Apuleius, delights in adverbs in -im : — ' 

glomeratim 479. 10. Aetna 199, Macr. Sat. 6. 4. 3 (where Jan 

has no note) onwards. 
*8p€ciattm 750. 4 ; seven times in the Hist, Aug., see Eonsch, 

It, V, p. 149, and Faucker, NacJUrdge, p. 24. 

^ Oportet Id Cyprian is always, except perhaps in 385. 12, used in the 
stronger sense of necesse est ; the usual meaning being supplied by conuenity &c. 

' Cyprian also uses the rare forms consulte 475. 20, exerte 420. 1 1 (mean- 
ing clearly, not energetically ; a sense omitted by Georges, though used also by 
TertuUian), inlicite 643. 2, 757. 6, secrete 268. 23. He has no new forms in 
-o ; for festinatOy iteratOy vlcto = uerey see Hartel's Index. 

^ Statim in 229. 26, 250. 21, and 811. 6 {Mp, 75) is used in the sense of 
' necessarily,' as in Sen. Ep, 45. 10. Interim must mean ' at once ' in 475. 24, 
636. 7, 647. 14 ; it usually has the sense of ' for the present/ or ' for a time/ as 
244. 1 3, 659. 1 8. The other adverbs of this form used by Cyprian are eonfestim 
542. I $, gregatim 541. 3, nominatim 516. 3, 12, oppidatim and ostiatim 598. 
21,22, passim often (in the sense of ' indiscriminately,' 269. 4), priuatim 271. 
5, 512. 19, and in Ep. 75 (816. 21), singUlatim 271. 4. Beside these saltim 
or saltern is used with nee or non instead of ne , . , quidem (of. Sittl in 
Jahresher, 1892, p. 235) in 241. 14, 242. 11, 360. 9, 402. 25, 826. 8 ; without 
a negative, only 14. 12 and 604. 15. 
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The following in -ter are noteworthy : — 

granditer five times ; see Hartel's Index. Only two earlier 
instances of this adverh are cited from Ovid, and i Esdr. 9. 7 
from Cod. Tolet, (Ronsch, It, V, p. 150.) 

*inseparahiliter 215. 11, 22, 278. 2. Lact., Hieron., Aug. 

*8€ieculariter Test, 3. 36 tit, Aug., Prosper. 

fsuhtilUer fallens 289. 20 ; cf. subtUitas in Bonsch, Beitr. i. 68 ; 
in the usual sense 782. 21. 

Derived from present participles are : — 

jrexuUanter 614. 11,691. 9. 

*gtiher7ianter 608. 10. Omitted by Georges. 

ignoranter 701. 16, 715. 3; only Vulg. (Old Latin) Ecclos. 14. 7 ; 

Eufinus, Aug. 
indesinerUer 733. 20. Vulg. only Heb. 10. i. Lucifer, Hieron., &c. 
*urgenter 676. 14 and in the Boman Ep, 36 (573. 4). Aug. 

Of temporal adverbs and conjunctions the rarity of saepe 
has already been noticed on p. 220. The same has been 
noted by Wolfflin in Cassias Felix ; but Cyprian never uses 
the comparative or superlative of frequenter ; saepius and 
saepisdme are always used. lugiter, also as in Cassius Felix, 
alternates with semper, Mox is never used ; its place is taken 
by cito or uelociter ^. The strange use of retro for * in future ' 
occurs in ^66. 13. Tunc is always used, and never turn. 

There is less to be said about local words. Exinde, rare in 
this sense, occurs 841. 13, 15 ; istic, istinc always mean * here ' 
and 'hence,' and with iUic, illinc are constantly used of Carthage 
and Rome^. Istie for istuc 616. 11, but illuc 725. 15. 
Nusquam is put strangely for nequaquam in 394. 26, and the 
curious form of question ubi erit quod . . . ? occurs several times, 
as 601. 10 ubi erit quod discimus ?y 634. 20, 793. 12, 15 ; so 
in Ep, 75 (824. 17) and in Roman Epp. 551. 22, 562. 15, 
564. 6. 

^ Mox in the Vulgate is confined to six examples, five of which are in booki 
not revised by Jerome. 

^ For the pleonastic illine cSb urhey &c., see p. 238. Here may be mentioned 
the attributive use of illie, ittio, and quondam, indexed by Hartel ; add to 
these postmodum 375. 14, semper 341. 13, and perhaps atcttivn 505. 14. In 
Ep, 75 occur retro 816. 25, and /ort> 823. il. 
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Fortasse (239. 6, 307. iS), fortassis (475. 8 and in the 
Eoman lip. 31, 558. 7) ani/orsitan (254. 2 and fairly often), 
are all used, as in Apuleius ; of. Becker, Stud. Apul. p. 11. 

Among negatives haud is absent, though common in the 
artificial style of Amobius. Neue is also absent, being replaced 
by neque^ et or aut ; once ne . . . uel ne 500. 14, and twice 
probably ne . . . ne m co-ordinate clauses, 588. 3^, 688. 16. 
Nofi forming one notion with the word connected, adjective, 
adverb, &c. is chaiticteristic of Cyprian ; non salubriter 195. 
16, non de eim sententia ordinati = contra 672. 16, de non 
colentibus 361. 11, &c. Necdum and iieqne enim have quite 
taken the place of nondum, non enim; hence et necdum, 
necdum quoque 593. 8, 801. 4, neque enim et 688. 10. But 
irregular negatives are countless. 

Of irregularly used copulative conjunctions some examples 
have been given on pp. 230, 239* It may be stated as a general 
rule that et connects clauses, ae words. Item is excessively 
common. Aut . . . aut is used for et . . . et or tarn . • . quam in 
240. 14, 548. 5, 673. 20, and often, though uel . . . uel is 
normal in this sense, 356. 19, &;c. The comparative particles 
are tantum . . . quantum or in tantum . , , in quantum ; tarn 
. . . quam, hoc . . . quo and tanto . . . quanta are rarer ^. But 
the most noteworthy and almost the most common of 
Cyprian's usages are those of et for %ed or tamen either at the 
beginning or in the middle of a sentence. Only once is it 
used between words, not clauses, 283. 2, unless et be read in 
586. 2; but such expressions as 263. 11 di^tribuendum per 
apostolos totum (all they had) dabant et non talia delicta 
redimebant and ^66. 12 are of constant occurrence. Con- 
versely sed et in similar positions, well, though not completely, 
indexed by Hartel, is fi:equently used for eL 

^ Hartel onoe, 588. 3, reads neue, but the text is donbtful, Mid it seems 
better to read «« . . . ne as suggested above. 

' Qaam amplior . . . tarn maior 14. a i. Quantum . . . tantum with positive 
adj. 26a. l6, 584. 10. Other instanceB are 490. 8, 505. a, 546. aa. For in 
tantum , . , in quantum and variants see Hartel $.vv. in and quanlun, 
Quanto with tanto omitted 189. 17. 
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Of adveraatiYe conjnnctioiis, immOy in various positions, is 
very common^. Porto also is frequent, always initial and 
nsoally with aiUemK At {at enim 301. 7, at nero 651. 24) 
appears to be almost extinct. For ded enim see Hartel's Index. 
Ceterum is very common at the beginning of periods in a 
strongly adversative sense. Certe is always initial (227. 16, 
601. 8, &c.)^ and osed not for restriction, bat for assertion. 
Ergo is apparently used for tamen in a conversational passage, 
307. 18, as it is in Sent. 4 (438. 3). 

Nisi si is constantly nsed with the indicative in a reductio 
ad absurduniy as 382. 20 ; only 334. 8, 496. 15 in another 
sense with the subjunctive. Si is strangely used for quod in 
249. 23, 468. 7, 740. 17. Bum is often used^ and invariably 
with the present indicative, as a causal particle ; dummodo 
perhaps only 779. 12 ^ 

In the place of the old conclusive particles, Ainc, inde, unde 
are almost always used. Propter quod and et idcirco are much 
more common than quamobrem^ quare or quaproptery though 
all these occur ; quocirca is absent. Denique in several senses 
— for instance^ * in consequence,' ' accordingly,' and as a simple 
copula — ^rarely in that of ' finally,' is very common *, e.g. 421. 
23, 501. I, 618. 4, 700. II. 

Probably no writer has used quominus so freely as Cyprian 
in all connexions; e.g. 260. 3^ 297. ii, 411. 9, 502. 18. 
Final ut, as has been said, is rare unless strengthened with ad 
hoc y propter hoc^ &c. But the use oiut as simply explanatory or 
consecutive is a marked feature in his style ; 195. 23, 312. 21, 
26, 522. 15, 794. 18, &c. 

Clauses with quia^ quod, quoniam for the ace. inf. are, of 

^ It is used for poUus ; nemo cogitet . . . sed immo consideret 534. 3, and 
219. 22. 

* Porro autem'm^ on the contrary' 797. 8 ; cf. Ronsch, Beitr. a. 78. 

' The combinations of dunij &c. are often curious ; dum . . . sic 743. 16, 
77^* 5> fie • . . dum 605. i, hinc . . . dum 423. 9, inde . . . dum 422. 17, eo . . . 
dum 312. 3, inde , . . quod or quia 362. 30, 408. 9, 667. 20^ 798. 7. 

* Cf. Kalby Somi Juriateny p. 19 f., Becker, Stud. Apul. p. 32, Ronsch, 
Beitr. 2, 65. 
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course, common in a writer of the third century, and most 
of them have been indexed hy Hartel. 

§ 38. The most remarkable part of Cyprian's syntax is that 
of prepositions, which must be omitted here. He avoids both 
archaic and vulgar forms ; several which are common in such 
writers as Fronto and TertuUian, and used by other writers in 
Cyprian's correspondence, are absent, ^ The following are not 
used: — absque (but db% 253. 24, 676. 11), eis^ citra, clam 
(though coram is used as a preposition, and palam as an 
adverb), erga and ergo, j)ene9, pone^ prae^ secus^ subtevy tenus, 
usque and adusque ^, Trans is confined to the formula trans 
mare constituti 592. 22, 601. 3 ; ex and ob are comparatively 
rare, while apud has an extraordinary extension of meaning. 

The following ablatives are used with the genitive as sub- 
stitutes for prepositions : — beneficio 385. 21 ^, causa 659. 27, 
fraude 769. 12, merito (cf. Sittl, op, cit, p. 135), 711, 4, 
respectu 510. 5. To these should perhaps be added ^^<? 281, 
4, io^' 3» 357- 163 Z10' 12, and ui 302. 16, 305. 16. 

There is little to be said about exclamations. Utinam 517. 
15, &c. is varied thrice by the poetical si 10. 24, 361. 18. 
685. 6 ; except in 253. 23, where there is the accusative, is 
followed by the nominative 14. i, 9, &c. Pro dolor occurs 
9. 12, 243. i^ypro nefas 199. 10, 242. 10. OrOy quaesOyputa^ 
are used without construction, as in other writers. 

* Usque ad 256. 16, 401. 26, 402. 6, 503. 10, 764. 3; adflnem usque 503. 7. 

' Cyprian may have learnt this use from Seneca, who has it frequently. 
Dial. 5. 2. I &c. It is also used by Apuleius, Met. 5. 25, 8. ao (93. 15, 147, 
6 Eyss.) and Ps.-Apul. Ascl. 31 (54, 12 Goldbacher), and by Lucianus 533. 7. 
Sittl, Lok. Verschied., p. 136, strangely seems to regard it as African, and the 
instance in the Vita (A. c. 10) as the earliest. At any rate he quotes no 
other. See also Wolfflin s. Archie, 8. 590. 
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Abalienari, 307. 

abhorrens, 303. 

abigeare, 307. 

abluere, 264. 

absolutio, 282. 

abetinere, 262, 282. 

ahstrcustt, 208, 214, 273. 

acceptor, 302. 

accidentia, 305. 

acerbatio, 300. 

acoluthus, 261. 

Ad Donatum, 199. 

address, modes qf, 272. 

adfectio, 276. 

adflictatio, 300. 

adhuc, adhuc usque, Slc., 238, 298 n. 

adimplere, 250. 

adjectives, 215/., 303/, 

adlocutio, 271. 

administrare, administratio, 260. 

adorare, adorator, 269. 

adscendere, 288. 

adspirare, 250. 

adidator — * deceiver,' 303. 

adunare, adunatio, 256, 300. 

aduocatus, 249. 

adverbs, 237, 313. 

aemulus, ^c, 295. 

African Christianity, 349 ». 

African Latin, 241, 287^ 

agape, 297. 

agon, 292. 

alienigena, 287. 

alienus, 303. 

alliteration, 22^ f, 

allophyli, 287. 

alms, 277. 

altare, 268, 271, 288. 

Ambrose, St., 215, 280 n. 

amictum, 300 n. 

amoenare, 307. 

amplification, 209, 224, 230/. 

anaphora, 228/. 

animaduertere, 311. 

antecesBor, 259. 



antifltes, 257. 

antithesis, 214, 226. 

aphronitra, 296. 

apostata, apostatare, 293. 

ApuleiiM, 198, 199, 210, 23011., 235 n., 

280 n. 
ara, 268, 288. 
arcessire, arcesBitio, 283. 
Amobius, 195 »., 196, 215 n., 235. 
asyndeton, 230. 
at, rare, 316. 
audiens, 263. 
augere, intrans., 310. 
Augustine, St., 269, 280. 
authenticus, 296. 
autunmum, 305. 
auulsio, 301. 

Balabundus, 303. 
baptism, 263/., 287, 297. 
baptisma sanguinis, 289, 293. 
beatuB, beatiBBimuSy 273, 290. 
benedictuB, 273. 
beneficio, 317. 

Bible, Old Latin, Cyprian^ s relation 
to, 194. 

— Names of BooJcs, 251/. 

— Cyprian s mode of citation, 250 n., 

252. 
Bishops, 257/., 290/. 
blandiens, 313. 
brachylogy, 211 n. 
brauium, 195, 289. 

Calcatio, 301. 
canere, 250. 
capitula, 251. 
carissimus, 272. 
caritas, 276. 
castra, 291. 
cata, 252. 
catasta, 270. 
catecumenuB, 196, 263. 
cathedra, 256, 259. 
catholicus, 255. 
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csnsa, abl.y 317. 

celebrare, 266. 

celsitas, 30a. 

oensura, 347. 

centenos iructas, 304. 

certe, 316. 

(^virmu%f 213 »., 336/. 

chrinna, 365. 

Christ, 348. 

Ckristiavty their nameHf 373. 

christisnus, 354. 

CicerOf 303. 

cimitertom, 3918. 

circa, 309. 

drcumcorsare, 307. 

clarificare, 307. 

cLergy, (usemhlage of, 363 /. 

— modes of addressing, 373. 

— payment of 374. 
clerus, clericns, 361. 
clinici, 396. 
coagulare, 307. 
coUega, collegium, 359. 
colligere, colligi, 370. 
commeatu?, 391. 
commemoratio, 367, 385. 
commentarii, 399. 
communicare, communicatio, 368. 
communio, 268 n. 
comparison, irregular, 3 16. 
concamatio, 348, 301. 
conceptio, 301. 

concludere, 311. 

Concordia, 376. 

condere, conditor, 346. 

confessio, confiteri, 383, 390. 

confessorship, 260 «., 289/. 

congestus, 263, 171. 

coniaoere, 310. 

conjunctions, 230, 239, 315/. 

conlidere, intrans,, 311. 

conpages, conpago, 221 i>. 

conscientia^ 308, 383. 

conseruare, oonseruator, 349. 

consessuB, 363. 

consisteng, coiuiBtere, 311. 

consti tutus in, 311 n. 

consulte, 313 n. 

consummare, consummator, consum- 

matio, 385. 
contagio, oontagium, 330. 
contestari, 307. 
contumaz, 282. 

conuentus, conuenfciculum, 262, 395. 
conuersari, conuersatio, 278. 
cooptare, 363. 

Cornelius, Pope, 242, 360 n. 
oorroboratio, 301. 
councils, 363, 371. 

creare, creator, creatura, 345/., 362. 
credentes, 253. 



credere, 377. 

credulitaB, 355 n. 

crnciabundus, 304. 

culturae, 399. 

cum, preposilion, 345 n., 304 «. 

Cyprian, St., 300, 340, 391 n.; his 
literary affinities, 194 /. ; knew 
Greek, 296 ; avoids Hdfrew and 
Greek words, 195/., 395/ ; his 
carelessness in grammar, 193 n., 
198 n. ; Am synfajr, 336 «., 314/. ; 
object in Ad Don., 199 ; date of 
^P' 63, 199, 387, 310 , relation 
to Ep. 75, 197 «., 260; not 
author of Quod Idola, 193, 268, 
386, 309 ift. 

Daemon, daemonium, daemoniacas, 

386. 
De Aleatoribus, 344. 
death, 373/ 
debere, auxiliary, 339. 
deformare, 354 n. 
deificns, 333, 228, 244. 
deitas, 244. 

delictor, delinquere, 280, 303. 
denique, 316. 
denuntiare, 250. 
deponere, 262, 298 n. 
deprecari, 269. 
deprecatio, 281, 285. 
deprecator, 249. 
dc.promere, 311. 
dereputare, 310. 
designare, 254. 
detractatio, 3c i. 

denote, deuotio, 376, 399 n., 313. 
diabolus, &c., 385 /. 
diaconus, diaconium, 360, 397, 399. 
dicatus Deo, 376. 
dignatio, 347. 
dilectio, 370. 
dilectiuimuB, 373. 
dilucidare, 308. 
diminutives, 301. 
dirigere, 311. 
diaciplina, 351, 363 «., 375 
diflcrepare, 394. 
dispensare, 378. 
diasimulatio, 301. 
distribuere, 311. 
diuinitas, 344. 
diuinus, 358 n., 360 n, 
diulsio mensuma, 374. 
doctor, 263. 
dominus, dominicus, dominicum, 344 

/., 366, 373. 
dormire, dormitio, 384, 
ductus, 303. 
duiii, 316. 

Ecclesia, 355, 370. 
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eioB, Wftrflwixu^ 235, 248. 

eiusmodi, 306. 

eleemosyna, 277. 

tllvj^e, 198 »., 245, 251, 255, 266, 

279 n., 306. 
elucidas, 304. 
episcopuB, 257^1 
ergo, 316. 
ethnicuB, 288. 
euangelium, 252. 
eucharifltia, &c., 195, 266/., 284. 
euirare, 308. 
exabundare, 310. 
exambire, 312. 
examinatio, 301. 
excidium, 299. 
excommunioation, 282. 
exerte, 313 n. 
exhomologesiB, 282, 290 n. 
exinde, local, 314. 
exitiiim = exituB, 300 n. 
exoreUm, 261, 286. 
expensus, 304. 
exterae gen tea, 2 87. 
extorris, exfcorrens, 290. 
exuliAnter, 314. 
exultantia, 299. 

FacinuB » guilt, 209. 
factio, 301. 

fateri » confiteri, 221. 
fauentia, 299, 
fear ofOody 276. 
fide, obLf 317. 
fidelis, fidoB, 254, 277. 
figmentum, 288. 
figiira = type, 253. 
figura etymologiea, 240. 
fiHuB, 272. 
flactuabundus, 304. 
foment um, 300. 
fons, 264. 
forma, 254 n., 263. 
forsitan, fortasse, fortassiB, 315. 
fortiB, 292. 
fraglantia, 225. 
frater, 272. 
fraude, 317. 
frequenter, 220, 314. 

GaudibimduB, 304 n. 

gehenna, 196, 286. 

genteB, gentiles, 287. 

genuB humanum, diuinum, 255. 

gladiator, metaphor off 291. 

glomeratim, 313. 

gloriare, 223. 

Gnostic terms, 246 n. 

grana pretiosa^ 205. 

granditer, 314. 

gratia, 265. 
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gratulabunduB, 30^ ». 

graiulari, gratulatio, 308. 

Greek word* avoided, 195, 290 n, 

— forms of, 196 n., 282 w., 297 ft. 
gubemanter, 314. 

HaereslB, haereticuB, 294. 
baud. 315. 
heathen, 287. 
heaven, 285. 
Hebrew words, 196. 
Hebrews, Epistle to, 246 n. 
hell, 286. 
hendiadys, 209. 
heresy, 256, 294/. 
hibernum, 305. 
homo Dei, 255. 
honor, honorare, 274. 
horret, 313. 
hoBtia, 266, 291. 
huiusmodi, 306. 
humiliare, humilitaB, 276. 
hypaUage, 217. 
hyperbaton, 210. 
hyperbole, 211 n. 
hypodiaconuB, 261. 

lamiamquo, 237. 
idolatra, idolum, &;c., 288. 
ignire, 312. 
ignoranter, 314. 
imago, 253. 
immo, 316. 
in, instrumental, 229. 
inaudientia, 299. 
incurrere, trans,, 312. 
incuTBatio, 302. 
indesinenter, 314. 
indocibiliB, 304. 
indulgentia, 248. 
in£uni% 291 n. 
infer!, 28^ 

infinitive, historical, 217. 
ingressio, 203. 
initiare, 254. 
inlapBUB, 304. 
inlicite, 313 n. 
inluminare, 264. 
inmerens, 304. 
innouare, 264. 
inpetrabiliB, 304. 
inpiamentum, 300. 
inpugnatio, 203. 
inpugnator, 303. 
inBeparabiliter, 314. 
inspiration, 250. 
inBtigare, instinctuB, 250. 
instituere, inBtitutioi 246. 
interim, 313 n. 
interjections, 317. 
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interminatio, 30s. 
intinguere, 364 ». 
IrenaeuSt I97» 308 n. 
iste, ifltio, ie,, 306, 314. 
ingiter, 314. 
iustitia, iostus, 376, 378. 

Jerome, St., 198 »., 380 n. 
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Laicus, 357. 

lapsus, 393. 

laudabilis, 304. 

lazare, 308. 

lectio, 35 ly 361. 

lector, 361. 

leuare, 308. 

lex, legitimus^ 346, 351. 

libellatici, libellus, 393. 

licentia, 359. 

limare, 308. 

litotes, 311 n. 

logic t rhetorical use of, 341. 

hordes prayer f 369. 

Lucitus, Pope, 390. 

\vLcrmn» escape, 308. 

lues, pi., 307. 

lupana, 399. 

Magisterium, 351. 

inagnalia, 345. 

maiores natu, 360. 

malignus, 386, 395. 

manere, 311. 

manum imponere, maniMiiipositio, 

363, 365, 383. 
martyrium, 300. 
masculus, 300. 
matrix, 356. 
mediator, 349. 
mediocritas nostra, 373. 
memoriae, 393. 
mensumus, 304. 
merito, 317. 
merit um, 380* 
metaphoTf 307, 391. 
metonymv, 307. 
metaere Deimi, metus, 376. 
militia, 391. 

minister, ministerium, 360. 
Minucitu Felix, 199, 335 n. 
mirabilia, miracnlum, 345. 
miserationes, miserioordia, 377. 
morbiduB, 381. 
mortalis, 381, 399. 
mortalitas, 303. 
morula, 301 n. 
mox, 314. 
mundus, 387. 
mtinerator, 303. 
mysterium, 195, 353. 



Natalis, 393. 

negatives, 315. 

neophytus, 195. 

nigior, 303. 

nisi id, 316. 

nomen, 389. 

nostri, 355. 

NowUian, 194 n., 333 n., 341. 

numerositas, 399 ». 

nuaqnam, 314. 

nutabundus, 304 n. 

O si, 317. 

oblatio, 367, 374, 384. 

oblectfljnentum, 300. 

obtendere, 313. 

occisor, 303. 

offerre, 367, 313. 

opera, operari, &c., 377. 

oportet, 313 n. 

ordinare, ordinatio, 346, 361. 

ostendere, ostensio, 350, 302. 

oxymoron, 311. 

Palma, 389. 

palpatio, palpator, 303, 303. 

papa, papas, 373. 

vofid wpoaTioicUiM, 211. 

parabola, 195, 253. 

Paracletus, 195. / 

parataxis, 22^ f. 

parisosis, 313. 

participle present « adj. or *ubst., 

ai5» 313- 
passio, 348, 367. 

pastor, 359. 

pax, pacatns, 9cc,y 376, 282. 

peripatetic!, 397. 

periphrasisy 309. 

pertinacia » cruelty, 395. 

pertinax, 305. 

Peter, St., Second Epistle, 301 n. 

petram, super, 280. 

Petrum, super, 355. 

pignora >» liberie 305. 

plane, 313. 

plangere, 381. 

plasma, plasmare, plastica, 197, 346, 

396. 

plebeius, 195. 

plebs, 357. 

pleonasm, 330^*., 356, 369. 

ploratio, 303. 

plural, concrete for abstract, 3o8. 

Poets, influence of, 303/., 310 n. 

pompa, 365 i>. 

populares, 306. 

populus, 357. 

porro, 339, 316. 

portare hominem, typum, 248 y., 308. 

potentatus, 303. 
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potestaSy 259. 

praecanere, 250. 

praeconium, 272 i>. 

praedtcabilisy 304 ». 

praefatio, 269. 

praefigurare, 254. 

praefigoratio, 197, 253. 

praeformare, 254, 309. 

praeligere, 312. 

praepoaitas, 25 7 y^ 

praeaaricariy ic, 295. 

prayer, 269/. 

prepositions, 239, 317. 

presbyter, presbyterium, 259, 263. 

pressnra, 289. 

prex, 269. 

primatus, 303. 

profanus, 288. 

profeesio, profiteri, 293. 

prolepsiSt 2x1 n. 

promereri, 280. 

pronouns, 217, 234, 306. 

propagare, 309. 

proponere, 312. 

proselytuSy 195, 263. 

protoplastus, 246, 296. 

proverbial expressions, 205. 

prouidenter, 245. 

prozimi dero, 261. 

pullulare, pullulatio, 302. 

pulpitum, 270. 

palsare ad ecclesiam, 282. 

putramen, 302. 

Quaestionare, 309. 

quamdiu — donee, 299 n. 

quando, 238 n. 

quidam, 306. 

quod, conjunction, 217. 

Quod Idola, 193, 268, 286, 309 n. 

quominuB, 316. 

Kecalcitrare, 309. 

reciprocation, 306. 

recreare, 264, 309. 

reddido -» mors, 284. 

redemptor, redimere, 249, 281. 

refrigerare, refrigerium, 285. 

relative, 216. 

relegatio, 290. 

reli^o, religiosuSf 261, 279. 

remissa^ r^missio, 249. 

reparare, 309. 

repentance, 281. 

repraesentare, 309. 

reseruare^saluare, 249, 309. 

respectu, 317. 

retributio, 249. 

retro, 314. 

rhyme, 201 »., 221/. 



rhythm, 217/. 
ruina, 293. 
rusticitas, 302. 

Sacer, rare, 251, 255 n. 

sacerdoB, 25 7^*. 

aacramentnm, 253. 

sacrificare, sacrificiam, 266/., 268, 288. 

sacrilegium, sacrilegus, 289. 

saeculiuiter, 314. 

saeculom, 287. 

saepe, rare, 220, 314. 

sagina, saginare, 292. 

aaltim, 313 n. 

salaare, saluator, 196, 248. 

salutaris, 249. 

salutificator, 248 n. 

saluus fieri, 249. 

sanctificare, 267. 

Satan, Satanas, 196. 

satiare, 309. 

satisfacere, satisCactio, 281. 

achisma, &c., 294. 

scissara, 294 n. 

Scriptura, &c, 250. 

seasons, names of, 305. 

secrete, 313 ». 

secta, 257. 

secimdum quod, 217. 

seminare, semiDatio, 302. 

Semitidsms, 241. 

semitonsuB, 305. 

Seneca, 202, 204, 230 n., 280 n. 

senior, 260. 

separ, 305. 

Beptiformis, 305. 

sepultum, 300. 

S^rmo, 248. 

serpens, serpentinus, 286, 305. 

seruare « saluare, 249. 

seruitudo, 302, 

si, 316. 

siocare, 309. 

signaculum, 265. 

simulacrum, 288. 

sin, 280. 

Bolidare, 309. 

sollemnia, sollemnitas, 266. 

sopire, metaphorical^ 207. 

sordldare, 310. 

sospitare, sospitator, 196, 249, 310. 

Soter, 246 ». 

speoiatim, 313. 

spiritalis, spiritaliter, 245. 

Spiritus Sanctus, 250. 

sportula, sportuiare, 274, 310. 

Btantes, 289^ 292. 

Btatim, 313 n. 

statio, 270. 

Btatuere, trans,, 312. 

Stephanus, Fope, 269 ». 
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stipendia eodesiae, 274. 
stipes, 374. 

Stoic influence, 20a, 292. 
fitraere, 312. 
subdiaoonui, 261. 
subitare, 310. 

substantives eUtrihtUivet 215. 
snbtiliter, 314. 
sabtristis, 305. 
suf&agium, 262. 
supersedere, 210. 
symbolum, 265. 
synagoga, 295. 

Tacitus, 255 n. 

tartarus, 287. 

tazare, 310. 

tenor, 276 i>. 

terra, terrenus, 287. 

Tertulliau, i^Sf,t 200, and passim. 

testamentum, 251. 

testis, 290. 

TihulluSy 203. 

timere, timidus, &c., 276. 

tinctio, tinguere, 195, 264, 302. 

titnlus, 251. 

tolerantia, 290. 

tractare, tractatus, 271. 

trans, rare, 317. 

transgredi, transgressio, 281. 

transpungere, transpunctio, 312. 

tranersaria, 300. 



trinitas, 244. 
turn, tunc, 314. 
turificare, 310. 
typus, 253. 

Yelle, auxiUaty, 189 ». 
ueniens, uenire, 263. 
uentilare, 310. 
uerbum audiens^ 263. 
ueritas, 254. 
uemam, 305. 
uestigium, 265. 
ui, 317. 

uictima, 266, 291. 
uideri, 240. 
uigor, 275. 
uindicta, 250. 
Virgily 20a/., 268. 
uirginalis, 305, 
uita, niuere, &c., 285. 
unanimis, 305. 
unctio, 265. 
uotum, 269. 
urgenter, 314. 
ut, 217, 316. 
uulnus, 271. 
uultum, 300. 

World, 287. 

zelus, zelare, 271. 
zeugma, 211. 
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